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PART    III. 
MODERN    HISTORY. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  (1433)    TO   THE  PRESENT 

TIME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

MODERN  history  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with  mediaeval,  is  marked 
by  several  plainly  defined  characteristics.  They  are  such  as  ap- 
pear, however,  in  a  less  developed  form,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

1 .  In  the  recent  centuries,  there  has  been  an  increased  tendency 
to  consolidate  smaller  states  into  larger  kingdoms. 

2.  There  has  been  a  gradual  secularizing  of  politics.     Govern- 
ments have  more  and  more  cast  off  ecclesiastical  control. 

3.  As  another  side  of  this  last  movement,  political  unity  in 
Europe  has  superseded  ecclesiastical  unity.     The  bond  of  union 
among  nations,  in  the  room  of  being  membership  in  one  great 
ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  became  political :  it  came  to  be  mem- 
bership in  a  loosely  defined  confederacy  of  nations,  held  together 
by  treaties  or  by  a  tacit  agreement  in  certain  accepted  rules  of 
public  law  and  outlines  of  policy. 

4.  In  this  system,  one  main  principle  is  the  balance  of  power. 
This  means  that  any  one  state  may  be  prevented  from  enlarging 
its  bounds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  its  neighbors.     We 
have  seen  the  action  of  such  a  principle  among  the  ancient  states 
of  Greece.     Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  regards  Italy,  the  popes 
endeavored  to  keep  up  an  equilibrium.     They  supported  the  Nor- 
man kingdom  in  Southern  Italy,  or  the  Lombard  leagues  in  the 
North,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  German  emperors.     In  the  six- 
teenth century,  there  were  formed  combinations  to  check  the  power 
of  Charles  V.,  king  of  Spain  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  after- 
wards to  restrain  his  successor  on  the  Spanish  throne,  Philip  //. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  like  combinations  against 
Loitis  XIV.  of    France,  and,  in  the  present  century,  against  the 
first  Napoleon. 
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5.  The   vast  influence  and   control   of  Europe,  by  discovery, 
colonization,  and  commerce,  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  is  a 
striking  feature  of  modern  times. 

6.  With  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
middle  classes,  there  has  arisen  the  "  industrial   age."     Interests 
connected  with  production  and  trade,  and  with  the  material  side 
of  civilization,  have  come  into  great  prominence. 

7.  Both  the  pursuits  of  men,  and  culture,  have  become  far  more 
diversified  than  was  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

8.  The  influence  of  Christianity  in  its  ethical  relations  —  as  an 
instrument  of  political  and  social  reform,  and  a  motive  to  philan- 
thropy —  has  become  more  active  and  conspicuous. 


PERIOD  I. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE  REFOR- 
MATION 

(1453-1517}: 

THE    CONSOLIDATION    OP    MONARCHY:    INVENTION    AND    DIS- 
COVERY:   THE    RENAISSANCE. 


Character  of  This  Period.  —  In  this  period  monarchy,  especially 
in  France,  England,  and  Spain,  acquires  new  strength  and  exten- 
sion. The  period  includes  the  reigns  of  three  kings  who  did  much 
to  help  forward  this  change  :  Louis  XI.  of  France,  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain.  The  Italian  wars 
begin  with  the  French  invasion  of  Italy  :  the  rivalship  of  the  king- 
doms, and  the  struggles  pertaining  to  the  balance  of  power,  are 
thus  initiated.  In  this  period  fall  new  inventions  which  have 
altered  the  character  of  civilization,  and  great  geographical  dis- 
coveries, of  which  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  is  the  chief. 
It  is  the  epoch,  moreover,  of  the  Renaissance,  or  the  re-awakening 
of  learning  and  art.  There  is  a  new  era  in  culture.  All  these 
movements  and  changes  foretoken  greater  revolutions  in  the  age 
that  was  to  follow. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FRANCE:     ENGLAND:     SPAIN:     GERMANY:     ITALY:     THE 
OTTOMAN    TURKS:  RUSSIA:   THE  INVASIONS  OF  ITALY. 

I.       FRANCE. 

Charles  VII.  and  the  Nobles.  —  The  result  of  the  hundred- 
years'  war  was  the  acquisition  of  Aquitaine  by  the  French  crown. 
Aquitaine  was  incorporated  in  France.  Southern  Gaul  and  North- 
ern Gaul  were  now  one.  During  the  last  years  of  Charles  VII.,  his 
kingdom  was  comparatively  peaceful.  Its  prosperity  revived.  A 
new  sort  of  feudalism  had  sprung  up  in  the  room  of  the  old  no- 
blesse, whose  power  had  been  crushed.  The  new  nobility  was 
made  up  of  relatives  of  the  royal  family,  as  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Berry,  Bourbon,  and  the  house  of  Anjou.  On  the  east  of  France 
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was  Burgundy,  which  had  expanded  into  a  great  European  power. 
"  The  duchy  of  Burgundy,  with  the  county  of  Charolois,  and  the 
counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  were  joined  under  a  common 
ruler  with  endless  imperial  fiefs  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  with  the 
imperial  county  of  Burgundy."  The  Burgundian  boundary  was 
on  the  south  of  the  Somme,  and  little  more  than  fifty  miles  north 
of  Paris.  The  Burgundian  dukes  were  constantly  striving  to  bring 
it  still  nearer.  On  the  east  and  south,  the  house  of  Anjou  held 
the  duchy  of  Bar  and  Provence,  besides  other  possessions.  On 
the  south,  too,  was  the  province  of  Dauphiny  ;  and  on  the  west  the 
strong,  half-independent  duchy  of  Bretagne,  or  Brittany.  Charles 
had  a  standing  quarrel  with  his  son  Louis,  who  early  showed  his 
power  to  inspire  dread,  but  gave  no  signs  of  the  policy  which  he 
triumphantly  pursued,  after  he  became  king,  of  putting  down 
feudal  insubordination.  His  young  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  was  twelve  years  old  when  he,  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen, was  married  to  her.  He  aroused  such  terror  and  aversion 
in  her  mind  that  she  died  at  twenty-one  of  a  broken  heart.  Louis 
—  to  whom,  much  to  his  disgust,  Dauphiny  instead  of  Normandy 
was  given  to  rule  —  abetted  the  great  lords  in  their  resistance  to 
his  father's  authority;  and,  when  threatened  with  coercion,  fled 
to  Brussels,  to  the  court  of  his  father's  cousin,  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
where  he  was  kindly  entertained.  Charles  VII.,  who  knew  the 
traits  of  his  son,  said,  "  As  for  my  cousin  of  Burgundy,  he  harbors 
a  fox  that  will  one  day  eat  up  his  chickens."  Even  then  the 
relations  of  Louis  and  Charles,  Count  of  Charolois,  the  heir  of 
Burgundy,  were  cool  and  unsympathetic.  The  king  occupied 
Dauphiny,  and  in  1457  it  was  fully  incorporated  in  France.  The 
rulers  of  France  and  Burgundy,  taken  up  with  their  own  schemes 
of  territorial  gain,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls  of  Pope  Pius  II. 
for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  It  has  been  said  that  most  of  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Valois  were  either  bad  or  mad.  The  indo- 
lent and  heartless  Charles  VII.  would  seem  to  have  been  both. 
In  his  last  days  he  suspected  that  the  Dauphin's  plots  were  aided 
by  persons  about  himself,  and  that  his  food  was  poisoned.  He 
refused  to  eat,  and  died  in  1461. 

Character  of  Louis  XI.  —  Louis  XL  (1461-1483)  showed  him- 
self a  master  of  "  statecraft,"  or  the  cunning,  diplomatic  manage- 
ment which  pursued  its  ends  stealthily,  held  no  engagements 
sacred,  and  was  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  conscience  from  what- 
ever perfidy  was  thought  requisite  to  attain  the  objects  in  view. 
Louis  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  kingcraft  which  in  the 
succeeding  age  was  deemed  a  gift  to  be  coveted  by  princes.  It  was 
an  art  in  which  the  Italians  were  masters ;  and  its  secrets  were  set 
forth,  somewhat  later  than  the  time  of  Louis,  in  "  The  Prince  "  of 
Machiavelli,  a  work  in  which  that  eminent  statesman  and  historian 
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describes  the  means  by  which  despots  may  entrap  and  crush  their 
enemies.  Whether  he  meant  to  afford  aid  to  tyrants,  or  aid  to 
their  subjects  through  an  exposure  of  the  tricks  of  their  rulers,  the 
"  Machiavellian  "  spirit  designates  the  policy  of  intrigue  that  pre- 
vailed all  through  the  sixteenth  century,  and  infected  even  some 
of  the  best  of  the  public  men  of  that  age.  Louis  was  mean- 
looking,  shabby  in  his  dress,  with  a  cunning  aspect ;  in  his  whole 
deportment  and  character,  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  chivalrous 
princes,  Philip  and  Charles  of  Burgundy.  If  he  was  vindictive, 
he  was  perhaps  not  more  cruel  than  others ;  but  he  was  ungenial, 
regarding  men  as  his  tools.  He  took  pleasure  in  the  society 
of  his  provosts  or  hangmen,  —  Tristan  rHermite  and  Olivier  le 
Daim.  He  often  ordered  men  to  execution  without  so  much  as 
the  form  of  a  trial.  There  was  in  him  a  vein  of  superstition.  He 
was  punctilious  in  his  devotions.  He  would  not  swear  a  false 
oath  over  the  cross  of  St.  Loup  of  Angers,  because  he  thought  that 
death  would  be  the  penalty.  He  did  not  quail  before  an  enemy 
in  battle ;  yet  such  was  his  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  death,  that  he 
collected  about  him  relics  and  charms,  magicians  and  hermits,  to 
help  him  prolong  his  days. 

Strife  with  the  Nobles.  —  The  first  years  of  Louis's  reign 
(1461—1467)  were  passed  in  a  struggle  with  the  great  lords  whom 
he  was  determined  to  subdue.  At  the  beginning  his  measures  for 
this  end  were  imprudent.  They  combined  against  him  in  the 
League  of  the  Public  Weal\x\.  1464.  Their  force  was  so  great  that 
he  stood  in  imminent  peril.  He  counted  on  the  support  of  Paris, 
and  was  trying  to  reach  that  city  when  the  hostile  armies  encoun- 
tered one  another  at  Montl'he'ri  (1465).  It  was  an  absurd  battle, 
where  at  night  both  parties  thought  themselves  beaten.  The  king 
secured  his  place  of  refuge.  He  deemed  it  prudent  to  make 
peace  on  the  terms  demanded  by  the  Count  of  Charolois,  and  the 
other  nobles.  This  treaty  of  Conflans  (1465)  he  caused  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris  to  refuse  to  ratify  or  register.  He  had  trusted  to 
his  ability  to  regain  what  he  might  surrender.  The  strife  between 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  and  the  king's  brother  Charles,  now  made 
Duke  of  Normandy,  enabled  Louis  soon  to  recover  Normandy. 

Charles  the  Bold,  and  Louis.  —  The  death  of  Philip  made  his 
son,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Charles  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  of  a  chivalrous  temper,  courteous  and  polished,  fond 
of  reading  and  music,  as  well  as  of  knightly  sports,  and  with  his 
head  full  of  dreams  of  ambition.  With  certain  noble  qualities,  his 
pride  was  excessive,  his  temper  not  only  hot  but  obstinate,  and,  as 
he  grew  older,  he  became  more  overbearing  and  cruel.  He  was 
the  most  powerful  prince  in  Europe.  The  most  of  his  lands  were 
German.  In  the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  pursued  the  same 
scheme  as  that  which  was  at  the  root  of  the  League  of  the  Public 
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Weal.  He  aimed  to  hem  in  Louts,  and  to  build  up  his  own 
power  in  the  direction  of  France.  He  allied  himself,  in  1466,  with 
the  House  of  York,  then  uppermost  in  England.  An  English  force 
was  sent  to  Calais  in  1467.  Threatened  by  this  coalition  of  adver- 
saries, Louis  hastened  to  attack  Brittany,  and  forced  its  duke  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace.  Trusting  too  much  to  his  powers  of 
negotiation,  and  yielding  to  the  treacherous  advice  of  Cardinal 
Balue,  one  of  his  chief  counselors,  the  king  determined  to  go  in 
person  to  confer  with  Charles  of  Burgundy.  He  soon  learned 
that  his  safe-conduct  was  of  little  value.  At  Peronne,  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  and  in  reality  a  prisoner.  While 
there,  Liege  was  in  revolt,  as  Charles  ascertained,  at  the  king's 
instigation.  The  wrathful  duke  could  be  appeased  only  by  agree- 
ing to  every  thing  that  he  required.  Louis  had  to  undergo  the 
humiliation  of  attending  Charles  and  his  army,  and  of  basely  tak- 
ing part  in  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  city  which  he  had  him- 
self stirred  up  to  revolt.  He  was  glad  to  escape  with  his  life. 
After  his  return,  he  ordered  Balue  to  be  put  in  an  iron  cage,  where 
he  was  kept  for  ten  years,  — a  mode  of  punishment  of  Balue's  own 
invention.  Louis  repudiated  the  treaty  of  Peronne,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  a  body  of  Notables,  all  of  whom  he  had  nominated  and 
summoned.  A  new  league  was  organized  against  him ;  but  the 
king  by  his  wariness,  and  by  his  promptitude  in  attacking  Brittany, 
gained  advantages,  so  that  a  truce  was  concluded  with  the  Bur- 
gundian  duke  in  1472.  Philip  de  Commines,  at  that  time  a  com- 
panion and  counselor  of  Charles,  left  his  service  for  that  of  Louis. 
To  his  Memoirs  we  owe  most  instructive  and  interesting  details 
respecting  these  princes,  and  the  manners  and  occurrences  of  the 
time. 

Charles  the  Bold,  and  the  Swiss.  —  From  this  time  Charles 
turned  his  attention  eastward,  and  devoted  himself  to  building  up  a 
great  principality  on  the  Rhine,  which  might  open  the  way  for  his 
succession  to  the  empire.  It  seemed  to  be  his  plan  to  bring  to- 
gether the  old  kingdom  of  Lotharingia  and  that  of  the  Burgundies. 
He  found  no  sympathy  in  his  schemes  from  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick III.  The  great  barrier  in  Charles's  way  was  the  freedom- 
loving  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  Availing 
himself  of  a  plausible  pretext,  he  endeavored  to  get  possession  of 
Cologne  by  first  laying  siege  to  Neuss,  which  lies  below  it.  Wast- 
ing his  strength  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  this  place, 
he  failed  to  make  a  junction  of  his  forces  with  the  English  troops 
who  landed  in  France  under  his  ally,  King  Edward  IV.  The 
English  king  was  persuaded  to  make  a  truce  with  France  by  the 
wily  Louis,  who  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  mistakes  or 
mishaps  of  his  impetuous  Burgundian  adversary.  The  cruelty  of 
Charles  to  the  Swiss  inhabitants  of  Granson,  who  had  surrendered, 
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brought  upon  him  an  attack  of  their  exasperated  countrymen  near 
that  place  (1476).  The  Burgundians  were  routed  ;  and  the  duke's 
camp,  with  all  its  treasures,  including  his  sword,  the  plate  of  his 
chapel,  and  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  hardy  mountaineers,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  worth  of  these 
things.  The  next  year  the  Duke  once  more  flung  his  reckless 
valor  against  the  strength  of  the  Swiss  infantry,  and  barely  escaped 
from  an  utter  defeat  at  Morat.  Made  desperate  by  misfortune, 
he  risked  another  battle  near  Nanci,  in  1477,  at  the  head  of  an 
inferior  force,  composed  partly  of  treacherous  mercenaries,  and  was 
vanquished  and  slain.  He  had  intended  to  make  Nanci  his  capi- 
tal ;  but  his  body  was  found  near  by  in  a  swamp,  stripped  of  its 
clothing,  frozen,  and  covered  with  wounds. 

Extension  of  France.  —  Louis  XL  could  hardly  stifle  .expres- 
sions of  joy  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  hated  and  formidable 
rival.  While  Charles  had  been  busy  in  Germany,  Louis  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  put  down,  one  by  one,  the  great  nobles 
who  had  shown  themselves  ill-affected.  He  secured  to  France 
Roussillon  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  now 
his  purpose  to  lay  hold  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  possessions 
of  the  late  duke.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy,  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  an  event  which  carried  after  it  the  most  important 
consequences.  The  result  of  the  conflicts  of  Louis  and  Maxi- 
milian was  the  Peace  of  Arras  (1482),  which  left  in  the  hands 
of  France  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  and  the  great  Burgundian 
duchy.  For  a  time  Maximilian,  as  holder  of  the  French  fiefs  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  was  a  vassal  of  the  French  king.  On  the 
death  of  King  Rene,  in  1480,  and  the  extinction  of  the  house  of 
Anjou,  Louis  annexed  the  three  great  districts  of  Anjoit,  Maine, 
and  Provence,  the  last  of  which  was  a  fief  of  the  empire. 

Last  Days  of  Louis  XI.  —  In  his  last  days,  old  King  Louis,  in 
wretched  health,  tortured  with  the  fear  of  death,  and  in  constant 
dread  of  plots  to  destroy  him,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
Plessis-les-Tours,  which  he  strongly  fortified,  and  manned  with 
guards  who  were  instructed  to  shoot  all  who  approached  without 
leave.  He  kept  up  his  activity  in  management,  and  in  truth  de- 
vised schemes  for  the  advantage  of  his  realm.  His  selfish  and 
malignant  temper  brought  to  him  one  unexpected  joy  from  the 
sudden  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1482),  from  which,  how- 
ever, France  did  not  reap  the  advantages  which  he  expected. 
He  died  in  1483,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  He,  more  than  any 
other,  was  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy  in  the  later  form. 
He  centralized  the  administration  of  the  government.  He  fought 
against  feudalism,  old  and  new.  He  strengthened,  however,  local 
authority  where  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  king. 
In  matters  of  internal  government  he  was  often  just  and  wise.. 
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Charles  VHI.  (1483-1498) :  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  —  Charles  VIII. 
at  the  death  of  his  father  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  But  in 
his  older  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  the  wife  of  Peter  of  Bourbon,  he 
had  an  energetic  guide  who  for  ten  years  virtually  managed  public 
affairs.  She  proved  too  strong  for  the  opposition  of  the  royal 
princes,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  the  States  General.  The  nobles 
turned  for  support  to  Richard III.  of  England.  Anne  strengthened 
with  men  and  money  Henry  of  Richmond,  the  rival  and  conqueror 
of  Richard.  The  Duke  of  Brittany,  with  his  allies,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  others,  was  defeated  in  a 
hardly  contested  battle  in  1488,  which  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
advantageous  to  France.  The  crowning  achievement  of  Anne  of 
Beaujeu  was  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany  to  Charles  VIII. 
This  was  accomplished  although  she  had  already  been  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian,  while  Charles  was  pledged  to  marry  Mar- 
garet, the  emperor's  daughter.  If  Anne  of  Brittany  should  out- 
live Charles,  she  engaged  to  marry  his  successor.  This  second 
marriage  actually  took  place  :  she  became  the  wife  of  Louis  XII. 
Brittany  was  thus  incorporated  in  France.  The  Italian  expedi- 
tions, the  great  events  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. ,  will  be 
related  hereafter. 

II.      ENGLAND. 

"Wars  of  the  Roses :  the  House  of  York.  ->-  The  crown  in  Eng- 
land had  come  to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  a  family,  to 
which  the  legitimate  heir  had  a  sacred  claim.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  (1455-1485)  grew  out  of  family  rivalries.  It  was  a  fight 
among  nobles.  But  other  reasons  were  not  without  influence. 
The  party  of  York  (whose  badge  was  the  white  rose)  was  the 
popular  party,  which  had  its  strength  in  Kent  and  in  the  trading 
cities.  It  went  for  reform  of  government.  The  party  of  Lancas- 
ter (whose  badge  was  the  red  rose)  was  the  more  conservative 
party,  having  its  strength  among  the  barons  of  the  North.  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York,  thought  that  he  had  a  better  claim  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown  than  Henry  VI.,  because  his  ancestor,  Lionel,  was  an 
older  son  of  Edward  III.  than  John  of  Gaunt,  the  ancestor  of 
Henry.  The  king  was  insane  at  times,  and  Richard  was  made 
Protector  or  Regent  of  Parliament.  But  Henry,  becoming  better, 
drove  him  from  his  presence.  He  organized  an  insurrection,  but 
was  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Wakefield  by  the  troops  of  the  strong- 
hearted  queen.  He  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  grass,  and  then 
beheaded.  His  brave  son,  Rutland,  was  killed  as  he  fled.  But 
Richard's  eldest  son,  Edward — Edward  IV.  (1461-1483)'  — 
supported  by  the  powerful  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  the  king-maker," 
defeated  the  queen  in  two  battles,  imprisoned  Henry  VI.  who  had 
fallen  into  imbecility,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Edward 
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was  popular  because  he  kept  order.  But  the  favors  which  he 
lavished  on  the  Woodvilles,  relatives  of  his  Lancastrian  wife  Eliza- 
beth, enabled  the  opposing  party,  to  which  Warwick  deserted, 
to  get  the  upper  hand  (1470)  ;  and  Edward  fled  to  Holland. 
But  he  soon  returned,  and  triumphed  in  the  battle  of  Towton 
(1471).  Henry  VI.  was  secretly  murdered  in  the  Tower.  The 
house  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant.  A  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  his  ambitious  brother  Clarence,  who  had  married  War- 
wick's daughter,  led  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  latter, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  the  Tower.  It  was  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  JV.  that  Caxton  set  up  the  first  printing-press  in  Eng- 
land. Edward  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Richard  II L  (1483- 
1485),  a  brave  but  merciless  man,  who  made  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  death  of  the  two  young  princes  Edward  and  Richard, 
whose  murder  in  the  Tower  he  is  with  good  reason  supposed  to 
have  procured.  He  had  pretended  that  Edward  IV.  had  never 
been  lawfully  married  to  their  mother.  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  descended  by  his  mother  from  John  of  Gaunt,  aided 
by  France,  landed  in  Wales,  and  won  a  victory  at  Bosworth  over  the 
adherents  of  the  white  rose,  —  a  victory  which  gave  him  a  kingdom 
and  a  crown.  Thus  the  house  of  Lancaster  in  the  person  of  Henry 
VII.  (1485-1509),  gained  the  throne.  He  married  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  so  the  two  hostile  houses  were 
united.  He  was  the  first  of  the  TUDOR  kings. 

Character  of  the  Civil  Wars.  —  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  are,  in 
certain  respects,  peculiar.  They  extended  over  a  long  period,  but 
did  not  include  more  than  three  years  of  actual  fighting.  The 
battles  were  fierce,  and  the  combatants  unsparing  in  the  treatment 
of  their  foes.  Yet  the  population  of  the  country  did  not  diminish. 
Business  and  the  administration  of  justice  went  on  as  usual.  Trade 
began  to  be  held  in  high  esteem,  and  traders  to  amass  wealth.  The 
number  of  journeymen  and  day-laborers  increased,  and  there  was 
a  disposition  to  break  through  the  guild  laws. 

Effects  of  the  Civil  Wars.  —  The  most  striking  result  of  the 
civil  wars  was  the  strengthening  of  the  power  cf  the  king.  Not 
more  than  thirty  of  the  old  nobles  survived.  Laws  were  made  for- 
bidding the  nobles  to  keep  armed  "  retainers ;  "  and  against  "  main- 
tenance,''' or  the  custom  of  nobles  to  promise  to  support,  in  their 
quarrels  or  law-cases,  men  who  adhered  to  them.  The  court  of 
the  Star  Chamber  was  set  up  to  prevent  these  abuses.  It  was 
turned  into  an  instrument  of  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  kings. 
Henry  VII.  extorted  from  the  rich,  "benevolences,"  or  gifts  soli- 
cited by  the  king,  which  the  law  authorized  him  to  collect  as  a  tax. 
He  contrived  to  get  money  in  such  ways,  and  thus  to  carry  forward 
the  government  without  Parliament,  which  met  only  once  during 
the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign.  Royal  power,  in  relation  to  the 
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nobles,  was  further  exalted  by  the  introduction  of  cannon  into 
warfare,  which  only  the  king  possessed.  Two  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  Lambert  Simnel  ( 1 486 ) ,  and  Perkin  Warbeck  (1492),  were 
raised  up ;  but  the  efforts  made  to  dethrone  Henry  proved  abor- 
tive. He  kept  watch  over  his  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
punished  all  resistance  to  his  authority.  Circumstances  enabled 
the  founder  of  the  Tudor  line  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  king  over 
the  heads  of  both  the  nobles  and  the  commons. 

III.      SPAIN. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (1479-1516). — The  union  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand and  Isabella  (1474-1504), 
was  nominal,  as  each  sovereign  reigned  independently  in  his  own 
dominion.  But  both  sovereigns  were  bent  on  the  same  end, — 
that  of  subjecting  the  powerful  grandees  and  feudal  lords  to  their 
authority.  In  this  policy  they  found  efficient  helpers  in  the  shrewd 
and  loyal  counselor  Mendoza,  Cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
and  in  Ximenes,  who  combined  the  qualities  of  a  prelate  of  strict 
orthodoxy  with  those  of  a  profound  and  energetic  statesman.  To 
bring  both  nobles  and  clergy  into  subservience  to  the  crown,  was 
their  great  aim ;  and  for  this  end  the  sagacious  Ferdinand  pro- 
cured from  the  Pope  the  privilege  of  filling  the  bishoprics  and  the 
grand  masterships  of  the  military  orders.  He  deprived  the  nobles 
of  their  judicial  functions,  which  he  committed  to  impartial  and 
severe  tribunals  of  his  own  creation.  He  re-organized  and  strength- 
ened the  Holy  Hermanadad,  or  militia  of  the  cities,  and  thus  had 
at  his  service  against  the  grandees  a  standing  military  force.  He 
used  the  nobles  and  the  cities  to  keep  one  another  in  check.  Over 
both  stood  the  Inquisition,  —  a  tribunal  established  against  the 
Moors  and  the  Jews  who  had  made  an  outward  profession  of 
Christianity,  but  which  under  Torquemada,  who  had  been  con- 
fessor of  the  queen,  became  a  terror  to  all  Spain.  The  king  had  the 
power  to  name  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  all  the  judges  ;  and  he 
thus  acquired  in  this  institution  not  only  a  fearful  weapon  against 
heretics  of  every  description,  but  also  a  political  instrument  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy.  By  this  alliance  of 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  the  despotic  power  of  Ferdinand  had  the 
firmest  prop. 

Conquest  of  Granada.  —  After  a  ten-years'  bloody  war,  the 
Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  was  conquered.  The  capital,  with 
the  famous  castle  of  Alhambra,  was  captured  (1492).  The  de- 
throned Moorish  king,  Boabdil,  robbed  of  his  possessions,  sailed 
to  Africa,  where  he  fell  in  battle.  By  the  terms  of  their  surrender, 
the  Moors  were  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  But 
the  promise  was  not  kept.  Choice  was  given  to  the  Moslems  to 
become  Christians,  or  to  emigrate.  Many  left  to  wage  war  else- 
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where  against  their  Spanish  persecutors,  either  as  corsairs  in  Africa, 
or  as  bands  of  robbers  in  Sierra  Nevada.  The  professed  converts- 
were  goaded  by  cruel  treatment  into  repeated  insurrections.  It  was 
a  fierce  war  of  races  and  religions.  The  frightful  sufferings  of  the 
Moors,  under  the  pressure  of  this  double  fanaticism,  form  a  long 
and  gloomy  chapter  of  Spanish  history.  The  dismal  tale  continues 
until  the  cruel  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  of  nearly  a  million  of 
this  unhappy  people  by  Philip  ///.,  in  1609. 

Ferdinand,  Regent  of  Castile.  —  Most  of  the  children  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  died  young.  Their  daughter  Joanna  mar- 
ried Philip  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary ;  but  he 
died  in  1506,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  They  had  been  recog- 
nized as  the  rulers  of  Castile.  But  the  mind  of  Joanna,  who 
had  always  been  eccentric,  became  disordered,  so  that  the  govern- 
ment devolved  on  Ferdinand,  her  father.  He  placed  her  in  the 
castle  at  Tordesillas,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life,  which  con- 
tinued forty-seven  years  longer,  was  spent.  Ferdinand  was,  in 
form,  constituted  by  the  Cortes  (1510),  regent  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  name  of  his  daughter,  and  as  guardian  of  her  son  (Charles). 
Ferdinand  administered  the  government  with  wisdom  and  moder- 
ation. As  there  were  no  children  by  his  second  marriage  with 
Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.  of  France,  the  succession 
of  Joanna's  son  remained  secure.  Ferdinand  availed  himself  of 
the  disturbances  in  France  to  annex  to  Castile  the  portion  of  Na- 
varre lying  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees. 

IV.       GERMANY    AND   THE    EMPIRE. 

Frederick  III.  (1440-1493).  —  While  England,  France,  and  Spain 
were  organizing  monarchy,  Italy  and  Germany  kept  up  the  anar- 
chical condition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence  these  countries,  first 
Italy  and  then  Germany,  became  enticing  fields  of  conquest  for 
other  nations.  Frederick  III.  was  the  last  emperor  crowned  at 
Rome  (1453),  and  only  one  other  emperor  after  him  was  crowned 
by  the  Pope.  Frederick  reigned  longer  than  any  other  German 
king  before  or  after  him.  He  lacked  energy,  neglected  the  empire, 
and  busied  himself  in  enlarging  his  Austrian  domains,  which  he 
erected  into  an  archduchy  (1453).  When  he  sought  to  interfere 
with  the  German  princes,  they  set  him  at  defiance.  He  did  little 
more  than  remain  an  indolent  spectator  of  the  conflict  in  which 
the  Swiss  overthrew  Charles  the  Bold.  The  great  danger  to  Europe 
was  now  from  the  Turks.  Christendom  was  defended  by  the  Poles 
and  the  Hungarians.  Frederick  left  the  Hungarians,  under  the 
gallant  John  Hunyady,  without  his  help,  to  drive  them,  in  1456, 
from  Belgrade.  He  tried  to  obtain  the  Bohemian  and  Hunga- 
rian crowns  ;  but  Podiebrad,  a  Utraquist  nobleman,  was  made  king 
of  Bohemia,  and  Matthias  Corvinus  succeeded  Hunyady,  his  fa- 
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ther,  on  the  throne  of  Hungary.  By  the  death  of  Albert,  the 
brother  of  Frederick,  to  whom  the  emperor  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  Vienna,  he  became  master  of  all  the  Austrian  lands 
except  Tyrol.  He  was  bent  on  getting  the  Hungarian  crown ;  but 
Vienna  was  taken  by  Matthias,  in  1485,  and  the  emperor  had  to 
fly  for  his  life.  A  great  confederation,  composed  of  princes,  no- 
bles, and  cities,  was  made  in  Swabia,  for  repressing  private  war, 
and  did  much  good  in  South  Germany.  The  western  part  of 
Prussia  was  taken  from  the  Teutonic  Knights  by  the  Peace  of 
Thorn,  in  1454,  and  annexed  to  Poland  by  Casimir  IV. 

Maximilian  I.  (1493-1519). — Maximilian  /.  was  a  restless  prince, 
eager  for  adventure.  Although  not  crowned,  he  was  authorized  by 
Pope  Julius  IL  to  style  himself  "  Emperor  Elect."  In  his  reign, 
efforts,  only  in  part  successful,  were  made  to  secure  peace  and  order 
in  Germany.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495,  a  perpetual  public 
peace,  or  prohibition  of  private  feuds,  was  proclaimed  ;  and  a  court 
called  the  Imperial  Chamber,  the  judges  of  which,  except  the 
president,  were  appointed  by  the  states,  was  constituted  to  adjust 
controversies  among  them.  The  benefits  of  this  arrangement  were 
partly  defeated  by  the  Aulic  Council,  an  Austrian  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  Maximilian  for  his  own  domains,  but  which  interfered 
in  matters  properly  belonging  to  the  Chamber.  Germany  was 
also  divided  into  circles,  or  districts,  for  governmental  purposes. 
In  1499  Maximilian  endeavored,  without  success,  to  coerce  the 
Swiss  League  into  submission  to  the  Imperial  Chamber,  and  to 
punish  it  for  helping  the  French  in  their  Italian  invasion.  Al- 
though he  was  brave,  cultured,  and  eloquent,  he  lacked  persever- 
ance, and  not  a  few  of  his  numerous  projects  failed.  The  most 
fortunate  event  in  his  life,  as  regards  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
house,  was  his  marriage  to  Mary  of  Burgundy  (1477).  His  grand- 
son Ferdinand  married  the  sister  of  Louis  II.,  the  last  king  of 
Bohemia  of  the  Polish  line,  who  was  also  king  of  Hungary  ;  and 
by  the  election  of  Ferdinand  to  be  his  successor  (1526),  both 
these  countries  were  added  to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  Austrian 
family.  To  Maximilian's  doings  in  Italy,  we  shall  soon  refer. 

German  Cities.  —  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was 
a  rapid  growth  of  German  cities,  and  an  advance  of  the  trading-classes.  The 
cities  gained  a  large  measure  of  self-government,  and  were  prosperous  little 
republics.  They  were  centers  of  commerce  and  wealth,  and  often  exercised 
power  much  beyond  their  own  precincts,  which  were  well  defended  by  ditches, 
walls,  and  towers.  The  old  Gothic  town-halls  in  Aix,  Nuremburg,  Cologne* 
etc.,  are  monuments  of  municipal  thrift  and  dignity.  Their  churches  and 
convents  grew  rich,  and  schools  with  numerous  pupils  were  connected  with 
them.  Dwellings  became  more  comfortable  and  attractive.  All  branches  of 
art  and  manufacture  flourished.  The  city  nobles  and  the  guilds  had  their 
banquets.  In  the  church  festivals  all  the  people  took  part.  The  German 
cities,  such  as  Mayence,  Worms,  Strasburg,  Liibeck,  Augsburg,  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  Italian  visitors. 
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V.      ITALY. 

Condition  of  Italy. —  Italy,  at  the  epoch  of  the  French  inva- 
sions, was  the  most  prosperous  as  well  as  the  most  enlightened 
and  civilized  country  in  Europe.  Its  opulent  and  splendid  cities 
were  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  from  the  less  favored  countries 
of  the  North.  But  national  unity  was  wanting.  The  country  was 
made  up  of  discordant  states.  Venice  was  ambitious  of  conquest ; 
and  the  pontiffs  in  this  period,  to  the  grief  of  all  true  friends  of 
religion,  were  absorbed  in  Italian  politics,  being  eager  to  carve 
out  principalities  for  their  relatives.  Italy  was  exposed  to  two 
perils.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  menaced  by  the  Ottoman  Turks ; 
not  to  speak  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  were  rival 
aspirants  for  control  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  On  the  other  hand, 
voyages  of  discovery  were  threatening  to  open  new  highways  of 
commerce  to  supersede  the  old  routes  of  traffic  through  its  mari- 
time cities. 

Milan.  —  The  fall  of  Constantinople  produced  a  momentary 
union  in  Italy.  At  Lodi,  in  1454,  the  principal  states  took  an 
oath  of  perpetual  concord,  —  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan ; 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  to  whom  Florence  had  given  the  name  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country ; "  Alfonso  V.  the  Magnanimous,  king  of 
Naples  and  Sicily;  the  Popes  Calixtus  III.  and  Pius  II.  (1455- 
1464).  But  conflicts  soon  arose  among  them.  An  abortive 
attempt  was  made  by  John  of  Calabria  to  deprive  Ferdinand  of 
Naples  of  his  inheritance  (1462).  In  1478  there  was  a  coalition 
against  Florence  ;  in  1482,  a  coalition  against  Venice.  The  Turks 
made  the  best  use  of  these  quarrels,  and  captured  Otranto  (1480), 
killing  or  enslaving  twelve  thousand  Christians.  The  idea  of  the 
ancients  that  tyrannicide  is  a  virtue,  whether  the  master  be  good 
or  bad,  was  caught  up,  and  gave  rise  to  conspiracies.  At  Milan,  in 
1476,  the  cruel  Duke  Galeazzo  Maria  was  assassinated  by  three 
young  men,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen.  Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
his  son,  a  minor,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  But 
his  uncle,  Ludovico  il  Moro,  had  seized  on  power,  and  ruled  in 
the  name  of  Giovanni  (1480).  He  imprisoned  Giovanni  and 
his  young  wife  ;  and  being  threatened  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
had  for  an  ally  Peter  de  Medici,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Pope  and  the  Venetians ;  and,  not  confiding  in  them,  he  invited 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Genoa 
fell  under  the  yoke  of  Ludovico,  who  was  invested  with  it  by 
Charles  VIII.  as  a  fief  of  France. 

Venice.  —  Venice,  which  up  to  the  fall  of  Constantinople  had 
been  the  strongest  of  the  Italian  states,  forgot  its  duties  and  its 
dangers  in  relation  to  the  Turks,  in  order  to  aggrandize  itself  in 
Italy.  It  could  not  avoid  war  with  them,  which  broke  out  in  1464. 
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The  Turks  took  Negropont  and  Scutari,  passed  the  Piave,  and 
the  fires  kindled  by  their  troops  could  be  seen  from  Venice.  The 
city  made  a  shameful  treaty  with  them,  paying  them  a  large  sum 
(1479).  But  four  years  after,  it  conquered  Cyprus,  which  it  did 
not  scruple  to  demand  the  privilege  of  holding  as  a  fief  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt.  The  great  power  of  Venice  at  this  time  was  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  all  the  other  states ;  but  their  first  combina- 
tion against  it  in  1482,  in  defense  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  of 
no  effect.  In  1454  the  government  of  Venice  was  placed  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  three  "  inquisitors"  who  exercised  despotic 
power  under  the  old  forms,  and,  by  such  means  as  secret  trials  and 
executions,  maintained  internal  order  and  quiet  at  the  cost  of 
liberty.  Its  soldiers  were  condottieri,  under  foreign  leaders,  whom 
it  watched  with  the  utmost  jealousy. 

Florence.  —  Cosmo  de  Medici  had  continued  to  be  a  man  of 
the  people  (p.  339).  But  the  members  of  his  family  who  fol- 
lowed him,  while  they  copied  his  munificence  and  public  spirit, 
behaved  more  as  princes.  Against  Peter  I.  plots  were  formed  by 
the  nobles,  but  were  baffled  (1465).  Jerome  Riario,  a  nephew 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  strove  with  papal  help  to  conquer  for  himself 
a  principality  in  the  Romagna.  The  Florentines  protested  against 
it  as  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Lodi.  Hence  Riario  took  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  the  lives  of  Lorenzo  and 
Julian,  sons  of  Cosmo.  They  were  attacked  in  the  cathedral  of 
Florence  by  the  assassins,  during  the  celebration  of  mass ;  Julian 
was  killed,  but  Lorenzo  escaped.  The  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  one  of 
the  accomplices,  was  hung  from  his  palace  window  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes.  The  Pope  excommunicated  the  Medici,  and  all  the 
Italian  states  plunged  into  war.  The  capture  of  Otranto  at  this 
time  by  the  Turks  frightened  the  princes.  Lorenzo  de  Medici 
repaired  in  person  to  Naples  to  negotiate  with  Ferdinand,  the 
Pope's  ally,  and  peace  was  concluded.  Lorenzo  earned  the  name 
of  "  The  Magnificent  "  by  his  lavish  patronage  of  literature  and 
art. 

Savonarola.  —  Against  the  rule  of  Lorenzo,  one  voice  was 
raised,  that  of  the  Dominican  monk  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  preach- 
er of  fervid  eloquence,  who  aimed  in  his  harangues,  not  only  to 
move  individuals  to  repentance,  but  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
amendment  of  public  morals,  and  a  political  reform  in  the  direc- 
tion of  liberty.  In  his  discourses,  however,  he  lashed  the  ecclesi- 
astical corruptions  of  the  time,  not  sparing  those  highest  in  power. 
There  were  two  parties,  that  of  the  young  nobles,  —  the  arribiati, 
or  "  enraged  ;  "  and  that  of  the  people,  —  the  frateschi,  or  friends 
of  the  monks.  Savonarola  proclaimed  that  a  great  punishment 
was  impending  over  Italy.  He  predicted  the  invasion  from  north 
of  the  Alps. 
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Florence  in  the  Age  of  Lorenzo.  —  Florence  in  the  time  of  Lorenzo 
presented  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  Athens  in  its  most  flourishing 
days.  In  some  respects,  the  two  communities  were  quite  unlike.  Florence 
was  not  a  conquering  power,  and  had  no  extensive  dominion.  Civil  and  mili- 
tary life  were  distinct  from  one  another :  the  Italian  had  come  to  rely  more 
upon  diplomacy  than  upon  arms,  and  his  wealth  and  mercantile  connections 
made  him  anxious  to  avoid  war.  In  Florence,  moreover,  trade  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  in  high  repute ;  industry  was  widely  diffused,  and  was  held 
in  honor.  But  in  equality  and  pride  of  citizenship,  in  versatility  of  talent 
and  intellectual  activity,  in  artistic  genius  and  in  appreciation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  art,  in  refinement  of  manners,  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  a  joyous 
social  life,  the  Florentines  in  the  fifteenth  century  compare  well  with  the 
Athenians  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  In  Florence,  the  burgess  or  citizen  had  at- 
tained to  the  standing  to  which  in  other  countries  he  only  aspired.  Nobility 
of  blood  was  counted  as  of  some  worth;  but  where  there  was  not  wealth  or 
intellect  with  it,  it  was  held  in  comparatively  low  esteem.  Prosperous  mer- 
chants, men  of  genius  and  education,  and  skillful  artisans  were  on  a  level 
with  the  best.  Men  of  noble  extraction  engaged  in  business.  The  common- 
wealth conferred  knighthood  on  the  deserving,  according  to  the  practice  of 
sovereign  princes.  Persons  of  the  highest  social  standing  did  not  disdain  to 
labor  in  their  shops  and  counting-houses.  Frugal  in  their  domestic  life,  the 
Florentines  strove  to  maintain  habits  of  frugality  by  strict  sumptuary  laws. 
Limits  were  set  to  indulgence  in  finery,  food,  etc.  The  population  of  Flor- 
ence somewhat  exceeded  one  hundred  thousand.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city,  there  was  a  multitude  of  attractive,  richly  furnished  villas  and  country- 
houses.  Among  the  industries  in  which  the  busy  population  was  engaged  in 
1472,  a  chronicler  enumerates  eighty-three  rich  and  splendid  warehouses  of 
the  silk-merchants'  guild,  thirty-three  great  banks,  and  forty-four  goldsmiths' 
and  jewellers'  shops.  The  houses  of  the  rich  were  furnished  with  elegance, 
and  decorated  with  beautiful  works  of  art.  There  was  a  great  contrast  be- 
tween the  simplicity  of  ordinary  domestic  life,  especially  as  regards  provisions 
for  the  table,  and  the  splendor  displayed  on  public  occasions,  or  when  guests 
were  to  be  hospitably  entertained.  The  effect  of  literary  culture  was  seen 
in  the  tone  of  conversation.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great  sculptors  were 
all  goldsmiths,  and  came  out  of  the  workshop.  A  new  generation  of  painters 
had  a  like  practical  training.  In  those  days,  there  was  a  union  of  manual 
skill  with  imagination.  The  art  of  the  goldsmith  preceded  and  outstripped 
all  the  others.  In  such  a  society,  there  was  naturally  a  great  relish  for  public 
festivals,  both  sacred  and  secular.  Everywhere  in  Italy  the  Mysteries,  or 
religious  plays,  exhibiting  events  of  scriptural  history,  were  in  vogue;  bril- 
liant pantomimes  were  enjoyed,  and  the  festivities  of  the  yearly  carnival  were 
keenly  relished.  In  the  government  of  Florence,  the  liberty  of  the  citizens 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  choosing  of  their  magistrates.  Once  in  office, 
they  ruled  with  arbitrary  power.  There  was  no  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  was 
there  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  public  councils.  It  was  a  community 
where,  with  all  its  cultivation  and  elegance,  morality  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
Lorenzo  himself,  although  "  he  had  all  the  qualities  of  poet  and  statesman, 
connoisseur  and  patron  of  learning,  citizen  and  prince,"  nevertheless  "could 
not  keep  himself  from  the  epicureanism  of  the  time,"  and  was  infected  with 
its  weaknesses  and  vices.  "These  joyous  and  refined  civilizations,"  writes 
M.  Taine,  "based  on  a  worship  of  pleasure  and  intellectuality,  —  Greece  of  the , 
fourth  century,  Provence  of  the  twelfth,  and  Italy  of  the  sixteenth,  —  were  not 
enduring.  Man  in  these  lacks  some  checks.  After  sudden  outbursts  of  genius 
and  creativeness,  he  wanders  away  in  the  direction  of  license  and  egotism ;  the 
degenerate  artist  and  thinker  makes  room  for  the  sophist  and  the  dilettant." 

The  Popes. — The  Popes,  Nicholas  V.  (1447-1455),  a  protect- 
or of  scholars  and  a  cultivated  man,  and  Pius  II.  (1458-1464), 
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Othman,  1307-1325. 


Orchan,  1325-1359. 


1 
Amiiriit.il   I,  1359-1389. 

ISajazet  I,  1389-1402. 


Alaeddin. 


Soliraan,  1402-1410.  Musa,  1410*1413.  Issa,  Mohammed  I,  1413-1421. 

, . I 

I      ' 
Amurath   II,  1421-1451. 

Mohammed  II,  1451-1481. 


Bajazet  II,  1481-1512. 


Selim  I,  1512-1520. 

Soliman  I,  1520-1566. 

Selim   II,  1566-1574. 

Amurath  III,  1574-1595. 

Mohammed  III,  1595-1603. 


Djem. 


Achmet  I,  1603-1617. 


Mustapha  I,  1617-1618, 1622-1623. 


Othman   II,  1618-1622.      Amurath  IV,  1623-1640.      Ibrahim,  1640-1649,  deposed. 


Mohammed   IV,  1649-1687,  deposed. 


Soliman  II, 

1687-1691. 


Achmet  II, 

1691-1695. 


Mustapha  II,  1695-1703,  deposed. 


Achmet  III,  1703-1730,  deposed. 


Mahmoud   I,        Othman   III,       Mustapha    III,      Abul  Hamid  I,  1774-1789. 
1730-1754.  I754-I757-  i757-I774- 


Selim   III, 

1789-1807,  deposed. 


Mustapha  IV, 

1807-1808,  deposed. 


Mahmoud  II,  1808-1839. 


Abdul  Medjid,  1839-1861. 


Abdul  Aziz,  1861-1876. 


Murad  V  (June  4,  i876-Aug.  31,  1876).          Abdul  Hamid  II  (Aug.  31,  1876-). 

[Mainly  from  George's  Genealogical  Tables.] 
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zealously  but  in  vain  exhorted  to  crusades  against  the  Turk. 
Paul  II.  (1464-1471)  pursued  the  same  course;  but  after  him, 
for  a  half-century,  there  ensued  the  deplorable  era  when  the  pon- 
tiffs were  more  busied  with  other  interests  than  with  those  per- 
taining to  the  weal  of  Christianity.  The  pontificates  of  Sixtus 
IV.  (1471-1484),  Innocent  VIIL  (1484-1492),  and  especially  of 
Alexander  VI.  (1492-1503),  the  second  pope  of  the  Borgia 
family,  present  a  lamentable  picture  of  worldly  schemes  and  of 
"  nepotism,"  as  the  projects  for  the  temporal  advancement  of 
their  relatives  were  termed.  The  Roman  principality  was  the  prey 
of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  theater  of  wars,  and  of  assassinations 
perpetrated  by  the  knife  or  with  poison.  Alexander  VI.  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  or  destroying  all  these  petty  lords.  He  was 
seconded  in  these  endeavors  by  his  son  Ccesar  Borgia,  brave, 
accomplished,  and  fascinating,  but  a  monster  of  treachery  and 
cruelty.  No  deed  was  savage  or  base  enough  to  cost  him  any 
remorse.  Hardly  had  he  acquired  the  Romagna,  when  Pope 
Alexander  died.  He  drank  of  a  poison  which  it  was  charged 
that  he  and  Ccesar  Borgia  had  intended  for  a  cardinal.  The 
latter  was  betrayed,  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  and,  while  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
was  slain  before  the  castle  of  Viana. 

Naples.  —  In  Naples,  Ferdinand  /.,  who  was  established  on  his 
throne  by  the  defeat  of  his  competitors  in  1462,  provoked  a  revolt 
of  his  barons  by  his  tyranny,  invited  them  to  a  festival  to  cele- 
brate a  reconciliation  with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  seized  at 
the  table,  and  then  to  be  put  to  death.  He  treated  the  people 
with  equal  injustice  and  cruelty.  He  allowed  the  Turks  to  take 
Otranto  (1480),  and  the  Venetians  to  take  Gallipoli  and  Poli- 
c astro  (1484). 

"Weakness  of  Italy.  —  Italy,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, with  all  its  proficiency  in  art  and  letters,  and  its  superiority 
in  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life,  was  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
This  was  especially  true  after  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
Diplomacy  had  become  a  school  of  fraud.  Battles  had  come  to 
be,  in  general,  bloodless ;  but  either  perfidy,  or  prison  and  the 
dagger,  were  the  familiar  instruments  of  warfare.  The  country 
from  its  beauty,  its  wealth,  and  its  factious  state,  was  an  alluring 
prize  to  foreign  invaders. 
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Their  Conquests.  —  The  empire  of  Mohammed  II.  (1451- 
1481)  extended  from  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  on  the  Danube,  to  the 
middle  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  east  was  the  Seljukian  principality 
of  Caramania  in  the  center  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  when  that  was 
finally  overthrown  (1486),  Persian,  whose  hostility  was  inflamed 
by  differences  of  sect.  The  conquest  of  the  Greek  Empire  was 
achieved  by  Mohammed.  Matthias  Conrinus  (1458-1493),  the 
successor  of  Hunyady,  was  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Hungary, 
and  defended  the  line  of  the  Danube  against  the  Turkish  assaults. 
For  twenty-three  years  Scanderbeg,  the  intrepid  Prince  of  Alba- 
nia, repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems.  It  was  not  until  ten 
years  after  his  death  (1467)  that  his  principal  stronghold  was 
surrendered  to  the  invaders.  The  attacks  on  the  Venetians  have 
already  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Otranto. 
Bajazet  II.  was  more  inclined  to  study  than  to  war :  his  brother 
Djem,  who  tried  to  supplant  him,  passed  as  a  prisoner  into  the 
hands  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  An  annual  tribute  was  paid  by  the 
Sultan  for  keeping  him  from  coming  back  to  Turkey ;  and  when, 
at  last,  he  was  released,  he  was  perfidiously  poisoned.  Selim  I. 
(1512-1520)  entered  anew  on  the  path  of  conquest.  He  de- 
feated the  Persians,  and  made  the  Tigris  his  eastern  boundary. 
He  annexed  to  his  empire  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The 
Sultan  now  became  the  commander  of  the  faithful,  the  inheritor 
of  the  prophetic  as  well  as  military  leadership.  The  conquest 
of  Alexandria  by  Selim  (1517)  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  the 
commerce  of  Venice,  by  intercepting  its  communication  with  the 
Orient.  The  despotic  domination  of  Selim  stretched  from  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile.  Such  was  the  empire  which  the  Ottoman  conqueror  handed 
down  to  his  son,  Soliman  I.  the  Magnificent  (1520-1566).  Mo- 
hammed II.  and  Selim  were  the  two  conquerors  by  whom  the 
Ottoman  Empire  was  built  up.  Each  of  them  combined  with  an 
iron  will  and  revolting  cruelty  a  taste  for  science  and  poetry,  and 
the  genius  of  a  ruler.  They  take  rank  among  the  most  eminent 
tyrants  in  Asiatic  history.  While  they  were  spreading  their  do- 
minion far  and  wide,  the  popes  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  West 
did  nothing  more  effectual  than  to  debate  upon  the  means  of 
confronting  so  great  a  danger. 
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VII.      RUSSIA. 

Russia :  Ivan  HI.  —  For-  two  centuries  Russia  paid  tribute  to  the 
Tartar  conquerors  in  the  South,  the  "Golden  Horde"  (p.  283). 
The  liberator  of  his  people  from  this  yoke  was  Ivan  ///.,  —  Ivan 
the  Great, —  (1462-1505).  In  the  period  when  the  nations  of  the 
West  were  becoming  organized,  Russia  escaped  from  its  servitude, 
and  made  some  beginnings  of  intellectual  progress.  Ivan  was  a 
cold  and  calculating  man,  who  preferred  to  negotiate  rather  than 
to  fight;  but  he  inflicted  savage-  punishments,  and  even  "his 
glance  caused  women  to  faint."  He  was  able  to  subdue  the  rich 
trading-city  of  Novgorod  (1478),  which  had  been  connected 
with  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  where  a  party  endeavored  to 
bring  to  pass  a  union  with  Poland.  He  conquered  unknown 
frozen  districts  in  the  North,  and  smaller  princedoms,  including 
Tver,  in  the  interior.  The  empire  of  the  Horde  was  so  broken  up 
that  Ivan  achieved  an  almost  bloodless  triumph,  which  made 
Russia  free.  In  wars  with  Lithuania,  Western  Russia  was  recon- 
quered up  to  the  Soja.  Ivan  married  Sophia  Palceologus,  a  niece 
of  the  last  Christian  emperor  of  the  East.  She  taught  him  "  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  autocracy."  Numerous  Greek  emigrants 
of  different  arts  and  professions  came  to  Moscow.  Ivan  took  for 
the  new  arms  of  Russia  the  two-headed  eagle  of  the  Byzantine 
Caesars,  and  thenceforward  Russia  looked  on  herself  as  the  heir  of 
the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Russian  metropolitan,  called  afterwards 
Patriarch,  was  now  elected  by  Russian  bishops.  Moscow  became 
"  the  metropolis  of  orthodoxy,"  and  as  such  the  protector  of 
Greek  Christians  in  the  East.  Ivan  laid  out  in  the  city  the  fortified 
inclosure  styled  the  Kremlin.  He  brought  into  the  country  Ger- 
man and  Italian  mechanics.  It  was  he  who  founded  the  greatness 
of  Russia.  Vassali  Ivanovitch  (1505-1533),  his  son,  continued 
the  struggle  with  Lithuania,  and  acquired  Smolensk  (1514). 
He  exchanged  embassies  with  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  West. 

Ivan  IV.  (1533-1584).  —  Ivan  IV.,  Ivan  the  Terrible,  first  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  since  attached  to  "  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias."  It  was  the  name  that  was  given,  in  the  Slavonian  books 
which  he  read,  to  the  ancient  kings  and  emperors  of  the  East  and 
of  Rome.  Moscow  was  now  to  be  a  third  Rome,  the  successor  of 
Constantinople.  Ivan  conquered  the  Tartar  principalities  of  Kazan 
and  Astrakhan  in  the  South,  and  extended  his  dominion  to  the 
Caucasus.  The  Volga,  through  its  entire  course,  was  now  a  Russian 
river.  He  brought  German  mechanics  into  Russia,  established 
printing-presses,  and  made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  invited  to  an  alliance  against  Poland  and  Sweden. 
It  was  in  this  reign  (1581-1582)  that  a  brigand  chief,  Irmak  by 
name  (a  Cossack,  in  the  service  of  the  Czar),  crossed  the  Urals 
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with  a  few  hundred  followers,  and  made  the  conquest  of  the  vast 
region  of  Siberia,  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  Ivan 
sent  thither  bishops  and  priests.  He  had  to  cede  Livonia  to  the 
Swedes,  who,  with  their  allies  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  In 
Russia,  he  put  down  the  aristocracy,  and  crushed  all  resistance  to 
his  personal  rule.  Whatever  tyranny  and  cruelty  this  result  cost, 
it  prevented  Russia  from  becoming  an  anarchic  kingdom  like 
Poland.  Ivan,  by  forming  the  national  guard  of  streltsi  or  strelitz, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  standing  army.  In  his  personal  conduct, 
brutal  and  sensual  practices  alternated  with  exercises  of  piety.  In 
a  fit  of  wrath,  he  struck  his  son  Ivan  a  fatal  blow,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  After  a  short  reign  of  his 
second  son,  Feodor  (1584-1598),  who  was  weak  in  mind  and  body, 
the  throne  was  usurped  by  one  of  the  aristocracy,  the  able  and 
ambitious  regent,  Boris  Godounof  (1598-1605). 

The  Cossacks. — These  were  brought  into  subjection  by  Ivan  IV. 
and  his  successors.  They  were  robber  hordes  of  mixed  origin, 
partly  Tartar  and  partly  Russian.  Their  abodes  were  near  the 
rapids  of  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  Don,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus.  They  were  fierce  warriors,  and  did  a  great  service  to 
Russia  in  subduing  the  wild  nomad  tribes  on  the  north  and  east 
of  the  regions  where  the  Cossacks  dwelt. 

Times  of  Trouble.  —  After  the  death  of  Bans  Godounof,  two 
pretenders,  one  after  the  other,  each  assuming  to  be  Demetrius, 
the  younger  son  of  Ivan,  —  a  son  who  had  been  put  to  death, — 
seized  on  power.  This  was  rendered  possible  by  the  mutual  strife 
of  Russian  factions,  and  by  the  help  afforded  to  the  impostors  by 
the  Poles.  Sigismund  III.,  king  of  Poland,  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  second  Demetrius.  Moscow  was  forced  to  surrender 
(1610)  ;  and  the  czar  whom  the  nobles  had  enthroned,  Basil  V., 
died  in  a  Polish  prison.  These  events  gave  rise  to  a  lasting  enmity 
between  the  two  Slavonic  nations.  In  1611  the  Poles  were  driven 
out  by  a  national  rising,  which  led  to  the  elevation  to  the  throne 
of  Michael  Romanoff  (1613-1645),  the  founder  of  the  present  dy- 
nasty of  czars.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden,  and  with  the  Poles.  Commercial  treaties  were  made  with 
foreign  nations.  In  Russia  there  was  a  great  increase  of  internal 
prosperity. 

Serfdom  in  Russia.  —  The  lower  classes  in  Russia  consisted  of  three 
divisions:  I.  Slaves,  captives  taken  in  war,  who  were  bought  and  sold. 
2.  The  inscribed  peasants,  who  were  attached  to  the  soil  apd  became  serfs. 
They  belonged  to  the  commune,  or  village,  which  held  the  land,  and  as  a  unit 
paid  to  the  lord  his  dues.  They  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population. 
The  peasant  was  an  arbitrary  master,  a  little  czar  in  his  own  family.  3.  The 
free  laborers,  who  could  change  their  masters,  but  who  soon  fell  into  the 
rank  of  serfs.  While  the  higher  classes  in  Russia  advanced,  the  condition 
of  the  rustics  for  several  centuries  continued  to  grow  worse. 
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Russian  Society.  —  The  great  nobles  kept  in  their  castles  a  host  of 
servants.  These  were  slaves,  subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  master.  Russian 
women  were  kept  in  seclusion.  There  was  an  Asiatic  stamp  imprinted  on  civil 
and  social  life.  "  Thanks  to  the  general  ignorance,  there  was  no  intellectual 
life  in  Russia:  thanks  to  the  seclusion  of  women,  there  was  no  society."  By 
degrees  intercourse  with  Western  Europe  was  destined  to  soften,  in  some 
particulars,  the  harsh  outlines  of  this  picture. 

VIII.       FRENCH   INVASIONS   OF   ITALY. 

Effect  of  Absolute  Monarchy. — The  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy  in  Western  Europe  placed  the  resources  of  the  nations 
at  the  service  of  their  respective  kings.  The  desire  of  national 
aggrandizement  led  to  great  European  wars,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  feudal  conflicts  of  a  former  day.  These  wars  began  with 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France. 

Motives  of  the  Invasion.  —  To  this  unwise  enterprise  Charles 
VIII.  was  impelled  by  a  romantic  dream  of  conquest,  which  was 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  Italian  peninsula.  He  intended  to  attack 
the  Turks  afterward,  and  to  establish  once  more,  under  his  pro- 
tection, a  Latin  kingdom  at  Jerusalem.  His  counselors  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  the  hazardous  undertaking.  In  order  to  set 
his  hands  free,  he  made  treaties  that  were  disadvantageous  to 
France  with  Henry  VII.,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic. He  was  invited  to  cross  the  Alps  by  Ludovico  il  Moro 
(p.  374),  by  the  Neapolitan  barons,  by  all  the  enemies  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  The  special  ground  of  the  invasion  was  the  claim 
of  the  French  king,  through  the  house  of  Anjou,  to  the  throne  of 
Naples.  In  1494  Charles  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  army, 
and,  with  the  support  of  Ludovico,  advanced  from  Milan,  through 
Florence  and  Rome,  to  Naples.  He  caused  himself  to  be  crowned 
King  of  Naples,  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  King  of  Jerusalem. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  power  alarmed  the  Pope  and 
the  other  princes,  including  Ludovico  himself,  who  was  afraid  that 
the  king  might  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  his  own  principality.  A 
formidable  league  was  formed  against  Charles,  including,  besides 
the  Italian  princes,  Ferdinand,  Maximilian,  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  It  was  the  first  European  combination  against  France. 
Charles  left  eleven  thousand  men  under  Gilbert  de  Montpensier, 
at  Naples ;  and  after  being  exposed  to  much  peril,  although  he 
won  a  victory  at  Fornuova  (1495),  ne  made  his  way  back  to 
France.  Ferdinand  II.,  aided  by  Spanish  troops,  expelled  the 
French  from  Naples ;  and  the  remnant  of  their  garrisons,  after 
the  death  of  Montpensier,  was  led  back  to  France.  The  con- 
quests of  Charles  were  lost  as  speedily  as  they  were  gained.  His 
great  expedition  proved  a  failure. 

Death  of  Savonarola.  —  Civil  strife  continued  in  the  Italian 
states.  Savonarola  had  been  excommunicated  by  Alexander  VI. 
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The  combination  of  parties  against  him  was  too  strong  to  be  over- 
come by  his  supporters,  and  he  was  put  to  death  in  1498. 

Louis  XII.  (1498-1515):  his  First  Italian  War.  — On  the  death 
of  Charles  VIII.,  who  left  no  male  children,  the  crown  reverted  to 
his  nearest  relative,  Louis  of  Orleans.  He  entered  once  more  on 
the  aggressive  enterprise  begun  by  his  predecessor.  He  laid  claim 
not  only  to  the  rights  of  Charles  VIII.  at  Naples,  but  also  claimed 
Milan  through  his  grandmother  Valentine  Visconti.  In  alliance 
with  Venice,  and  with  Florence  to  which  he  promised  Pisa,  then 
in  revolt  against  the  detested  Florentine  supremacy,  and  with  the 
support  of  Ccesar  Borgia,  he  entered  Italy,  and  defeated  Ludovico 
il  Moro  &\.Novara  (1500).  Ludovico  had  before  been  driven  out 
of  Milan  by  the  French,  but  had  regained  the  city.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  France ;  and  on  his  release  twelve  years  afterward,  he 
died  from  joy.  Louis  bargained  with  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  to 
divide  with  him  the  Neapolitan  kingdom.  Ferdinand,  the  king  of 
Naples,  was  thus  dethroned.  But  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  as 
treacherous  in  his  dealing  with  Louis  as  he  had  been  in  relation 
to  his  Neapolitan  namesake  ;  and  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  Spanish  general. 

The  Second  Italian  War  of  Louis.  —  Anxious  for  revenge,  Louis 
sent  two  armies  over  the  Pyrenees,  which  failed  of  success,  and  a 
third  army  into  Italy  under  La  Tremoille,  whieh  was  defeated  by 
Gonsalvo,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  Bayard,  the  pattern  of 
chivalry,  the  French  knight  "  without  fear  and  without  reproach." 

The  Third  Italian  War  of  Louis.  —  The  third  Italian  war  of 
Louis  began  in  1507,  and  lasted  eight  years.  It  includes  the  his- 
tory of  the  League  of  Cambray,  and  also  of  the  an ti- French 
League  subsequently  formed.  France  was  barely  saved  from  great 
calamities  in  consequence  of  foolish  treaties,  three  in  number, 
made  at  Blois  in  1504.  The  party  of  the  queen,  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, secured  the  betrothal  of  Claude,  the  child  of  Louis  XII.,  to 
Charles  of  Austria,  afterwards  Charles  V.,  the  son  of  Philip,  with 
the  promise  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany  as  her  dowry.  The  arrange- 
ment was  repudiated  by  the  estates  of  France  (1506).  Claude 
was  betrothed  to  Francis  of  Angouleme,  the  king's  nearest  male 
relative,  and  the  heir  of  the  French  crown.  On  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  to  Germaine  of  Foix,  Louis  agreed  to  give  up  his 
claims  on  Naples.  The  sufferings  of  Italy  had  redounded  to  the 
advantage  of  Venice.  Among  her  other  gains,  she  had  annexed 
certain  towns  in  the  Romagna  which  fell  into  anarchy  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ccesar  Borgia.  The  energetic  Pope,  Julius  IL,  organized 
a  combination,  the  celebrated  League  of  Cambray  (1508 ),  between 
himself,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  kings  of  France  and  of 
Aragon  :  its  object  was  the  humbling  of  Venice,  and  the  division 
of  her  mainland  possessions  among  the  partners  in  the  League.  A 
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fine  army  of  Louis,  composed  of  French,  Lombards,  and  Swiss, 
crossed  the  Adda,  and  routed  the  Venetians,  who  abandoned  all  their 
towns  outside  of  Venice.  Each  of  the  other  confederate  powers 
now  seized  the  places  which  it  desired.  France,  mistress  of  Milan, 
was  at  the  height  of  her  power.  The  Venetians,  however,  retook 
Padua  from  the  emperor.  The  Pope  made  peace  with  them,  and, 
fired  with  the  spirit  of  Italian  patriotism,  organized  a  new  league 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  —  "the  barbarians,"  as  he  called 
them  —  from  the  country.  Old  man  as  he  was,  he  took  the  field 
himself  in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  was  defeated,  and  went  to 
Rome.  Louis  convoked  a  council  at  Pisa,  which  was  to  depose 
Julius.  A  Holy  League  was  formed  between  the  Pope,  Venice, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  arms 
of  the  French  under  Gaston  of  Foix,  the  young  duke  of  Nemours, 
were  for  a  while  successful.  Ravenna  was  in  their  hands.  But 
Gaston  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory.  The  Swiss  came  down,  and 
established  Maximilian  Sforza  at  Milan.  Leo  X.,  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  and  hostile  to  France,  was  chosen  Pope  (1513).  The 
French  troops  were  defeated  by  the  Swiss  near  Novara,  and  driven 
beyond  the  Alps.  France  was  attacked'on  the  north  by  the  Eng- 
lish, with  Maximilian,  who  had  joined  the  League  in  1513:  and 
Bayard  was  taken  captive.  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  had 
made  a  diversion  in  favor  of  France,  was  beaten  and  slain  at 
Flodden  Field  (1513).  The  eastern  borders  of  France  were 
attacked  by  the  Swiss  Leagues,  who,  aided  by  Austrians,  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Dijon.  They  were  bought  off  by  La  Tremoille 
the  French  commander,  by  a  large  payment  of  money,  and  by 
still  more  lavish  promises.  France  concluded  peace  with  the 
Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Aragon  (1514),  and  in  the 
next  year  with  Henry  VIII.,  whose  sister,  Mary,  Louis  XII.  mar- 
ried, a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  He 
abandoned  his  pretensions  to  the  Milanese,  in  favor  of  his  younger 
daughter  Renee,  the  wife  of  Hercules  II.,  the  duke  of  Ferrara. 
Louis  died  (1515),  shortly  after  his  marriage.  The  policy  of  the 
belligerent  pontiff,  Julius  II.,  had  triumphed.  The  French  were 
expelled  from  Italy,  but  the  Spaniards  were  left  all  the  stronger. 

The  events  just  narrated  bring  us  into  the  midst  of  the  struggles 
and  ambitions  of  ruling  houses,  diplomatic  intercourse  among 
states,  and  international  wars.  These  are  distinguishing  features 
of  modern  times. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
INVENTION  AND  DISCOVERY:  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

WE  have  glanced  at  the  new  life  of  Europe  in  its  political  mani- 
festations. We  have  now  to  view  this  new  life  in  other  relations  : 
we  have  to  inquire  how  it  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  effort 
in  different  directions. 

The  term  Renaissance  is  frequently  applied  at  present  not  only  to  the  "  new 
birth  "  of  art  and  letters,  but  to  all  the  characteristics,  taken  together,  of  the 
period  of  transition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern  life.  The  transformation 
in  the  structure  and  policy  of  states,  the  passion  for  discovery,  the  dawn  of  a 
more  scientific  method  of  observing  man  and  nature,  the  movement  towards 
more  freedom  of  intellect  and  of  conscience,  are  part  and  parcel  of  one  com- 
prehensive change,  —  a  change  which  even  now  has  not  reached  its  goal.  It 
was  not  so  much  "  the  arts  and  the  inventions,  the  knowledge  and  the  books, 
which  suddenly  became  vital  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,"  that  created 
the  new  epoch :  it  was  "  the  intellectual  energy,  the  spontaneous  outburst  of 
intelligence,  which  enabled  mankind  at  that  moment  to  make  use  of  them." 

Inventions :  Gunpowder.  —  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, there  were  brought  into  practical  use  several  inventions 
most  important  in  their  results  to  civilization.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal were  gunpowder,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  printing  by 
movable  types.  Gunpowder  was  not  first  made  by  Schwartz,  a 
monk  of  Freiburg,  as  has  often  been  asserted.  We  have  notices, 
more  or  less  obscure,  of  the  use  of  an  explosive  material  re- 
sembling it,  among  the  Chinese,  among  the  Indians  in  the  East 
as  early  as  Alexander  the  Great,  and  among  the  Arabs,  It  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  fire-arms  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  effect  was  to  make  infantry  an  effective  force,  and 
to  equalize  combatants,  since  a  peasant  could  handle  a  gun  as  well 
as  a  knight.  Another  consequence  has  been  to  mitigate  the  bru- 
talizing influence  of  war  on  the  soldiery,  by  making  it  less  a  hand- 
to-hand  encounter,  an  encounter  with  swords  and  spears,  attended 
with  bloodshed,  and  kindling  personal  animosity;  and  by  rendering 
it  possible  to  hold  in  custody  large  numbers  of  captives,  whose 
lives,  therefore,  can  be  spared. 

The  Compass.  —  The  properties  of  the  magnetic  needle  were 
first  applied  to  navigation,  it  is  thought,  by  Flavio  Gioja,  from  the 
district  of  Amalfi,  in  Italy,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  compass  came  into  general  use.  Navigation  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  Mediterranean  and  to  maritime  coasts. 
The  sailor  could  push  out  into  the  ocean  without  losing  himself  on 
its  boundless  waste. 

Printing.  —  Printing,  which  had  been  done  to  some  extent  by 
wooden  blocks,  was  probably  first  done  with  movable  types  (about 
1450)  by  John  Gutenberg,  who  was  born  at  Mentz,  but  who  lived 
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long  at  Strasburg.  He  was  furnished  with  capital  by  an  asso- 
ciate, Faust,  and  worked  in  company  with  a  skillful  copyist  of 
manuscripts,  Schoffer.  Gutenberg  brought  the  art  to  such  per- 
fection, that  in  1456  a  complete  Latin  Bible  was  printed.  Within 
a  short  time,  printing-presses  were  set  up  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  Germany  and  Italy.  As  an  essential  concomitant,  linen  and 
cotton  paper  came  into  vogue  in  the  room  of  the  costly  parch- 
ment. Books  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  rich.  Despite  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  thought  traveled  from  city  to  city  and 
from  land  to  land.  It  was  a  sign  of  a  new  era,  that  Maximilian 
in  Germany  and  Louis  XL  in  France  founded  a  postal  system. 

New  Route  to  India.  —  The  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  of 
the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  (1419-1420),  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  and  of  the  Azores,  was  followed  by  their  discovery  of 
the  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  with  its  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  gums 
(1445).  The  Pope,  to  whom  was  accorded  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  heathen  and  of  newly  discovered  lands,  granted  to  the  Por- 
tuguese the  possession  of  these  regions,  and  of  whatever  discoveries 
they  should  make  as  far  as  India.  From  Lower  Guinea  (Congo}, 
Bartholomew  Diaz  reached  the  southern  point  of  Africa  (1486), 
which  King  John  II.  named  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Then, 
under  Emamiel  the  Great  (1495-1521),  Vasco  da  Gama  found 
the  way  to  East  India,  round  the  Cape,  by  sailing  over  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  into  the  harbor  of  Calcutta 
(1498).  The  Portuguese  encountered  the  resistance  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans to  their  settlement ;  but  by  their  valor  and  persistency, 
especially  by  the  agency  of  their  leaders  Almeida  and  the  brave 
Albuquerque,  their  trading-posts  were  established  on  the  coast. 

Discovery  of  America.  —  The  grand  achievement  in  maritime 
exploration  in  this  age  was  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa.  The  conviction  that  India 
could  be  reached  by  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction  took  possession 
of  his  mind.  Having  sought  in  vain  for  the  patronage  of  John  II. 
of  Portugal,  and  having  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  apply  for 
aid  from  Henry  VII.  of  England,  he  was  at  length  furnished  with 
three  ships  by  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile,  to  whom  Granada  had 
just  submitted  (1492).  Columbus  was  to  have  the  station  of 
grand  admiral  and  viceroy  over  the  lands  to  be  discovered,  with 
a  tenth  part  of  the  incomes  to  be  drawn  from  them,  and  the  rank 
of  a  nobleman  for  himself  and  his  posterity.  The  story  of  an 
open  mutiny  on  his  vessels  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  proof:  that 
there  were  alarm  and  discontent  among  the  sailors,  may  well  be 
believed.  On  the  nth  of  October,  Columbus  thought  that  he 
discovered  a  light  in  the  distance.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  Oct.  12,  a  sailor  on  the  Pinta  espied  the  dim  outline  of  the 
beach,  and  shouted,  "  Land,  land  ! "  It  was  an  island  called 
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Guanahani,  named  by  Columbus,  in  honor  of  Jesus,  San  Salva- 
dor. Its  beauty  and  productiveness  excited  admiration ;  but 
neither  here  nor  on  the  large  islands  of  Cuba  (Hispaniola)  and 
Hayti  {St.  Domingo},  which  were  discovered  soon  after,  were  there 
found  the  gold  and  precious  stones  which  the  navigators  and  their 
patrons  at  home  so  eagerly  desired.  Columbus  built  a  fort  on  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  and  founded  a  colony.  The  name  of  West 
Indies  was  applied  to  the  new  lands.  Columbus  lived  and  died  in 
the  belief  that  the  region  which  he  discovered  belonged  to  India. 
Of  an  intermediate  continent,  and  of  an  ocean  beyond  it,  he  did 
not  dream.  The  Pope  granted  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  the 
newly  discovered  regions  of  America,  from  a  line  stretching  one 
hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Azores.  Afterwards  Ferdinand  al- 
lowed to  the  king  of  Portugal  that  the  line  should  run  three  hundred 
and  seventy,  instead  of  one  hundred,  leagues  west  of  these  islands. 
In  two  subsequent  voyages  (1493-1496,  1498-1500),  Columbus 
discovered  Jamaica  and  the  Little  Antilles,  the  Caribbean  Islands, 
and  finally  the  mainland  at  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  (1498). 
In  1497  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian  captain  living  in  England,  while 
in  quest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India,  touched  at  Cape  Breton, 
and  followed  the  coast  of  North  America  southward  for  a  distance 
of  nine  hundred  miles.  Shortly  after,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Floren- 
tine, employed  first  by  Spain  and  then  by  Portugal,  explored  in 
several  voyages  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  circumstance 
that  his  full  descriptions  were  published  (1504)  caused  the  name 
of  America,  first  at  the  suggestion  of  the  printer,  to  be  attached  to 
the  new  world. 

Later  Voyages  of  Columbus.  —  On  his  return  from  his  first 
voyage,  Columbus  was  received  with  distinguished  honors  by  the 
Spanish  sovereigns.  But  he  suffered  from  plots  caused  by  envy, 
both  on  the  islands  and  at  court.  Once  he  was  sent  home  in  fetters 
by  Bobadilla,  a  commissioner  appointed  by  Ferdinand.  He  was 
exonerated  from  blame,  but  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
to  him  were  not  fulfilled.  A  fourth  voyage  was  not  attended  by 
the  success  in  discovery  which  he  had  hoped  for,  and  the  last  two 
years  of  his  life  were  weary  and  sad.  Isabella  had  died ;  and  in 
1506  the  great  explorer,  who  with  all  his  other  virtues  combined 
a  sincere  piety,  followed  her  to  the  tomb. 

The  Pacific.  —  The  spirit  of  adventure,  the  hunger  for  wealth 
and  especially  for  the  precious  metals,  and  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  were  the  motives  which  combined  in  different  pro- 
portions to  set  on  foot  exploring  and  conquering  expeditions  to 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  West.  The  exploration  of  the  North- 
American  coast,  begun  by  John  Cabot,  Sebastian  Cabot  (1498), 
and  the  Portuguese  Cortereal  (1501),  continued  from  Labrador  to 
Florida.  In  1513  Balboa,  a  Spaniard  at  Darien.,  fought  his  way 
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to  a  height  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whence  he  descried  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Descending  to  the  shore,  and  riding  into  the  water 
up  to  his  thighs,  in  the  name  of  the  king  he  took  possession  of 
the  sea.  In  1520  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  captain,  sailed  round  the 
southern  cape  of  America,  and  over  the  ocean  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Pacific.  He  made  his  way  to  the  East  Indies,  but 
was  killed  on  one  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  leaving  it  to  his  com- 
panions to  finish  the  voyage  around  the  globe.  A  little  later  the 
Spaniards  added  first  Mexico,  and  then  Peru,  to  their  dominions. 

Conquest  of  Mexico.  —  The  Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs,  was  Hernando  Cortes  (1485-1547).  The 
principal  king  in  that  country  was  Montezuma,  whose  empire  was 
extensive,  with  numerous  cities,  and  with  no  inconsiderable  ad- 
vancement in  arts  and  industry.  From  Santiago,  in  1519,  Cortes 
conducted  an  expedition  composed  of  seven  hundred  Spaniards, 
founded  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  left  a  small  garrison,  subdued  the 
tribe  of  Tlascalans  who  joined  him,  and  was  received  by  Monte- 
zuma into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Cortes  made  him  a  prisoner  in 
his  own  palace,  and  seized  his  capital.  The  fire-arms  and  the 
horses  of  the  Spaniards  struck  the  natives  with  dismay.  Never- 
theless, they  made  a  stout  resistance.  To  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  shrewd  and  valiant  leader,  a  Spanish  force  was  sent  from 
the  West  Indies,  under  Narvaez,  to  supplant  him.  This  force  he 
defeated,  and  captured  their  chief.  In  1520  Cortes  gained  over 
the  Mexicans,  at  Otumba,  a  victory  which  was  decisive  in  its 
consequences.  The  city  of  Mexico  was  recaptured  (1521)  ;  for 
Montezuma  had  been  slain  by  his  own  people,  and  the  Spaniards 
driven  out.  Guatimozin,  the  new  king,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death,  and  the  country  wa.s  subdued.  Cortes  put  an  end  to 
the  horrid  religious  rites  of  the  Mexicans,  which  included  human 
sacrifices.  Becoming  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dread  at  home, 
he  was  recalled  (1528).  Afterwards  he  visited  the  peninsula  of 
California,  and  ruled  for  a  time  in  Mexico,  but  with  diminished 
authority. 

Conquest  of  Peru.  —  The  conquest  of  Peru  was  effected  by 
Francisco  Pizarro,  and  Almagro,  both  illiterate  adventurers,  equally 
daring  with  Cortes,  but  more  cruel  and  unscrupulous.  The  Peru- 
vians were  of  a  mild  character,  prosperous,  and  not  uncivilized, 
and  without  the  savage  religious  system  of  the  Mexicans.  They 
had  their  walled  cities  and  their  spacious  temples.  The  empire 
of  the  Incas,  as  the  rulers  were  called,  was  distracted  by  a  civil 
war  between  two  brothers,  who  shared  the  kingdom.  Pizarro 
captured  one  of  them,  Atahualpa,  and  basely  put  him  to  death 
after  he  had  provided  the  ransom  agreed  upon,  amounting  to  more 
than  $17,500,000  in  gold  (1533).  Pizarro  founded  Lima,  near 
the  sea-coast  (1535).  Almagro  and  Pizarro  fell  out  with  each 
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other,  and  the  former  was  defeated  and  beheaded.  The  land  and 
its  inhabitants  were  allotted  among  the  conquerors  as  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  horrible  oppression  of  the  people  excited  insurrec- 
tions. At  length  Charles  V.  sent  out  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  as  viceroy 
(1541),  at  a  time  when  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  the  last  of  the  family, 
held  sway.  Gonzalo  perished  on  the  gallows.  Gasca  reduced 
the  government  to  an  orderly  system. 

The  Amazon.  —  Orellena,  an  officer  of  Pizarro,  in  1541  first 
descended  the  river  Amazon  to  the  Atlantic.  His  fabulous  de- 
scriptions of  an  imaginary  El  Dorado,  whose  capital  with  its 
dazzling  treasures  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  inflamed  other 
explorers,  and  prompted  to  new  enterprises.  The  cupidity  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  their  eagerness  for  knightly  warfare,  made  the  New 
World,  with  its  floral  beauty  and  mineral  riches,  a  most  enticing 
field  for  adventure.  To  devout  missionaries,  to  the  monastic 
orders  especially,  the  new  regions  were  not  less  inviting.  They 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  viceroys. 

Revival  of  Learning.  —  The  stirring  period  of  invention  and 
of  maritime  discovery  was  also  the  period  of '"the  revival  of  learn- 
ing." Italy  was  the  main  center  and  source  of  this  intellectual 
movement,  which  gradually  spread  over  the  other  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  There  was  a  thirst  for  a  wider  range  of  study 
and  of  culture  than  the  predominantly  theological  writings  and 
training  of  the  Middle  Ages  afforded.  The  minds  of  men  turned 
for  stimulus  and  nutriment  to  the  ancient  classical  authors.  Pe- 
trarch, the  Italian  poet  (1304-1374),  did  much  to  foster  this  new 
spirit.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  more  active  intercourse  with 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  efforts  at  union  with  it,  helped  to  bring 
into  Italy  learned  Greeks,  like  Chrysoloras  and  Bessarion,  and 
numerous  manuscripts  of  Greek  authors.  The  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople increased  this  influx  of  Greek  learning.  The  new  studies 
were  fostered  by  the  Italian  princes,  who  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  zeal  for  collecting  the  precious  literary  treasures  of  antiquity, 
and  in  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  students  of  classical  literature. 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  writers,  preserved  in  the  monasteries 
of  the  West,  were  likewise  eagerly  sought  for.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  patrons  of  learning  were  the  Medici  of  Florence.  Cosmo 
founded  a  library  and  a  Platonic  academy.  All  the  writings  of 
Plato  were  translated  by  one  of  that  philosopher's  admiring  dis- 
ciples, Marsilius  Ficinus.  Dictionaries  and  grammars,  versions 
and  commentaries,  for  instruction  in  classical  learning,  were  multi- 
plied. These,  with  the  ancient  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators 
themselves,  were  diffused  far  and  wide  by  means  of  the  new  art  of 
printing,  and  from  presses,  of  which  the  Aldine  —  that  of  Aldus 
Minutius —  at  Venice  was  the  most  famous.  "  By  the  side  of  the 
Church,  which  had  hitherto  held  the  countries  of  the  West  together 
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(though  it  was  unable  to  do  so  much  longer)  there  arose  a  new 
spiritual  influence,  which,  spreading  itself  abroad  from  Italy,  be- 
came the  breath  of  life  for  all  the  more  instructed  minds  in 
Europe." 

Contest  of  the  New  and  the  Old  Culture.  —  In  Germany,  the 
new  learning  gained  a  firm  foothold.  But  there,  as  elsewhere, 
the  Humanists,  as  its  devotees  were  called,  had  a  battle  to  fight 
with  the  votaries  of  the  mediaeval  type  of  culture,  who,  largely  on 
theological  grounds,  objected  to  the  new  culture,  and  were  stig- 
matized as  "  obscurantists."  In  Italy,  the  study  of  the  ancient 
heathen  writers  had  engendered,  or  at  least  been  accompanied 
by,  much  religious  skepticism  and  indifference.  This,  however,  was 
not  the  case  in  Germany.  But  the  champions  of  the  scholastic 
method  and  system,  in  which  logic  and  divinity,  as  handled  by 
the  schoolmen,  were  the  principal  thing,  were  strenuously  averse 
to  the  linguistic  and  literary  studies  which  threatened  to  supplant 
them.  The  advocates  of  the  new  studies  derided  the  lack  of  learn- 
ing, the  barbarous  style,  and  fine-spun  distinctions  of  the  school- 
men, who  had  once  been  the  intellectual  masters.  The  disciples 
of  Aristotle  and  of  the  schoolmen  still  had  a  strong  hold  in  Paris, 
Cologne,  and  other  universities.  But  certain  universities,  like 
Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  let  in  the  humanistic  studies.  In  1502 
Frederick,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  founded  a  university  at  Witten- 
berg, in  which  from  the  outset  they  were  prominent.  In  England, 
the  cause  of  learning  found  ardent  encouragement,  and  had  able 
representatives  in  such  men  as  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who 
founded  St.  Paul's  School  at  his  own  expense ;  and  in  Thomas 
More,  the  author  of  Utopia,  afterwards  lord  chancelor  under 
Henry  VIII. 

Reuchlin:  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  —  A  leader  of  humanism  in 
Germany  was  John  Reuchlin  (1455-1522),  an  erudite  scholar, 
who  studied  Greek  at  Paris  and  Basel,  mingled  with  Politian, 
Pico  de  Mirandola,  and  other  famous  scholars  at  Florence,  and 
wrote  a  Hebrew  as  well  as  a  Greek  grammar.  This  distinguished 
humanist  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  the  Dominicans 
of  Cologne,  who  wished  to  burn  all  the  Hebrew  literature  except 
the  Old  Testament.  The  Humanists  all  rallied  in  support  of 
their  chief,  to  whom  heresy  was  imputed,  and  their  success  in 
this  wide-spread  conflict  helped  forward  their  cause.  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  one  of  the  young  knights  who  belonged  to  the  literary 
school,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  made  effective  use,  against 
their  illiterate  antagonists,  of  the  weapons  of  satire  and  ridicule. 

Erasmus.  —  The  prince  of  the  Humanists  was  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus (1457-1536).  No  literary  man  has  ever  enjoyed  a  wider 
fame  during  his  own  lifetime.  He  was  not  less  resplendent  for  his 
wit  than  for  his  learning.  Latin  was  then  the  vehicle  of  intercourse 
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among  the  educated.  In  that  tongue  the  books  of  Erasmus  were 
written,  and  they  were  eagerly  read  in  all  the  civilized  countries. 
He  studied  theology  in  Paris ;  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
England,  where,  in  company  with  More  and  Colet,  he  fostered  the 
new  studies ;  and  finally  took  up  his  abode  at  Basel.  In  early 
youth,  against  his  will,  he  had  been  for  a  while  an  inmate  of  a 
cloister.  The  idleness,  ignorance,  self-indulgence,  and  artificial 
austerities,  which  frequently  belonged  to  the  degenerate  monasti- 
cism  of  the  day,  furnished  him  with  engaging  themes  of  satire. 
But  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  and  in  his  Colloquies,  the  two  most 
diverting  of  his  productions,  he  lashes  the  foibles  and  sins  of  many 
other  classes,  among  whom  kings  and  popes  are  not  spared.  By 
such  works  as  his  editions  of  the  Church  Fathers,  and  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  as  well  as  by  his  multifarious  correspond- 
ence, he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  behalf  of  culture.  If  he 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  conservative  Churchmen,  he  still  ad- 
hered to  the  Roman  communion,  and  won  unbounded  applause 
from  the  advocates  of  liberal  studies  and  of  practical  religious 
reforms. 

Literature  in  Italy.  —  The  first  effect  of  the  revival  of  letters 
in  Italy  was  to  check  original  production  in  literature.  The  charm 
of  the  ancient  authors  who  were  brought  out  of  their  tombs,  the 
belles-lettres  studies,  and  the  criticism  awakened  by  them,  natur- 
ally had  this  effect  for  a  time.  Italy  had  two  great  authors  in  the 
vernacular,  the  poet  Ariosto  (1474-1533),  and  Machiavelli :  it 
had,  besides,  one  famous  historian,  Guicciardini  (1482-1540). 

Renaissance  of  Art.  —  This  period  was  not  simply  an  era  of 
grand  exploration  and  discovery,  and  of  the  new  birth  of  letters  : 
it  was  the  brilliant  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  art.  Sculpture  and  paint- 
ing broke  loose  from  their  subordination  to  Church  architecture. 
Painting,  especially,  attained  to  a  far  richer  development. 

Architecture  and  Sculpture.  —  In  architecture  and  sculpture,  the 
influence  of  the  antique  styles  was  potent.  Under  the  auspices  of  Brunel- 
leschi  (1377-1446),  the  Pitti  Palace  and  other  edifices  of  a  like  kind  had  been 
erected  at  Florence.  At  Rome,  Bramante  (who  died  in  1515),  and,  in  par- 
ticular, Michael  Angela  (1475-1564),  who  was  a  master  in  the  three  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  a  poet  as  well,  were  most  influ- 
ential. The  great  Florentine  artist  Ghiberti  (1378-1455),  in  the  bronze  gates 
of  the  Baptistery,  exhibited  the  perfection  of  bas-relief.  The  highest  power 
of  Michael  Angela,  as  a  sculptor,  is  seen  in  his  statue  of  Moses  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  sepulchers  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  at  Florence.  A 
student  of  his  works,  Cellini  (1500-1572)  is  one  of  the  men  of  genius  of  that 
day,  who,  like  his  master,  was  eminently  successful  in  different  branches 
of  art.  In  the  same  period,  there  were  sculptors  of  high  talent  in  Germany, 
especially  at  Nuremberg,  where  Adam  Kraft  (1429-1507),  and  Peter  Vischer 
(1435-1529),  whose  skill  is  seen  in  the  bronze  tomb  of  Sebaldus,  in  the  church 
of  that  saint,  are  the  most  eminent.  After  the  death  of  Michael  Angela,  in 
Italy  there  was  a  decline  in  the  style  of  sculpture,  which  became  less  noble 
and  more  affected. 
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Fainting  in  Italy.  —  The  ancients  had  less  influence  on  the  schools  of 
painting  than  on  sculpture.  In  painting,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  308),  Giotto 
(1266-1337),  a  contemporary  of  the  poet  Dante,  and  Cimabue  (who  died 
about  1302),  had  led  the  way.  The  art  of  perspective  was  mastered;  and 
real  life,  more  or  less  idealized,  was  the  subject  of  delineation.  In  Italy, 
there  arose  various  distinct  styles  or  schools.  The  Florentine  school  reached 
its  height  of  attainment  in  the  majestic  works  of  Michael  Angela,  the  frescos 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  The  Roman  school  is  best  seen  in  the 
stanzas  of  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael  (1483-1520),  and  in  the  ideal  harmony  and 
beauty  of  his  Madonnas.  Prior  to  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  there  was 
the  symbolic  religious  art  of  the  Umbrian  painters.  Of  these,  the  chief 
was/rrt  Angelica  (1387-1455),  the  devout  monk  who  transferred  to  the  canvas 
the  tenderness  and  fervor  of  his  own  gentle  spirit.  The  Venetian  school,  with 
its  richness  of  color,  has  left  splendid  examples  of  its  power  in  the  portraits 
of  Titian  (1477-1576),  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese  (who  died  in  1588),  and  the 
more  passionate  products  of  the  pencil  of  Tintoretto  (who  died  in  1594).  The 
Lombard  school  has  for  its  representatives  the  older  contemporary  of  Raphael, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  ( 1452-1 519),  who  combines  perfection  of  outward  form  with 
deep  spirituality,  and  by  whom  The  Last  Supper  was  painted  on  the  wall  of  the 
cloister  at  Milan  ;  and  Correggio  (1494-1534),  whose  play  of  tender  sensibility, 
and  skill  in  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  in  color,  are  exhibited  in  The 
Night,  or  Worship  of  the  Magi  (at  Dresden],  and  in  his  frescos  at  Parma.  The 
school  of  Bologna,  founded  by  the  three  Caracci,  numbers  in  its  ranks  Guido 
Reni  (1575-1642),  gifted  with  imagination  and  sensibility,  and  Salvator  Rosa 
(1615-1673),  who  depicted  the  more  wild  and  somber  aspects  of  nature  and 
of  life. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  —  The  two  foremost  names  in  the 
history  of  Italian  art  are  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  "  If  there  is  one  man 
who  is  a  more  striking  representative  of  the  Renaissance  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  it  is  Michael  Angelo.  In  him  character  is  on  a  par  with 
genius.  His  life  of  almost  a  century,  and  marvelously  active,  is  spotless. 
As  an  artist,  we  can  not  believe  that  he  can  be  surpassed.  He  unites  in  his 
wondrous  individuality  the  two  master  faculties,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
poles  of  human  nature,  whose  combination  in  the  same  individual  creates 
the  sovereign  greatness  of  the  Tuscan  school,  —  invention  and  judgment,  —  a 
vast  and  fiery  imagination,  directed  by  a  method  precise,  firm,  and  safe." 
Raphael  lacks  the  grandeur  and  the  many-sided  capacity  of  the  great  master 
by  whom  he  was  much  influenced.  Raphael  "had  a  nature  which  converted 
every  thing  to  beauty."  He  produced  in  a  short  life  an  astonishing  number 
of  works  of  unequal  merit;  but  to  all  of  them  he  imparted  a  peculiar  charm, 
derived  from  "an  instinct  for  beauty,  which  was  his  true  genius." 

Painting  in  the  Netherlands.  —  In  the  Netherlands,  a  school  of  paint- 
ing arose  under  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  (1366-1426,  1386-1440).  One  of 
them,  John,  was  the  first  artist  to  paint  in  oil.  At  a  later  day,  a  class  of 
painters,  of  whom  Rubens  (1577-1640)  is  the  most  distinguished,  followed 
more  the  track  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Italian  school.  These  belonged 
to  Flanders  and  Brabant ;  while  in  Holland  a  school  sprang  up  of  a  more 
original  and  independent  cast,  in  which  genius  of  the  highest  order  was 
manifested  in  the  person  of  Rembrandt  (1607-1669),  its  most  eminent  master. 

Painting  in  Germany  and  France.  —  In  Germany,  a  school  marked 
by  peculiarities  of  its  own  was  represented  by  Hans  Holbein  (who  died  in 
1543),  and  by  Albert  Diirer  the  Nuremberg  artist  (1471-1528).  In  Spain, 
Murillo  (1617-1682)  combined  inspiration  with  technical  skill,  and  stands  on 
a  level  with  the  renowned  Italians.  Velasquez  (1599-1660),  an  artist  of  ex- 
traordinary power,  is  most  distinguished  for  his  portraits.  The  French  artists 
mostly  followed  the  Italian  styles.  Claude  Lorraine  (1600-1682)  was  the 
painter  of  landscapes  that  are  luminous  in  sunlight  and  atmosphere.  In 
England,  the  humorous  Hogarth  (1697-1764)  was  much  later. 
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Music.  —  Music  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  sister  arts.  The  interest 
awakened  in  its  improvement  paved  the  way  in  Italy  for  Palestrina  (1514-1594), 
whose  genius  and  labors  constitute  an  epoch.  In  Germany,  Luther  became 
one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  musical  culture  in  connection  with 
public  worship.  The  great  German  composers,  Bach  (1685-1750)  and 
Handel  (1685-1759),  belong  to  a  subsequent  period:  they  are,  however,  in 
some  degree  the  fruit  of  seed  sown  earlier. 
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(1517-1648.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  general  stir  in  men's  minds,  as  indicated  in  the  revival 
of  learning  and  in  remarkable  inventions  and  discoveries,  was 
equally  manifest  in  great  debates  and  changes  in  religion.  One 
important  element  and  fruit  of  the  Renaissance  is  here  seen.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  were  all  united  in  one  Church,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
acknowledged  head.  There  were  differences  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  proper  authority  ;  sects  had  sprung  up  at  different  times  ;  and 
there  had  arisen  leaders,  like  Wickliffe  and  ijuss,  at  war  with  the 
prevailing  system.  Ecclesiastical  sedition,  however,  had  been 
mostly  quelled.  Yet  there  existed  a  great  amount  of  outspoken 
and  latent  discontent.  First,  complaints  were  loud  against  mal- 
administration in  Church  affairs.  There  were  extortions  and  other 
abuses  that  excited  disaffection.  Secondly,  the  authority  exercised 
by  the  Pope  was  charged  with  being  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
civil  rulers  and  of  national  churches.  Thirdly,  disputes  sprang  up, 
both  in  regard  to  various  practices  deemed  objectionable,  like 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  the  invocation  of  saints,  and  also  con- 
cerning important  doctrines,  like  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  or  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  the  part  that  belongs  to  faith  in  the  Christian 
method  of  salvation.  Out  of  this  ferment  arose  what  is  called  the 
Protestant  Reformation.  The  Teutonic  nations  generally  broke  off 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Pope.  The  Latin  or  Romanic  nations,  for  the  most  part,  still 
adhered  to  him.  As  the  common  idea  was  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  of  belief  and  worship  in  a  state,  civil  wars  arose  on 
the  question  which  form  of  belief  should  dominate.  Germany 
was  desolated  for  thirty  years  by  a  terrible  struggle.  Yet,  in  all  the 
conflicts  between  kingdoms  and  states  in  this  period,  it  was  plain 
that  political  motives,  or  the  desire  of  national  aggrandizement, 
were  commonly  strong  enough  to  override  religious  differences. 
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When  there  was  some  great  interest  of  a  political  or  dynastic  sort 
at  stake,  those  that  differed  in  religion  most  widely  would  frequently 
assist  one  another.  It  is  in  this  period  that  we  see  Spain,  under 
Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  reach  the  acme  of  its  power,  and  then 
sink  into  comparative  weakness. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY,  TO  THE  TREATY  OF 
NUREMBERG  (1517-1532). 

Beginning  of  the  Reformation.  —  The  Reformation  began  in 
Germany,  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discontent  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Church  was  governed  and  managed,  and  on  account 
of  the  large  amounts  of  money  carried  out  of  the  country  on  various 
grounds  for  ecclesiastical  uses  at  Rome.  The  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, Martin  Luther,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  and  was  born 
at  Eisleben  in  1483.  He  was  an  Augustinian  monk,  and  had  been 
made  professor  of  theology,  and  preacher  at  Wittenberg,  by  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise  (1508).  Luther  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  and  a  hard  student,  of  a 
genial  and  joyous  nature,  yet  not  without  a  deep  vein  of  reflection, 
tending  even  to  melancholy.  He  had  a  strong  will,  and  was  vigor- 
ous and  vehement  in  controversy.  He  had  been  afflicted  with 
profound  religious  anxieties ;  but  in  the  study  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine,  and  after  much  inward  wrestling,  he  emerged  from 
them  into  a  state  of  mental  peace.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
disturbance,  the  spark  that  kindled  the  flame,  was  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences in  Saxony  by  a  Dominican  monk  named  Tetzel.  Indul- 
gences were  the  remission,  total  or  partial,  of  penances,  and,  in 
theory,  always  presupposed  repentance ;  but,  as  the  business  was 
managed  in  Germany  at  that  time,  it  amounted  in  the  popular 
apprehension  to  a  sale  of  absolution  from  guilt,  or  to  the  ransom 
of  deceased  friends  from  purgatory  for  money.  These  gross  abuses 
were  painful  to  sincere  friends  of  religion.  In  1517  Luther  posted 
on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg  his  celebrated  ninety-five 
theses.  It  was  customary  in  those  days  for  public  debates  to  take 
place  in  universities,  where,  as  in  jousts  and  tournaments  among 
knights,  scholars  offered  to  defend  propositions  in  theology  and 
philosophy  against  all  comers.  Such  were  the  "  theses  "  of  Luther 
on  indulgences.  The  public  mind  was  in  such  a  state  that  a  great 
commotion  was  kindled  by  them.  Conflict  spread ;  and  the  name 
of  Luther  became  famous  as  a  stanch  antagonist  of  ecclesiastical 
abuses,  and  a  fearless  champion  of  reform.  The  Elector,  a  religious 
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man,  calm  and  cautious  in  his  temper,  was  friendly  to  Luther, 
often  sought  to  curb  him,  but  stretched  over  him  the  shield  of  his 
protection. 

Luther  and  Leo  X.  —  Pope  Leo  X.  was  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
the  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  He  had  been  made  nomi- 
nally a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  had  advanced  to  the 
highest  station  in  the  Church.  He  was  much  absorbed  in  matters 
pertaining  to  learning  and  art,  and  in  political  affairs,  and  at  first 
looked  upon  this  Saxon  disturbance  as  a  mere  squabble  of  monks. 
He  attempted  ineffectually  to  bring  Luther  to  subn/ssion  and 
quietness,  first  through  his  legate  Cajetan,  a  scholarly  Italian,  who 
met  him  at  Augsburg  (1518),  and  then  by  a  second  messenger, 
Miltitz  (1519),  a  Saxon  by  birth.  A  turning-point  in  Luther's 
course  was  a  public  disputation  at  Leipsic,  before  Duke  George ; 
for  ducal  Saxony  was  hostile  to  him.  With  Luther,  on  that  occa- 
sion, was  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  young  professor  of  Greek  at 
Wittenberg,  who  was  a  great  scholar,  and  a  man  of  mild  and 
amiable  spirit.  He  became  a  very  effective  and  noted  auxiliary 
of  the  reformer,  and  acquired  the  honorary  title  of  "  preceptor  of 
Germany."  In  the  Leipsic  debate,  when  Luther  was  opposed  by 
the  Catholic  champion  Eck,  and  by  others,  his  own  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  papacy  became  more  distinct  and  decided.  He  soon 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  make  laws,  to  canonize,  etc., 
denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  avowed  his  sympathy  with 
Huss.  He  issued  a  stirring  Address  to  the  Christian  Nobles  of  the 
German  Nation.  In  1520  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
but  the  elector  paid  no  regard  to  the  papal  bull.  Luther  himself 
went  so  far  as  publicly  to  burn  it  at  the  gates  of  the  town,  in 
the  presence  of  an  assembly  of  students  and  others  gathered  to 
witness  the  scene.  Both  parties  had  now  taken  the  extreme 
step  :  there  was  now  open  war  between  them.  Jurists,  who  were 
aggrieved  by  the  interference  of  ecclesiastical  with  civil  courts, 
supported  Luther.  So  the  Humanists  who  had  defended  Reuch- 
lin,  among  whom  were  the  youthful  literary  class  of  which  Ulrich 
von  Hutten  was  one,  became  his  allies.  Many  among  the  inferior 
clergy  and  the  monastic  orders  sympathized  with  him. 

Condition  of  Germany.  —  It  was  now  for  the  Empire  to  decide 
between  Luther  and  the  Pope.  The  efforts  to  create  a  better  politi- 
cal system  under  Maximilian  had  proved  in  the  main  abortive. 
There  was  strife  between  the  princes  and  the  knights,  as  well  as 
between  princes  and  bishops.  The  cities  complained  bitterly  of 
oppressive  taxation  and  of  lawless  depredations.  There  was  wide- 
spread disaffection,  threatening  open  revolt,  among  the  peasants. 
Maximilian  had  been  thwarted  politically  by  the  popes.  At  first 
he  was  glad  to  hear  of  Luther's  rebellion.  He  said  to  Frederick 
the  Wise,  "Let  the  Wittenberg  monk  be  taken  good  care  of:  we 
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may  some  day  want  him."  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  his 
interests  drew  him  nearer  to  Rome. 

Election  of  Charles V.  — On  the  death  of  Maximilian  (1519), 
as  the  Elector  Frederick  would  not  take  the  imperial  crown,  there 
were  two  rival  candidates,  — -  Francis  /.,  the  king  *bf  France,  and 
Charles  I.  of  Spain,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian.  Francis  was 
a  gallant  and  showy  personage,  but  it  was  feared  that  he  would  be 
despotic ;  and  the  electors  made  choice  of  Charles.  The  extent 
of  Charles's  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  power,  would  make  him,  it  was  thought,  the  best  defender  of 
the  empire  against  the  Turks.  The  electors,  at  his  choice,  bound 
him  in  a  "  capitulation  "  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  Diet,  and 
not  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  country.  Charles  was  the 
inheritor  of  Austria  and  the  Lo^v  Countries,  the  crowns  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the 
territories  of  Spain  in  the  New  World;  and  now  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  concentration  of  so  much  power 
in  a  single  hand  cojjld  not  but  provoke  alarm  in  all  other  poten- 
tates. The  great  rival  of  Charles  was  Francis  I.,  and  the  main 
prize  in  the  contest  was  dominion  in  Italy.  Charles  was  a  saga- 
cious prince ;  from  his  Spanish  education,  strongly  attached  to  the 
Roman-Catholic  system,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  imperial  office,  the 
protector  of  the  Church.  Yet  with  him  political  considerations, 
during  most  of  his  life,  were  uppermost.  He  made  the  mistake 
of  not  appreciating  the  strength  that  lay  in  the  convictions  at  the 
root  of  the  Protestant  movement.  He  over-estimated  the  power 
of  political  combinations. 

Diet  of  Worms. —  Charles  V.  first  came  into  Germany  in  1521, 
and  met  the  Diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms.  There  Luther  appeared 
under  the  protection  of  a  safe-conduct.  He  manifested  his  wonted 
courage ;  and  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  august 
assembly,  he  refused  to  retract  his  opinions,  planting  himself  on 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  declining  to  submit  to  the 
verdicts  of  Pope  or  council.  After  he  had  left  Worms,  a  sentence 
of  outlawry  was  passed  against  him.  Charles  at  that  moment  was 
bent  on  the  re-conquest  of  Milan,  which  the  French  had  taken  ; 
and  the  Pope  was  friendly  to  his  undertaking!  although  Leo  X.  had 
been  opposed  to  Charles's  election. 

Francis  I.  —  Francis  I.  (1515-1547)  aimed  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  his  predecessors,  and  to  make  the  French  mon- 
archy absolute.  By  a  concordat  with  the  Pope  (1516),  the  choice 
of  bishops  and  abbots  was  given  into  the  king's  hand,  while  the 
Pope  was  to  receive  the  annates,  or  the  first  year's  revenue  of  all 
such  benefices.  Francis  established  the  practice  of  selling  judi- 
cial places  and  offices  of  every  sort.  He  was  bent  on  maintaining 
the  unity  of  France,  and,  as  a  condition,  the  Catholic  system. 
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But  he  was  always  ready  to  help  the  Protestants  in  Germany  when 
he  could  thereby  weaken  Charles.  For  the  same  end,  he  was  even 
ready  to  join  hands  with  the  Turk. 

Rivalry  of  Charles  and  Francis.  —  Charles  claimed  the  old 
imperial  territories  of  Milan  and  Genoa.  He  claimed,  also,  a 
portion  of  Southern  France,  —  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  which  he 
did  not  allow  that  Louis  XL  had  the  right  to  confiscate.  Francis 
claimed  Naples  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Anjou ; 
also  Spanish  Navarre,  which  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  had  seized, 
and  the  suzerainty  of  Flanders  and  Artois.  He  had  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Swiss  at  the  battle  of  Marignano,  in 
1515,  and  reconquered  Milan.  He  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Swiss,  —  the  treaty  of  Freiburg  (1516),  which  gave  to 
the  king,  in  return  for  a  yearly  pension,  the  liberty  to  levy  troops 
in  Switzerland.  This  treaty  continued  until  the  French  Revolution. 

First  War  of  Charles  and  Francis  (1521-1526).  —  Hostilities 
between  Francis  and  Charles  commenced  in  Italy  in  1521.  The 
French  were  driven  from  Milan  in  1522,  whiclj  was  again  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Francesco  Sforza;  and  the  emperor  was  soon 
master  of  all  Northern  Italy.  England  and  the  Pope  sided  with 
Charles ;  and  on  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  a  former  tutor  of  the 
emperor  was  made  his  successor,  under  the  name  Adrian  VI. 
(1522).  The  most  eminent  and  the  richest. man  in  France,  next 
to  the  king,  Charles  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  the  kingdom,  joined 
the  enemies  of  Francis.  He  complained  of  grievances  conse- 
quent on  the  enmity  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  the  king, 
and  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIII. ,  to 
create  a  kingdom  for  himself  in  South-eastern  France.  But  the 
national  spirit  in  France  was  too  strong  for  such  a  scheme  of 
dismemberment  and  foreign  conquest  to  succeed,  and  all  that 
Charles  gained  in  the  end  was  one  brave  general.  In  the  winter 
of  1524-25  Francis  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
army,  and  recaptured  Milan;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Pavia,  and  the  French  army  was  almost  destroyed. 
Charles  was  able  to  dictate  terms  to  his  captive.  It  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  Peace  of  Madrid  (1526),  that  Francis  should  renounce 
all  claim  to  Milan,  Qenoa,  and  Naples,  and  to  the  suzerainty  of 
Flanders  and  Artois,  cede  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  deliver  his 
sons  as  hostages. 

Luther  at  the  Wartburg.  —  We  have  now  to  glance  at  the 
events  in  Germany  during  the  absence  of  Charles  V.  Luther, 
although  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  was  in  no  immediate  peril 
while  he  staid  in  Saxony.  The  elector,  however,  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  place  him  in  the  castle  of  the  Wartbtirg,  where  he  could 
have  a  safe  and  quiet  asylum.  There  he  began  his  translation  of 
the  Bible,  which,  apart  from  its  religious  influence,  from  the 
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vigor  and  racy  quality  of  its  style  made  an  epoch  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  German  people.  It  was  a  work  of  great  labor. 
"  The  language  used  by  Luther  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments did  not  exist  before  in  so  pure,  powerful,  and  genuine  a 
form."  While  Luther  was  engaged  in  this  work,  a  radical  move- 
ment broke  out  at  Wittenberg,  of  which  Carlstadt,  one  of  his 
supporters,  was  the  principal  leader.  He  was  for  carrying  changes 
in  worship  to  such  an  extreme,  and  for  introducing  them  so  ab- 
ruptly, that  the  greatest  disorder  was  threatened.  Against  the 
wish  of  the  elector,  Luther  left  his  retreat,  and  by  his  discourses 
and  personal  presence  quieted  the  disturbance. 

Progress  and  Reaction.  —  No  attempt  was  made  to  carry  out 
the  Worms  decree.  The  reason  was  that  the  influential  classes 
were  so  much  in  sympathy  with  Luther's  cause.  The  Imperial 
Chamber,  which  ruled  in  the  emperor's  absence,  would  do  nothing 
against  him.  Its  committee  refused  to  carry  out  the  decree  ;  and 
a  list  of  "  one  hundred  grievances  "  was  sent  to  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
of  which  the  German  nation  had  reason  to  complain  (1523). 
Events,  however,  soon  occurred  that  were  unfavorable  in  their 
effect  on  the  Lutheran  movement.  The  knights  banded  together 
in  large  numbers,  under  Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  tried  by  force  of 
arms  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  princes.  Luther  showed  no  favor 
to  their  plans  and  doings ;  but,  as  their  leaders  had  applauded  him, 
a  reaction  against  innovations,  including  changes  in  doctrine,  was 
the  natural  consequence.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  was  earnestly  desirous 
of  practical  reforms  ;  but  his  successor,  Clement  VII.  (1523-1534), 
was  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  a  man  of  the  world,  like  Leo  X. 
An  alliance  was  made  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of  South 
Germany  at  Ratisbon  in  1524,  to  do  away  with  certain  abuses,  but 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine. 

The  Peasants'  War.  —  In  1524  a  great  revolt  of  the  peasants 
broke  out,  and  the  next  year  it  became  general.  They  were 
groaning  under  intolerable  burdens  of  taxation,  and  other  forms 
of  oppression.  They  demanded  liberty  in  church  affairs,  and  for 
the  preaching  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  release  from  feudal  tyranny. 
Luther  felt  and  said  that  they  were  wronged  grievously ;  but  when 
they  took  up  arms,  he,  and  with  him  the  great  middle  class  which 
he  led,  took  sides  strongly  against  them.  The  revolt  was  put  down, 
and  its  authors  inhumanly  punished.  For  a  time  the  peasants  had 
wonderful  success.  Napoleon  wondered  that  Charles  V.  did  not  seize 
the  occasion  to  make  Germany  a  united  empire.  Then  seemed  to  be 
a  time  when  the  princes  could  have  been  stripped  of  their  power. 
One  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  rebellion  was  Thomas  Miinzer. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  peasants,  he  was  captured  and  beheaded. 

Second  War  between  Charles  and  Francis  (1527-1529).  —  In 
the  Peace  of  Madrid,  Charles  and  Francis  had  agreed  to  proceed 
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against  the  Turks  and  against  the  heretics.  But,  after  the  release 
of  Francis,  he  repudiated  the  concessions  before  mentioned  (p. 
400),  which  were  made,  he  alleged,  under  coercion;  and  with 
Clement  VII.  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  The 
Diet  of  Spires,  in  1526,  decided  to  leave  each  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  to  de- 
cide for  itself  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  of  religion 
and  in  respect  to  the  edict  of  Worms.  In  1527  a  German  army, 
largely  composed  of  Lutherans,  led  by  Constable  Bourbon  and 
George  Frundsberg,  stormed  and  captured  Rome.  The  Pope  made 
an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  A  French  army  under  Lautrec  ap- 
peared at  Naples,  but  it  was  so  weakened  by  a  fearful  pestilence 
that  it  was  easily  destroyed.  The  Pope  concluded  peace  with 
Charles  in  1529.  The  emperor  promised  to  exterminate  heresy. 
In  the  Peace  of  Cambray,  Francis  renounced  his  claims  on  Italy, 
Flanders,  and  Artois :  Charles  engaged  for  the  present  not  to 
press  his  claims  upon  Burgundy,  and  set  free  the  French  princes. 

To  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg  (1532).  —  The  Diet  of  Spires  in 
1529  reversed  the  policy  of  tacit  toleration.  It  passed  an  edict 
forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  states  which  had 
not  accepted  it,  and  allowing  in  the  reformed  states  full  liberty  of 
worship  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  confession.  The  protest  by 
the  Lutheran  princes  and  cities,  against  the  -decree  of  the  Diet, 
gave  the  name  of  Protestants  to  their  party.  The  successful 
defense  of  Vienna  against  an  immense  army  of  the  Turks  under 
Soliman  delivered  Charles  for  the  moment  from  anxiety  in  that 
quarter.  A  theological  controversy  between  the  Lutheran  and  the 
Swiss  reformers,  on  the  Lord^s  Supper,  made  a  division  of  feeling 
between  them.  A  conference  of  the  two  parties  at  Marburg,  in 
which  Luther  and  Melanchthon  met  Zivingli  and  his  associates, 
brought  no  agreement.  Every  thing  was  propitious  for  an  effort 
at  coercion ;  and  this  was  resolved  upon  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg 
in  1530,  where  the  emperor  was  present  in  person,  and  where 
Melanchthon  presented  the  celebrated  Protestant  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  threats  against  the  Protestant  princes  induced  them 
to  form  the  League  of  Smalcald  for  mutual  defense.  But  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  repression 
against  the  Lutherans.  Bavaria  was  jealous  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  emperor  to  make  his 
brother,  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  his  successor.  The  Turks  under 
Soliman  were  threatening.  France  and  Denmark  were  ready  to 
help  the  Protestants.  Accordingly  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg  was 
concluded  in  1532,  in  which  religious  affairs  were  to  be  left  as 
they  were,  and  both  parties  were  to  combine  against  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  TEUTONIC  COUNTRIES:  SWITZER- 
LAND, DENMARK,  SWEDEN,  ENGLAND. 

The  Swiss  Reformation:  Zwingli.  —  The  founder  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Switzerland  was  Ulrich  Zwingli.  He  was  born  in  1484.  His 
father  was  the  leading  man  in  a  mountain  village.  The  son,  at 
Vienna  and  at  Basel,  became  a  proficient  in  the  humanist  studies. 
He  read  the  Greek  authors  and  the  Bible  in  the  original.  A  curate 
first  at  Glarus,  and  then  at  Einsiedeln,  he  became  pastor  at  Zurich. 
As  early  as  1518  he  preached  against  the  sale  of  indulgences.  He 
was  a  scholarly  man,  bluff  and  kindly  in  his  ways,  and  an  impres- 
sive orator.  The  Swiss  were  corrupted  by  their  employment  as  mer- 
cenary soldiers,  hired  by  France,  by  the  Pope,  or  by  the  emperor. 
Of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  this  practice,  Zwingli  became 
deeply  convinced ;  and  his  exertions  as  a  Church  reformer  were 
mingled  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  moral  and  political  regenera- 
tion of  Switzerland.  Mainly  by  his  influence,  Zurich  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  and  became 
Protestant  in  1524.  The  example  of  Zurich  was  followed  by 
Berne  (1528)  and  by  Base!  (1529).  Zwingli  agreed  with  Luther 
on  the  two  main  points  of  the  sole  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith  alone ;  but  on  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  he  went  farther  in  his  dissent  from  the  Church 
of  Rome.  This  made  Luther  and  his  followers  stand  aloof  when 
cordial  fellowship  was  proposed  between  the  two  parties. 

Civil  Strife :  Death  of  Zwingli.  —  The  aim  of  Zwingli  was  to 
establish  a  republican  constitution  in  the  several  cantons,  and  also 
in  the  confederation  as  a  body,  where  the  five  Forest  Cantons  had 
an  undue  share  of  power.  These  adhered  to  the  old  Church.  In 
Berne  the  oligarchic  party  was  supplanted  by  the  republican,  re- 
forming party,  —  an  event  of  decisive  importance.  As  the  irrita- 
tion increased  between  the  Forest  Cantons  and  the  cities,  the 
former  entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  the 
cities  leaned  for  support  on  the  German  states  in  sympathy  with 
their  opinions.  A  treaty  was  made  (1529),  but  each  side  accused 
the  other  of  breaking  it.  At  length  war  began  :  Berne  failed  to 
come  to  the  help  of  Zurich.  Each  city  wished  to  be  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  reformed  confederation.  The  forces  of  Zurich  were 
vanquished  at  Cappel,  where  Zwingli  himself,  who  was  on  the  field 
in  the  capacity  of  a  chaplain,  was  slain  (1531).  By  the  peace  of 
Cappel  in  1531,  Protestantism  was  not  coerced,  but  a  check  was 
put  upon  its  progress.  Neither  party  was  strong  enough  to  subdue 
the  other. 

Protestantism  in  Scandinavia.  —  In  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
monarchical  power  was  built  up  by  means  of  the  Reformation. 
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The  union  of  Calmar  (1397)  under  Queen  Margaret,  between 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  had  been  a  dynastic  union.  The 
several  peoples  were  not  united  in  feeling.  The  sovereign,  more- 
over, had  his  power  limited  by  a  strong  feudal  nobility,  and  by  a 
rich  Church  impatient  of  control.  First  the  Church  was  over- 
come by  means  of  Protestantism,  and  then  the  nobles. 

The  Reformation  in  Denmark.  —  On  the  accession  of  Chris- 
tian I.  of  Oldenburg  (1448-1481),  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig  became  connected  with  Denmark  in  a  personal  union. 
His  grandson,  Christian  II.  (1513-1523),  did  not  rule  the  duchies, 
which  were  governed  by  Frederic  I,,  who  afterwards  succeeded 
Christian  II.  as  king  of  Denmark.  Christian  II.  was  bent  on 
putting  down  the  aristocracy,  lay  and  clerical,  but  lacked  the  moral 
qualities  necessary  to  success  in  so  difficult  a  task.  He  at  first 
favored  Protestantism  from  political  motives.  He  hoped  to  bring 
the  Swedes  into  subjection  by  the  aid  of  the  Danes,  and  then  to 
subdue  the  Danish  nobility.  In  Sweden  the  nobles  practically 
ruled ;  and  the  regency  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Stures,  who  be- 
friended the  common  people,  and  were  opposed  by  the  other 
nobles  and  the  clergy.  Christian  made  use  of  these  divisions, 
and  of  the  help  of  German  and  French  troops,  to  get  possession 
of  Stockholm  (1520).  He  took  the  Catholic  side.  But  his  per- 
fidy, and  the  massacre  of  eminent  Swedes,  —  known  as  the  Mas- 
sacre of  Stockholm,  —  excited  an  inextinguishable  hatred  against 
Denmark.  The  Danish  nobles  feared  the  same  sort  of  treatment. 
The  king's  attempts  at  reform  offended  them  without  pleasing  the 
peasants,  and  a  revolution  took  place  which  dethroned  him. 
Duke  Frederic  of  Schleswig  was  made  king  (1523)  :  the  duchies 
and  Denmark  were  again  together.  Frederic  swore  not  to  intro- 
duce the  Reformation,  nor  to  attack  Catholicism.  But  he  was  an 
ardent  Lutheran.  The  new  doctrine  had  come  into  the  land,  and 
was  spreading.  The  nobles,  who  coveted  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  espoused  it.  At  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  toleration  was 
granted  to  Lutheranism.  On  Frederic's  death,  in  1533,  an  effort 
of  the  bishops  to  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  religion  was  defeated.  Christian  III.  was  made  king ;  and 
at  a  Diet  at  Copenhagen  in  1536,  the  Reformation  was  legalized, 
and  the  Lutheran  system,  with  bishops  or  superintendents,  was 
established. 

The  Reformation  in  Sweden.  —  After  the  massacre  of  Stock- 
holm, Denmark  was  detested  by  the  Swedes.  A  great  political 
revolution  occurred,  which  involved  also  a  religious  revolution. 
The  author  of  the  change,  and  the  real  founder  of  the  Swedish 
monarchy,  was  Gttstavus  Vasa,  a  young  Swede  of  noble  family, 
who  had  been  held  as  a  captive  in  Copenhagen,  but  had  escaped  and 
returned  to  his  country.  He  was  of  imposing  presence,  prudent 
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yet  daring,  and  with  a  natural  gift  of  eloquence.  Amid  great 
dangers  and  sufferings,  such  as  tradition  ascribed  to  King  Alfred 
of  England,  he  succeeded,  at  the  head  of  a  force  gathered  to  him 
in  the  province  of  Dalecarlia,  in  gaining  the  most  important  places 
in  the  country,  and  was  proclaimed  king  in  1523.  He  was  not 
deeply  interested  in  the  religious  controversy,  although  he  favored 
Lutheranism ;  but  he  made  it  his  steady  aim  to  break  down  the 
clerical  aristocracy,  to  weaken  the  nobles,  and  to  organize  a  strong 
and  prosperous  monarchy.  He  proceeded  carefully :  but  the 
peasants,  who  had  been  his  warmest  supporters,  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  old  Church ;  and  the  opposition  to  his  measures 
from  all  quarters  was  such  that  at  the  Diet  of  Westeras,  in  1527, 
he  took  the  bold  step  of  offering  to  lay  down  the  crown.  At  this 
Diet  he  had  assembled  representatives  of  the  citizens  and  peasants, 
as  well  as  the  clergy  and  nobles.  He  proposed  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous debt  which  was  due  to  Lubeck,  by  using  the  colossal  wealth 
of  the  Church  for  this  purpose,  and  to  shake  off  the  monopoly  of 
trade  which  the  Hanse  towns  enjoyed.  Finding  himself  withstood, 
he  renounced  the  throne.  The  distraction  and  tumults  which  fol- 
lowed his  act  of  relinquishing  the  crown  were  such  that  a  great 
party  of  the  nobles  joined  him.  Three  days  after  his  abdication, 
he  was  recalled  to  the  throne  :  the  clergy  submitted  abjectly,  and 
the  Church  was  no  longer  a  power  in  the  state,  or  possessed  of 
wealth.  Trade  was  released  from  its  bondage  to  Lubeck  and  the 
other  towns  ;  commerce  was  opened  with  foreign  countries  ;  and  a 
market  was  provided  for  iron,  the  main  product  of  the  country. 
The  nobles  were  held  in  subjection.  The  Lutheran  doctrine 
made  very  rapid  progress,  and  became  dominant. 

England:  Henry  VIII.  and  Luther.  —  Three  great  things  had 
been  gained  in  the  progress  of  English  constitutional  history, — 
that  the  king  can  make  no  law  without  the  consent  of  parliament ; 
that  he  can  lay  no  tax  without  their  consent ;  that  he  must  govern 
according  to  the  laws,  and  that,  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  his  ministers 
are  to  be  held  responsible.  But  all  the  Tudor  princes  had  a 
strong  love  of  personal  power.  Of  these,  none  had  a  more  obsti- 
nate and  tyrannical  will  than  Henry  VIII.  The  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  effect  of  the  civil  wars,  which  had  reduced  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  the  nobility,  and  the  natural  English 
jealousy,  always  shown,  of  foreign  and  papal  supremacy,  enabled 
Henry  to  break  off  the  connection  of  England  with  Rome;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  resisted  Protestantism  and  persecuted  its 
adherents.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  humanistic  studies,  and 
was  proud  of  his  theological  acquirements.  He  took  the  field,  in 
1522,  as  an  author  against  Luther,  in  a  book  in  defense  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  for  which  he  received  from  the  Pope  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  The  vituperative  character  of  Luther's 
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answer  confirmed  him  in  his  hatred  of  the  new  doctrine.  "When 
God,"  said  the  blunt  Saxon  reformer,  "wants  a  fool,  he  turns  a 
king  into  a  theological  writer." 

The  Divorce  Question.  —  What  made  the  breach  between 
Henry  VIIL  and  the  papacy  was  the  question  of  the  king's  di- 
vorce. He  had  been  married  in  his  twelfth  year  to  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  the  aunt  of  Charles  V.  and  the  widow  of  Henry's  de- 
ceased brother  Arthur  (who  had  been  married  to  her  in  1501, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  and  had  died  the  next  year).  A  dis- 
pensation permitting  the  marriage  of  Henry  had  been  granted  by 
Pope  Julius  II.  How  far  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  whom 
he  desired  to  wed,  was  at  the  root  of  his  scruples  respecting  the 
validity  of  his  marriage,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  decide.  His  appli- 
cation to  Clement  VII.  for  a  separation  reached  the  Pope  after  the 
Peace  of  Madrid,  when  there  was  a  desire  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  emperor.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  favorite  counselor  of  Henry, 
who  himself  aspired  to  the  papal  office,  was  obliged  to  help  on 
the  cause  of  his  imperious  master.  But  whatever  disposition  there 
was  at  Rome  to  gratify  Henry,  there  was  no  inclination  to  hurry 
the  proceedings.  There  were  long  delays  in  England,  whither 
a  papal  legate,  Campeggio,  had  been  sent  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  cause.  In  1529  the  legates  decided  that  the  case  must 
be  determined  at  Rome.  This  the  queen  had  before  demanded  in 
vain.  Aside  from  other  objections  to  the  divorce,  Clement  VII. 
was  now  at  peace  with  Charles  V.,  whom  it  was  undesirable  to 
offend.  The  incensed  king  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 
Wolsey,  having  been  one  of  the  legates,  was  deprived  of  all  his 
dignities  :  he  was  charged  with  treason,  his  strength  melted  away 
on  his  fall  from  the  heights  of  power,  and  he  died  a  broken-spirited 
man. 

Separation  of  England  from  Rome.  —  Henry  now  gave  free  rein 
to  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  Parliament  to  Rome.  He  took  for 
his  principal  minister,  who  became  vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  Thomas  Cromwell.  Cromwell,  unlike  Wolsey,  was  hostile 
to  the  temporal  power  of  Rome.  He  made  Thomas  Cranmer 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  at  heart  a  Protestant  in  doc- 
trine, but,  though  sincere  in  his  beliefs,  was  a  man  of  pliant  tem- 
per, indisposed  to  resist  the  king's  will,  preferring  to  bow  to  a 
storm,  and  to  wait  for  it  to  pass  by.  By  Cranmer  the  divorce  was 
decreed,  but  this  was  after  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  had 
taken  place.  Henry  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Acts  of 
Parliament  abolished  the  Pope's,  and  established  the  king's,  su- 
premacy in  the  Church  of  England.  In  1536  the  cloisters  were 
abolished.  Their  property  was  confiscated,  and  fell  to  a  large 
extent  into  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  the  gentry.  This  measure 
bound  them  to  the  policy  of  the  sovereign.  The  mitered  abbots 
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were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Lords,  which  left  the  preponder- 
ance of  power  with  the  lay  nobles.  The  hierarchy  bowed  to  the 
will  of  the  king. 

The  Two  Parties.  —  There  were  two  parties  in  England  among 
the  upholders  of  the  king's  supremacy.  There  were  the  Protestants 
by  conviction,  who  were  for  spreading  the  new  doctrine.  This 
had  already  taken  root  and  spread  in  the  universities,  and  in  some 
other  places  in  the  country.  The  new  literary  culture  had  paved 
the  way  for  it.  In  the  North,  there  were  still  left  many  Lollards, 
disciples  of  Wickliffe.  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  one  of  the  bish- 
ops, Latimer,  were  prominent  leaders  of  this  party.  Against  them 
were  the  adherents  of  the  Catholic  theology,  such  as  Gardiner, 
Tunstal  of  Durham,  and  other  bishops.  At  first  the  king  inclined 
towards  the  first  of  these  two  parties.  One  of  his  most  important 
acts  was  the  ordering  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English,  a 
copy  of  which  was  to  be  placed  in  every  church.  But  a  popular 
rebellion  in  1536  was  followed  by  a  change  of  ecclesiastical  policy. 
The  Six  Articles  were  passed,  asserting  the  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines, and  punishing  those  who  denied  transubstantiation  with 
death.  The  queen,  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  an  adherent  of  the 
Protestant  side,  was  executed  on  the  charge  of  infidelity  to  her 
marriage  vows  (1536).  A  few  years  later  Cromwell  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  negotiation  of  a 
marriage  of  the  king  with  a  German  Protestant  princess  (1540). 
Lutheran  bishops  were  thrown  into  the  Tower  :  Cranmer  alone 
was  shielded  by  the  king's  personal  favor,  and  by  his  own  prudence. 
This  system  of  a  national  church,  of  which  the  king,  and  not  the 
Pope,  was  the  head,  where  the  doctrine  was  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  great  ecclesiastical  officers  were  appointed,  like  civil  officers, 
by  the  monarch,  was  the  creation  of  Henry  VIII.  His  strong 
will  was  able  to  keep  down  the  conflicting  parties.  Despite  his 
sensuality  and  cruelty,  he  was  a  popular  sovereign.  One  of  his 
principal  crimes  was  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas  More  for 
refusing  to  assert  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine. 
More  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  in  England,  a  man  who  com- 
bined vigor  with  gentleness.  He  was  willing  to  swear  that  the 
children  of  Anne  were  lawful  heirs  to  the  throne,  because  Parlia- 
ment, he  believed,  could  regulate  the  succession ;  but  this  did  not 
satisfy  the  tyrannical  monarch.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign, 
he  grew  more  suspicious,  willful,  and  cruel. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  GERMANY,  FROM  THE  PEACE  OF 
NUREMBERG  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  AUGSBURG  (1532-1555). 

The  Parties  in  Germany,  1532-1542.  —  For  ten  years  after  the 
Peace  of  Nuremberg,  the  Protestants  in  Germany  were  left  unmo- 
lested. The  menacing  attitude  of  the  Turks,  and  the  occupations 
of  the  emperor  in  Italy  and  in  other  lands,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  interfere  with  them.  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  chival- 
rous Protestant  prince,  led  the  way  in  the  armed  restoration  of  Duke 
Ulrich  of  Wurtemberg,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  his  dominion. 
Thus  a  Protestant  prince  was  established  in  the  heart  of  Southern 
Germany  (1534).  In  Westphalia,  a  fanatical  branch  of  the  Ana- 
baptist sect  at  Munster,  with  whom  the  Lutherans  did  not  sympa- 
thize, was  broken  up  by  the  neighboring  Catholic  princes.  The 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Ltibeck  and  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
did  not  check  the  advance  of  Lutheranism.  It  continued  to  make 
great  progress  in  different  directions.  The  Smalcald  League  was 
extended.  A  league  of  the  Catholic  states  was  formed  at  Nurem- 
berg va  1538.  During  three  years  (1538-1541)  efforts  were  made 
by  the  emperor  to  secure  peace  and  union.  Of  these  the  Confer- 
ence and  Diet  of  Ratisbon  in  1541  is  the  most  remarkable.  The 
Protestants  and  Catholics  could  not  agree  upon  statements  of 
doctrine  ;  but  the  necessity  of  getting  Protestant  help  against  the 
Turks  compelled  Charles  to  sanction  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg, 
and  to  make  to  the  Lutherans  other  important  concessions.  This 
arrangement  the  emperor  regarded  as  only  a  temporary  truce. 
Among  the  conquests  of  Protestantism  after  the  Peace  of  Nurem- 
berg, and  prior  to  1544,  were  Brandenburg  and  Ducal  Saxony, 
whose  rulers  adopted  the  new  doctrine.  It  was  spreading  in 
Austria,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  other  states.  Duke  Henry  of  Bruns- 
wick fell  into  conflict  with  the  Smalcaldic  League,  and  was  con- 
quered, so  that  his  principality  became  Protestant.  Even  the 
ecclesiastical  elector  of  Cologne  was  taking  steps  towards  joining 
the  Protestant  side.  This  would  have  given  to  the  Lutherans  a 
majority  in  the  electoral  college.  The  bishoprics  with  temporal 
power  were  numerous  in  Germany.  If  they  were  secularized,  the 
old  religious  system  would  be  deprived  of  a  principal  support. 

The  Smalcaldic  War.  —  Charles  V.  was  now  secretly  resolved 
to  coerce  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  and  silently  made  his  prepa- 
rations for  war.  Before  hostilities  commenced,  Luther  died  (1546). 
The  emperor  concluded  the  Peace  of  Crespy,  after  a  fourth  war 
with  Francis  I.  It  was  a  part  of  the  agreement,  that  they  should 
act  jointly  against  the  heretics.  But  as  Francis  in  the  last  two 
wars  against  the  emperor  (1536-1538,  1542-1544)  had  taken  for 
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allies  the  Turks  under  Soliman,  it  could  not  be  predicted  how 
long  he  would  abide  by  his  engagements.  For  the  present, 
Charles  was  safe  in  this  quarter.  He  now  took  pains  to  shut  the 
eyes  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  their  danger.  The  Smalcaldic 
League  was  over-confident  of  its  strength.  Its  members  were 
discordant  among  themselves.  Of  the  two  chief  leaders,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  was  a  slow  and  unskillful  gen- 
eral ;  and  Philip,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  a  brave  and  capable 
soldier,  could  not  take  command  over  an  elector.  Above  all, 
Maurice,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  quarrel  with 
his  relative,  the  elector,  and  coveted  a  part  of  his  territories. 
Maurice  was  an  able  and  adroit  man,  a  Protestant,  but  without 
the  earnest  religious  convictions  that  belonged  to  the  electors  and 
to  that  generation  of  princes  which  was  passing  away.  Maurice  was 
won  by  the  emperor,  through  promises  of  enrichment  and  favor, 
and  pledges  not  to  interfere  with  religion  in  his  principality. 
Charles  might  have  been  prevented  from  bringing  in  foreign 
troops  from  the  Netherlands  and  from  Italy,  but  the  military 
conduct  of  the  elector  was  feeble  and  indecisive.  He  was  de- 
feated and  captured  in  1547  at  Muhlberg,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Landgrave  Philip  soon  followed.  The  Protestant  cause  was 
prostrate.  The  clever  Maurice  had  his  reward  :  the  electoral 
office  was  transferred  to  him ;  he  obtained  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  elector's  territory. 

The  Result :  the  Interim.  —  Charles  was  victorious,  and  ap- 
parently master  of  Germany.  The  country  was  occupied  by  his 
forces  as  far  north  as  the  Elbe.  He  was  engaged  in  the  work  of 
pacification  and  of  confirming  his  authority.  In  1548  he  issued 
the  Interim  of  Augsburg,  in  which  concessions  were  made  to  both 
parties,  which  proved  satisfactory  to  neither.  Skillful  as  the  em- 
peror was  in  diplomacy,  he  always  showed  weakness  in  dealing 
with  the  religious  question.  He  proceeded  to  force  the  new 
measure  on  the  refractory  cities  in  the  South.  In  the  North  it 
had  little  effect.  Maurice  modified  it  in  his  own  dominion. 
When  Charles  seemed  to  himself  to  be  on  the  eve  of  a  complete 
triumph,  he  was  deserted  by  the  allies  on  whom  he  counted, -r- 
Rome,  France,  and  the  princes,  especially  Maurice. 

Breach  of  Charles  with  Rome.  —  The  emperor's  assuming  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  religion  was  regarded  with  disfavor  at  Rome. 
There  had  been  a  constant  call  for  a  general  council  to  adjust  the 
religious  controversies.  Rome,  from  fear  of  imperial  influence, 
and  for  other  reasons,  had  opposed  the  measure.  At  length,  in 
1545,  the  famous  Council  of  Trent  assembled.  The  emperor 
wanted  that  body  to  begin  with  measures  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses.  He  looked  for  co-operation  in  his  scheme  for  uniting  the 
parties  in  Germany.  But  the  council  took  another  path  :  it  began 
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with  anathemas  against  the  heretical  doctrines.  Charles  found 
himself  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  Rome,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  trying  to  bring  Germany  to  submission. 

Disaffection  of  Maurice.  —  The  emperor's  course  in  Germany 
produced  general  alarm.  He  separated  the  Netherlands  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  but  settled  the  succession  in  the  govern- 
ment in  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  drove  the  Diet  into  other 
measures  which  looked  towards  the  acquiring  of  military  supremacy 
for  himself  in  Germany.  He  violated  his  pledges  respecting  the 
two  captive  princes.  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  father-in-law  of  Mau- 
rice, he  treated  with  great  severity  and  indignity.  Threats  were 
thrown  out  by  the  counselors  of  Charles  against  the  other  princes, 
and  even  against  Maurice,  who  complained  of  the  treatment  of 
Philip,  and  was  sore  under  the  load  of  unpopularity  that  rested 
on  him  on  account  of  his  warfare  against  his  co-religionists,  by 
whom  he  was  considered  another  Judas. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg.  —  Maurice  laid  his  plans  with  secrecy 
and  with  masterly  skill.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  other  Ger- 
man princes.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France. 
He  arranged  with  Magdeburg,  which  he  had  been  besieging,  to 
make  it  a  place  of  refuge  if  there  should  be  need  of  an  asylum. 
When  all  was  ready,  without  having  excited  any  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  Charles,  he  suddenly  took  the  field,  marched  southward 
with  an  army  that  increased  as  he  advanced,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
forced  the  emperor,  tormented  with  the  gout,  to  fly  hastily  from 
Innspruck  (1552).  The  captive  princes  were  released.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Germany  was  not  to  be  ruled  by  Spanish  soldiery.  The 
dream  of  imperial  domination  vanished.  .The  Protestants  were 
promised  by  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  in  the  name  of  his  brother, 
toleration,  and  equality  of  rights.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555, 
the  Religious  Peace  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  be  allowed 
to  choose  between  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, and  the  religion  of  the  prince  was  to  be  that  of  the  land 
over  which  he  reigned  :  that  is,  each  government  was  to  choose  the 
creed  for  its  subjects.  Ferdinand  put  in  the  "  ecclesiastical  reser- 
vation," which  provided  that  if  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastical  state 
should  become  a  Protestant,  he  should  resign  his  benefice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  states  were  to  enjoy 
religious  liberty.  The  "  reservation  "  was  to  please  the  Catholics  : 
the  additional  provision  was  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Protestants. 
In  the  Imperial  Chamber,  there  was  to  be  a  legal  equality  between 
the  two  Confessions. 

From  Maurice  the  electoral  dignity  descended  in  the  Albertine  line  of 
Saxon  princes.  The  Ernestine  line  retained  Weimar,  Gotha,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CALVINISM  IN  GENEVA:    BEGINNING  OF  THE  CATHOLIC 
COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

Calvin.  —  Second  in  reputation  to  Luther  only,  among  the 
founders  of  Protestantism,  'vs.  John  Calvin.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
born  in  1509,  and  was  consequently  a  child  when  the  Saxon  Ref- 
ormation began.  He  was  keen  and  logical  in  his  mental  habit, 
with  a  great  organizing  capacity,  naturally  of  a  retiring  temper,  yet 
fearless,  and  endued  with  extraordinary  intensity  and  firmness  of 
will.  A  more  finished  scholar  than  Luther,  he  lacked  his  geniality 
and  tenderness,  and  his  imaginative  power.  Calvin  first  studied 
for  the  priesthood  at  Paris ;  but  when  his  father  determined  to 
make  him  a  jurist,  he  studied  law  at  Orleans  and  Bourses.  Es- 
pousing the  Protestant  doctrines,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Paris, 
and,  when  still  young,  published  his  celebrated  Institutes  of  Theol- 
ogy, in  which  he  expounded  the  Protestant  creed  in  a  systematic 
although  fervid  way.  In  his  type  of  theology,  he  laid  much  stress 
on  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  predestination ;  and  taught  a  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  not  so  far  from  that  of  the  old  Church  as 
the  doctrine  of  Zwingli,  but  farther  removed  from  it  than  was  the 
doctrine  of  Luther. 

The  Genevan  Government.  —  In  1536,  reluctantly  yielding  to 
the  exhortations  of  fare/,  a  French  preacher  of  the  Protestant 
doctrine  at  Geneva,  Calvin  established  himself  in  that  city.  Ge- 
neva was  a  fragment  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  dukes 
of  Savoy  claimed  a  temporal  authority  in  the  city,  which  was  sub- 
ject to  its  bishop.  The  authority  of  the  dukes  was  overthrown  by 
a  revolution,  and  power  passed  from  the  bishop  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  (1533).  The  change  was  effected  with  the  aid  of 
Berne  and  Freiburg.  There  had  been  two  parties  in  Geneva,  —  the 
party  of  the  "  Confederates,"  who  were  for  striking  hands  with  the 
Swiss,  and  the  party  of  the  "  Mamelukes,"  adherents  of  the  dukes. 
The  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution.  Protes- 
tantism, with  the  aid  of  Berne,  was  legally  established  (1535). 
Geneva  was  a  prosperous,  gay,  and  dissolute  city.  Farel,  a  pop- 
ular orator  of  striking  power,  unsparing  in  denunciation,  found 
the  people  impatient  of  the  restraints  that  the  new  religious  sys- 
tem which  they  had  adopted  laid  upon  them.  The  regulations 
as  to  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline,  which  Calvin  and  his  asso- 
ciates proceeded  to  introduce,  were  so  distasteful,  that  the  preach- 
ers were  expelled  by  the  Council  and  by  the  Assembly  of  Citizens 
from  the  place.  After  he  had  been  absent  three  years,  Calvin,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  disorder  and  vice,  and  the  distrac- 
tion occasioned  by  contending  factions,  was  recalled,  and  remained 
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in  Geneva  until  his  death.  He  became  the  virtual  lawgiver  of 
the  city.  He  framed  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  govern- 
ment. It  was  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in  which  orthodoxy  of  belief, 
and  purity  of  conduct,  were  not  only  inculcated  by  systematic 
teaching,  but  enforced  by  stringent  enactments.  Offenses  com- 
'  paratively  trivial  were  punished  by  strict  and  severe  penalties.  To 
the  system  of  church  discipline,  stretching  over  the  life  of  every 
individual,  and  carried  out  by  the  civil  magistrates  in  alliance  with 
the  pastors,  there  was  much  opposition,  which  led  to  outbreakings 
of  violent  resistance.  But  the  supporters  of  Calvin  were  rein- 
forced by  numerous  Protestant  refugees  from  France.  The  im- 
provement of  the  city  in  morals  and  in  public  order  was  signal. 
In  the  end,  Calvin,  who  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  triumphed  over 
all  opposition.  Geneva  became  a  place  of  resort  for  exiles  and 
students  from  various  countries.  By  his  writings  and  correspond- 
ence, Calvin's  influence  spread  far  and  wide.  In  the  affairs  of 
the  French  Protestants,  in  particular,  his  influence  was  predomi- 
nant. 

Servetus.  —  The  Reformers  were  not,  any  more  than  their  ad- 
versaries, advocates  of  liberty  in  religious  beliefs  and  professions. 
A  melancholy  example  of  the  prevailing  idea,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  civil  authority  to  inflict  penalties  upon  heresy,  is  the  case 
of  Michael  Servetus.  A  Spaniard  by  birth,  with  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  natural  science  and  medicine,  adventurous  and  fickle, 
he  had  published  books  in  which  doctrines  received  by  both  the 
great  divisions  of  the  Church,  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
were  assailed.  He  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Catholics,  and 
came  to  Geneva.  There  he  was  tried  for  heresy  and  blasphemy, 
and  was  burned  at  the  stake  (1553).  This  was  at  a  time  when 
Calvin  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contest  with  the  "  Libertines,"  the 
party  actuated  by  hostility  to  him.  They  appear  to  have  stood 
behind  Servetus  in  his  defiant  attitude  towards  the  Genevan  au- 
thorities. 

Influence  of  Calvinism.  —  The  personal  influence  of  Calvin 
was  directly  exerted  upon  the  more  cultured  and  educated.  His 
religious  system  has  wielded  a  great  power,  not  only  on  this  class, 
but  also  over  the  common  people  in  different  countries.  Calvin- 
ism was  never  awed  by  monarchical  authority.  Like  the  Church  of 
Rome,  it  always  refused  to  subordinate  the  Church  and  religion  to 
the  civil  power.  It  numbered  among  its  votaries  many  men  of 
dauntless  courage  and  of  unbending  fidelity  to  their  principles. 

The  Catholic  Reaction.  —  The  first  effectual  resistance  to  the 
spread  of  Protestant  opinions  was  made  in  Italy.  In  that  country, 
there  was  opposition  to  the  papacy  from  those  who  saw  in  it  an 
instrument  of  political  disunion,  and  also  from  some  who  were 
aggrieved  by  ecclesiastical  abuses.  The  prevailing  feeling,  how- 
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ever,  was  that  of  pride  in  the  papacy,  which,  in  other  countries, 
was  attacked  as  an  Italian  institution.  The  humanist  learning 
had  done  much  to  undermine  belief  in  the  old  religious  system.  In 
the  train  of  the  new  studies,  came  much  indifference  and  infidelity. 
The  books  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  however,  were  widely  circu- 
lated. There  were  not  a  few  sincere  converts  to  the  new  doctrine 
in  the  cities ;  but  they  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  educated  class, 
and  to  persons  in  high  station.  It  took  no  root  among  the  com- 
mon people.  After  the  time  of  the  Medici  popes,  a  new  spirit 
of  faith  and  devotion  awoke  in  circles  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
papacy  and  to  the  Church.  There  was  at  Rome  an  "  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love,"  —  a  group  of  persons  who  met  together  for  mutual 
edification.  In  this  class  were  some,  like  Contarini,  afterwards  a 
cardinal,  who  were  not  wholly  without  sympathy  with  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  as  to  faith  and  justification ;  but  out  of  the  same  class 
came  others  who  led  in  the  great  Catholic  Reaction,  which,  while 
it  aimed  at  a  rigid  reform  in  morals,  was  inflexibly  hostile  to  all 
innovations  in  doctrine,  and  was  bent  on  regaining  for  the  Church 
the  ground  that  had  been  lost. 

The  Council  of  Trent:  Caraffa.  —  The  Council  of  Trent  was 
governed  in  its  conclusions  by  this  Catholic  reactionary  and  re- 
forming party.  It  allowed  no  curtailing  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Pope.  On  points  of  doctrine  in  dispute  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  it  adopted  formulas  which  the  different  schools  might 
accept.  Practical  reforms,  for  example  in  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy,  were  adopted  ;  but  dogma  and  teaching  were  to 
remain  unaltered.  Cardinal  Caraffa,  the  most  energetic  mover 
in  the  Catholic  reform  and  restoration,  became  Pope,  under  the 
name  of  Paul 2V.  (iSSS^SSP)- 

The  Order  of  Jesus. —  The  Council  of  Trent,  by  providing  a 
clear  definition  of  doctrine,  cemented  unity,  and  was  the  first  great 
bulwark  raised  against  Protestantism.  Another  means  of  defense, 
and  of  attack  as  well,  was  provided  in  new  orders,  especially  the 
order  of  Jesuits.  This  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
soldier  of  noble  birth,  who  mingled  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
a  strong  devotional  sentiment.  It  was  the  temper  of  mediaeval 
knighthood,  which  still  lingered  in  Spain.  Wounded  at  the  siege 
of  Pampeluna,  and  disabled  from  war,  he  had  visions  of  a  spiritual 
knighthood ;  out  of  which  grew  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in  1540.  Its  members  took  the 
monastic  vows.  They  went  through  a  rigorous  spiritual  drill.  They 
were  bound  to  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Pope.  The  organi- 
zation was  strict,  like  that  of  an  army  ;  each  province  having  a  pro- 
vincial at  its  head,  with  a  general  over  all.  To  him  all  the  members 
were  absolutely  subject.  All  other  ties  were  renounced  :  to  serve 
the  Church  and  the  order,  was  the  one  supreme  obligation. 
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Influence  of  the  Jesuits.  —  The  influence  of  the  Jesuit  order 
was  manifold.  It  was  active  in  preaching,  and  in  hearing  confes- 
sions. It  made  the  education  of  youth  a  great  part  of  its  busi- 
ness. Its  members  found  their  way  into  high  stations  in  Church 
and  State  :  they  were  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  From  the  be- 
ginning, they  showed  an  ardent  zeal  in  missionary  labors  among 
the  heathen  in  distant  lands,  and  for  the  reconquest  of  countries 
won  by  the  Protestants. 

The  Inquisition.  —  Under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Caraffa 
{Paul IV.},  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Italy  (1542),  and 
exerted  the  utmost  vigilance  and  severity  in  crushing  out  the  new 
faith.  One  of  its  instruments  was  the  censorship  of  the  press 
So  thorough  was  this  work,  that  of  the  little  book  on  the  Benefits 
of  Christ's  Death,  which  had  an  immense  circulation,  it  has  been 
possible  in  recent  years  to  find  but  two  or  three  copies.  The 
"  Index "  of  prohibited  books  was  established.  The  result  of 
these  measures  was,  that  Protestantism  was  suppressed  in  Italy,  and 
the  type  of  Catholicism  that  was  partially  sympathetic  with  cer- 
tain doctrinal  features  of  the  Saxon  Reform  likewise  vanished. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PHILIP  II.,  AND  THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Character  of  Philip  II.  —  In  1555  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by 
his  lifelong  enemy,  the  gout,  resigned  his  crowns,  and  devolved  on 
his  son,  Philip  //.,  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  America.  The 
closing  part  of  his  life,  the  emperor  passed  in  the  secluded  con- 
vent of  Yuste,  in  Spain,  where,  notwithstanding  the  time  spent  by 
him  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  his  favorite  diversion  of  experi- 
menting with  clocks  and  watches,  he  remained  an  attentive  observer 
of  public  affairs.  Political  and  religious  absolutism  was  the  main 
article  in  Philip's  creed.  He  was  more  thoroughly  a  Spaniard  in 
his  tone  and  temper  than  his  father,  who  was  born  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  always  loved  the  people  there,  as  he  was  loved  by  them. 
Philip  was  cold  and  forbidding  in  his  manners.  He  was  shy,  as  well 
as  haughty,  in  his  deportment  to  those  who  approached  him.  To 
re-establish  everywhere  the  old  religion  by  the  unrelenting  exercise 
of  force,  was  his  fixed  purpose.  Only  one  thing  did  he  value  more  ; 
and  that  was  his  own  power,  which  he  would  not  suffer  Church  or 
clergy  to  curb  or  invade.  He  had  few  ideas,  but  was  an  adept  in 
concealment  and  treachery.  A  man  of  untiring  industry,  he  was  a 
plodder  without  insight.  He  lived  to  see  the  vast  strength  which 
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fell  to  him  as  a  legacy  slip  out  of  his  hands,  and  to  see  Spain  sink 
to  a  condition  of  comparative  weakness.  Charles  V.  had  consoli- 
dated his  dominion  in  that  country  by  putting  down  democratic 
insurrections.  This  he  had  done  by  military  force  and  the  arm  of 
the  Inquisition.  What  Charles  had  left  undone  in  this  line,  Philip 
completed.  He  quelled  the  resistance  of  the  Aragonese,  and  re- 
duced them  to  submission.  Spain  swarmed  with  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical officials.  The  new  religious  doctrine,  which  assumed  the 
same  type  as  in  Italy,  was  stifled.  The  monarch  displayed  his 
zeal  by  personal  attendance  at  the  autos  da  fe,  the  great  public 
ceremonials  for  the  execution  of  heretics,  where  the  victims  of  his 
intolerance  perished.  A  system  of  brutal  military  administration 
was  adopted  in  the  colonies. 

State  of  the  Low  Countries.  -—  Philip  undertook  to  bring  the 
Netherlands  under  his  despotic  system,  and  to  tread  out  every 
spark  of  independence.  The  people  of  the  Low  Countries  were 
industrious,  intelligent,  prosperous,  spirited.  Each  of  the  seventeen 
provinces  had  its  own  constitution.  In  the  North,  it  was  more 
democratic ;  in  Flanders  and  Brabant,  there  was  a  landed  aris- 
tocracy. In  all  parts  of  the  country,  there  were  local  privileges 
and  cherished  rights.  The  population  numbered  three  millions. 
Antwerp,  with  its  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  had  more  trade 
than  any  other  European  city.  The  Reformation,  first  in  the 
Lutheran  but  later  in  the  Calvinistic  form,  had  numerous  adher- 
ents in  the  Netherlands,  whom  severe  edicts  of  Charles  V.,  under 
which  large  numbers  were  put  to  death,  did  not  extirpate. 

Tyranny  of  Philip.  —  Philip  did  not  select  for  his  regent  in  the 
Netherlands  one  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  Of  this  class 
was  Count  Egmont,  a  nobleman  of  brilliant  courage  and  attractive 
manners.  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  united  with  far  more  self- 
control  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman.  He  was  destined  to  be  the 
formidable  antagonist  of  Spanish  tyranny,  and  the  liberator  of 
Holland.  Philip  passed  by  the  nobles,  whom  he  distrusted  and  dis- 
liked, and  appointed  as  regent  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles 
V.,  Margaret  of  Parma  (1559-1567)  ;  placing  at  her  side,  as  her 
principal  adviser,  the  astute  Granvelle,  the  Bishop  of  Arras,  one 
of  his  devoted  servants,  who  was  made  cardinal  in  1561.  Three 
nobles,  William  of  Orange,  and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
were  in  the  council.  The  power  was  in  Granvelle 's  hands.  There 
was  soon  a  breach  between  him  and  the  nobles.  Two  measures 
of  Philip  created  disaffection.  He  persisted  in  keeping  Spanish 
soldiers  in  the  country  ;  he  increased  the  number  of  bishops,  and 
gave  them  inquisitorial  powers.  Moreover,  he  renewed  and  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  edicts,  embracing  minute  provisions  of  a  most 
rigorous  character,  against  the  property  and  lives  of  the  Protes- 
tants. To  carry  out  these,  he  introduced  the  Inquisition.  The 
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terror  and  indignation  of  the  people  found  expression  through  the 
nobles.  They  left  the  council.  At  length  Granvelle  had  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  country  (1564).  Egmont  went  to  Spain  to 
procure  a  mitigation  of  the  king's  policy,  but  found  on  his  return 
that  he  had  been  duped  by  false  promises.  The  young  nobility 
formed  an  agreement  called  the  Compromise,  to  withstand  the 
king's  system,  at  first  by  legal  means  (1566).  They  were  con- 
temptuously called  "  beggars "  by  the  regent,  and  themselves 
adopted  the  name.  The  king  professed  a  willingness  to  make 
some  concessions  :  he  was  only  gaining  time  for  measures  of  a 
different  sort.  In  the  same  year  a  storm  of  iconoclasm  burst  out : 
the  Calvinists  made  reprisals  for  what  they  had  suffered ;  they 
vented  their  zeal  against  what  they  called  "idolatry,"  by  sacking 
the  churches,  and  by  destroying  paintings  and  images,  and  other 
symbols  and  implements  of  worship.  Orange  penetrated  the  de- 
signs of  Philip,  and  retired  to  Nassau.  Egmont,  more  credulous 
and  confiding,  remained. 

Alva's  Rule.  —  Philip  now  sent  into  the  Netherlands  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  an  officer  of  considerable  military  capacity,  cold,  arro- 
gant, and  merciless  in  his  temper.  His  force  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men.  A  tribunal  was  erected  by  him,  called  the  "  Council 
of  Blood."  Egrnont  and  Horn  were  executed  at  Brussels  (1568). 
Great  numbers  of  executions  of  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks, 
who  were  accused  of  some  sort  of  insubordination,  or  some  mani- 
festation of  heresy,  followed.  William  of  Orange  was  active  in 
devising  means  of  deliverance.  The  first  marked  success  was 
the  capture  of  Briel  by  the  "  sea-beggars,"  inhabitants  of  the 
coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  under  their  admiral,  William  de 
la  Mark.  The  barbarities  and  extortion  of  Alva  by  degrees 
aroused  universal  and  intense  hatred.  Holland  and  Zealand  threw 
off  Alva's  rule,  and  made  William  their  stadtholder.  The  nomi- 
nal connection  with  Spain  was  still  kept  up.  The  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  (1572)  cut  off  William  from  the  help  which  he 
expected  from  the  French.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  Alva  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  subjugate  the  people,  and  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  country  by  Philip  (1573). 

The  Utrecht  Union.  —  From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated 
the  beginning  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which  resulted  in 
the  building-up  of  the  Dutch  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
and  the  ultimate  prostration  of  the  power  of  Spain.  The  hero 
of  the  struggle  was  William  of  Orange.  The  successor  of  Alva, 
Requesens,  was  really  more  dangerous  than  Alva,  because  he  was 
more  magnanimous,  and  therefore  excited  less  antagonism.  In 
1574  occurred  the  memorable  siege  of  Ley  den  by  the  Spanish 
forces.  That  city,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  saved  itself 
by  letting  in  the  sea  and  by  inundating  the  neighboring  plains, 
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which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  flee  in  dismay.  As  a  memorial 
of  the  heroic  defense  of  the  place,  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
founded.  A  new  Protestant  state  was  growing  up  in  the  North, 
under  the  guidance  of  William.  In  the  South,  where  Catholicism 
prevailed,  Requesens  was  more  successful.  But  when  he  died,  in 
1576,  a  frightful  revolt  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  loosed  from  re- 
straint, in  the  cities,  moved  all  Netherlands  to  unite,  in  the  Pacifi- 
cation of  Ghent,  against  the  Spanish  dominion.  Don  John  of 
Austria,  a  brilliant  and  manly  soldier,  who  had  defeated  the  Turks 
at  Lepanto ,  was,  the  next  regent  (1576-1578).  He  made  large 
concessions  :  these  were  welcome  in  the  South,  and  weakened  the 
Union.  Alexander  of  Parma  (1578,  1579),  his  successor,  was 
the  ablest  general  of  the  time.  The  Catholic  South  was  at  variance 
with  the  Protestant  North.  In  1579,  there  was  formed  between 
the  seven  provinces  in  the  North  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  germ  of 
the  Dutch  Republic.  Philip  proclaimed  William  an  outlaw,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.  After  six  ineffectual  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation, this  heroic  leader,  the  idol  of  his  countrymen,  was  fatally 
shot,  in  his  own  house  (1584).  His  work  as  a  deliverer  of  his 
people  was  mainly  accomplished.  When  the  Utrecht  Union  was 
formed,  the  greater  part  of  the  Catholic  provinces  in  the  South 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Parma.  Brabant  and  Flanders 
were  recovered  to  Spain.  The  attention  of  Philip  had  to  be  mainly 
given  to  the  affairs  of  France  and  England  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CIVIL  WARS  IN  FRANCE,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRY 

IV.  (1610). 

Francis  I. :  Henry  II.  —  In  France,  the  old  faith  had  strong 
support  in  the  Sorbonne,  the  principal  theological  school  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  and  in  the  Parliament.  The  new  culture,  the 
influx  of  Italian  scholars  and  Italian  influences,  produced  a  party 
averse  to  the  former  style  of  education,  and,  to  some  extent, 
unfriendly  to  the  old  opinions.  The  Lutheran  doctrines  were  first 
introduced ;  but  it  was  Calvinism  which  prevailed  among  the 
French  converts  to  Protestantism,  and  acquired  a  strong  hold  in 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,  although  the  preponderance  of 
numbers  in  the  country  was  always  on  the  Catholic  side.  Fran- 
cis I.  was  a  friend  of  the  new  learning.  His  sister  Margaret^ 
Queen  of  Navarre,  who  was  of  a  mystical  turn,  was  favorably 
inclined  to  the  new  doctrines,  and  befriended  preachers  who  were 
of  the  same  spirit.  The  king  did  the  same  until  after  the  battle 
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of  Pavia,  when  he  helped  on  the  persecution  of  them ;  for  his  con- 
duct was  governed  by  the  interest  of  the  hour,  and  by  political 
motives.  It  was  doubtful  what  course  he  would  finally  take  amid 
the  conflict  of  parties ;  but  his  motto  was,  "  One  king,  one  code, 
one  creed."  He  would  put  down  the  new  doctrine  at  home,  and 
sustain  it  by  force,  if  expedient,  abroad.  Henry  II.,  who  acceded 
to  the  throne  in  1547,  unlike  his  father  had  no  personal  sympathy 
with  Protestantism.  The  Huguenots,  as  the  Calvinists  were  called, 
were  led  to  the  stake,  and  their  books  burned.  Yet  in  1558  they 
had  two  thousand  places  of  worship  in  France  :  they  soon  held  a 
general  synod  at  Paris,  and  organized  themselves  (1559).  That 
same  year,  when,  in  the  Peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis,  Henry  had 
given  up  all  his  conquests  except  the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz, 
Toul  and  Verdun,  and  Calais,  he  suddenly  died  from  a  wound 
in  the  eye,  accidentally  inflicted  in  a  tilt. 

Catherine  de  Medici:  the  Two  Parties.  —  The  widow  of  Henry 
II.  was  Catherine  de  Medici,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  from 
political  considerations.  She  was  a  woman  of  talents,  full  of  ambi- 
tion which  had  hitherto  found  no  field  for  its  exercise,  trained 
from  infancy  in  an  atmosphere  of  deceit,  and  void  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. Her  aim  was  to  rule  by  keeping  up  an  ascendency  over 
her  sons,  and  by  holding  in  check  whatever  "party  threatened  to 
be  dominant.  For  this  end  she  did  not  scruple  to  accustom  her 
children  to  debauchery,  and  to  resort  to  whatever  other  means, 
however  false  and  however  cruel,  to  effect  her  purposes.  She 
proved  to  be  the  curse  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  the  evil  genius 
of  France.  Francis  II.  was  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  legally  of  age  ; 
but  his  mother  expected  to  manage  the  government.  She  was 
thwarted  by  the  control  over  him  exercised  by  the  family  of 
Guise,  sons  of  Clatide  of  Guise,  a  wealthy  and  prominent  noble- 
man of  Lorraine,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marignano, 
and  in  later  contests  against  Charles  V.  Francis,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  had  defended  Metz,  and  had  taken  Calais.  Charles,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  was  the  king's  confessor.  Their  sister  had 
married  James  V.  of  Scotland.  Her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  a 
charming  young  girl,  was  married  to  Francis  II.,  who  was  infirm 
in  mind  and  body,  and  easily  managed  by  his  wife  and  her  uncles. 
The  great  nobles  of  France,  especially  the  Bourbons,  sprung  in  a 
collateral  line  from  Louis  IX.,  and  the  Montmorencis,  who  num- 
bered among  them  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and  worth,  the 
Admiral  Coligni,  looked  on  the  Guises  as  upstarts.  The  Bourbons 
and  the  nobles  allied  to  them  were,  some  from  sincere  conviction 
and  some  from  policy,  adherents  of  Calvinism.  Thus  the  Protes- 
tants in  France  became  a  political  party,  as  well  as  a  religious 
body,  and  a  party  with  anti-monarchical  tendencies.  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  a  weak  and  vacillating  person,  had  married  Jeanne 
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d'Albret,  the  heiress  of  Beam  and  Navarre,  a  heroic  woman  and 
an  earnest  Protestant,  the  mother  of  Henry  IV.  His  brother 
Louis,  Prince  of  Cond£,  a  brave,  impetuous  soldier,  whose  wife, 
the  niece  of  the  Grand  Constable  Montmorenci,  was  a  strict  Prot- 
estant, joined  that  side. 

Conspiracy  of  Amboise.  —  La  Renaudie,  a  Protestant  noble- 
man who  was  determined  to  avenge  the  execution  of  a  brother, 
contrived  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  (1560)  in  order  to  dispos- 
sess the  Guises  of  their  power  by  force.  The  plan  was  discovered, 
and  a  savage  revenge  was  taken  upon  the  conspirators.  A  great 
number  of  innocent  persons,  who  had  no  share  in  the  plot,  were 
put  to  death.  The  Estates  were  summoned  to  Orleans,  and  the 
occasion  was  to  be  seized  for  extirpating  heresy  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Conde  was  under  arrest,  and  charged  with  high  trea- 
son. Just  then,  on  Dec.  5,  1560,  the  young  king  died. 

Charles  IX. :  Edict  of  St.  Germain.  —  The  coveted  opportunity 
of  the  queen-mother  had  come.  Charles  IX.  (1560-1574)  was 
only  ten  years  old.  She  assumed  the  practical  guardianship  over 
him,  and  with  it  a  virtual  regency.  The  plan  of  the  Guises  had 
failed,  and  they  had  to  give  way.  There  were  now  two  parties 
in  the  council.  The  States-general  were  called  together  in  1561, 
and  a  great  religious  colloquy  was  held  before  a  brilliant  con- 
course at  Poissy,  where  Theodore  Beza,  an  eloquent  and  polished 
scholar  and  a  man  of  high  birth,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Cal- 
vinists.  In  1562  the  Edict  of  St.  Germain  was  issued,  which 
gave  up  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued  for  forty  years,  of  extir- 
pating religious  dissent.  A  very  restricted  toleration  was  given  to 
Protestants  :  they  could  hold  their  meetings  outside  of  the  walls 
of  cities,  unarmed,  and  in  the  daytime.  Calvin  and  his  followers 
expected  the  largest  results  from  this  measure  of  liberty.  Cather- 
ine wished  for  peace,  without  a  rupture  with  the  Pope  and  Philip  II. 

Civil  "War.  —  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  outbreakings  of  vio- 
lence against  the  hated  dissenters.  The  Guises  and  their  asso- 
ciates were  resolved  not  to  allow  toleration.  The  event  that 
occasioned  war  was  the  massacre  of  Vassy.  On  the  ist  of  March, 
1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  with  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  attacked  a 
congregation  of  Huguenots  who  were  worshiping  in  a  barn  at  the 
village  of  Vassy.  A  large  number  were  slain,  and  their  houses 
were  plundered.  Thus  began  the  series  of  terrible  civil  wars 
which  continued  until  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
France  was  a  prey  to  religious  and  political  fanaticism.  Other 
nations  mingled  in  the  frightful  contest,  and  the  country  was  well- 
nigh  robbed  of  its  independence.  At  first,  there  was  petty  war- 
fare at  Paris,  Sens,  and  other  places.  The  Huguenots  destroyed 
altars  and  censers,  monuments  of  art  and  sepulchers,  which,  as 
they  thought,  ministered  to  idolatry.  Rouen  was  captured  by  the 
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Catholics  and  sacked.  At  S/.  Dreux  (1562)  the  Protestants  were 
defeated;  but  in  1563  Guise,  the  leader  of  their  adversaries,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  The  charge  that  Coligni 
had  a  part  in  the  deed  was  false  ;  but  he  was  considered  responsi- 
ble for  it,  and  vengeance  was  kept  in  store  by  the  family  of  the 
slain  chief.  The  Edict  of  Amboise  (1562)  was  favorable  to  the 
Protestant  nobles,  but  less  favorable  to  the  smaller  gentry  and  to 
the  towns.  Paris,  from  which  Calvinist  worship  was  excluded, 
became  more  and  more  a  stronghold  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Another  war  ended  in  the  Edict  of  Lo ngjumeau  (1568),  which  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Edict  of  Amboise.  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Ah> a  spared  no  effort  to  induce  France  to  set  about  the 
extermination  of  the  heretics.  In  the  third  war,  the  Huguenots 
were  beaten  atjarnac,  where  Conae  fell,  leaving  his  name  to  his 
son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen  (1569).  The  same  year  they 
were  defeated  again  at  Moncontour.  La  Rochelle  was  a  place  of 
safety  to  the  Protestants,  who  were  strong  in  the  wise  leadership 
of  Coligni.  There  the  Queen  of  Navarre  held  her  court.  Thence 
the  Huguenot  cavalry  with  the  young  princes  Conde,  and  Henry 
of  Navarre,  her  son,  sallied  forth  and  traversed  France. 

England  or  Spain.  —  The  ambition  of  Philip  alarmed  the  French. 
His  complex  schemes,  if  carried  out,  would  involve  the  reduction 
of  their  country  under  Spanish  control.  He  wanted  to  liberate 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  then  a  prisoner  of  Elizabeth,  to  marry  her 
to  his  half-brother,  Don  John,  and  to  marry  his  sister  to  Charles 
IX.  The  court,  in  1570,  agreed  to  the  Peace  of  St.  Germain, 
which,  for  the  security  of  the  Huguenots,  placed  four  fortified  towns 
in  their  possession.  Thus  France  became  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself.  England,  as  well  as  France,  looked  with  alarm  upon  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Philip  II.,  who  was  now  in  union  with  Venice 
and  with  the  Pope,  and  had  beaten  the  Turks  at  Lepanto.  It  was 
proposed  to  marry  the  brother  of  Charles  IX.,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Alenc^on,  a  younger  brother,  should 
marry  her.  Catherine  de  Medici  fell  in  with  this  anti-Spanish 
policy.  It  was  agreed  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Margaret  of 
Valois,  should  become  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  policy 
favored  by  the  Huguenots  was  in  the  ascendant.  Their  leaders  were 
invited  to  Paris  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials.  Coligni  came,  with 
Henry  of  Navarre,  Conde,  and  a  large  number  of  their  adherents. 
There  was  no  place  where  the  animosity  against  them  was  so 
rancorous. 

The  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  —  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew was  devised  by  Catherine  de  Medici,  who  brought  to  her 
aid  the  Duchess  of  Nemours,  widow  of  Francis  of  Guise  and  mother 
of  Henry  of  Guise,  Anjou  (afterwards  Hemy  III.},  and  Italian 
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councilors  who  were  no  strangers  to  plots  of  assassination.  The 
motive  of  the  queen-mother  was  her  dread  of  the  ascendency 
which  she  saw  that  Coligni  was  gaining  over  the  morbid  mind  of 
the  king,  in  whom  the  Huguenot  veteran  had  inspired  esteem,  and 
had  stirred  up  a  desire  to  enter  into  the  proposed  war  against  Philip 
II.  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  226.  of  August  (1572),  a  shot  was 
fired  af  Coligni,  from  the  window  of  a  house,  by  an  adherent  of  the 
Guises.  He  was  wounded,  but  not  killed.  Charles  was  incensed. 
At  a  visit  made  to  the  wounded  chief,  the  king  was  warned  by  him, 
as  Catherine  quickly  learned,  against  her  pernicious  influence  in  the 
government.  Thereupon  she  arranged  with  her  confederates  for  a 
general  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots,  and  almost  coerced  the  half- 
frantic  and  irresolute  king  to  acquiesce  in  the  plan.  Perhaps,  in 
gathering  them  into  the  city,  she  had  foreseen  the  possible  expedi- 
ency of  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  such  a  crime  as  she  now 
undertook  to  perpetrate  might  be  found  desirable.  In  the  night 
of  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  concerted  signal,  the  fanatical  enemies 
of  the  Huguenots  were  let  loose,  and  fell  upon  their  victims. 
Several  thousands,  including  Coligni,  were  murdered.  Couriers 
were  sent  through  the  country,  and  like  bloody  scenes  were  en- 
acted in  many  other  cities  and  towns.  Navarre  and  Conde,  to 
save  their  lives,  professed  conformity  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
If  these  atrocious  events  excited  joy  in  the  mind  of  Philip  II., 
and  of  the  numerous  intolerant  party  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
they  were  regarded  with  horror  and  execration  elsewhere,  among 
ihe  Catholic  as  well  as  the  Protestant  nations. 

The  Politiques:  the  League:  Henry  in.  —  The  queen-mother 
did  not  even  now  forsake  her  general  policy.  She  stood  aloof 
from  the  combinations  of  Philip.  A  new  party,  the  Politiques, 
or  liberal  Catholics,  in  favor  of  toleration,  arose.  Henry  III. 
(1574-1589)  was  incompetent  to  govern  a  country  torn  by  fac- 
tions, with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  a  people  groaning  under  the 
burdens,  of  taxation.  By  his  double  dealing  he  lost  the  confidence 
of  both  the  religious  parties.  In  May,  1576,  he  agreed  to  allow 
the  religious  freedom  which  the  Huguenots  and  Politiques  de- 
manded. But  he  had  to  reckon  with  the  Catholic  League  which 
was  organized  under  Henry  of  Guise.  Irresolute  and  helpless,  the 
king  was  drawn  into  cooperation  with  this  League.  In  1584 
Henry  of  Navarre  was  left  the  next  heir  to  the  throne.  The 
League,  with  Spain  and  Rome,  resolved  that  he  should  not  reign. 
Together  with  Conde,  he  was  excommunicated.  In  the  war  of 
the  "  three  Henrys,"  he  was  supported  by  England,  and  by  troops 
from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Henry  III.,  finding  that  Henry 
of  Guise  was  virtual  master,  and  that  the  States-general  at  Blois 
(1588)  reduced  the  royal  power  to  the  lowest  point,  caused  Guise 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  assassinated. 
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Excommunicated,  and  detested  by  the  adherents  of  the  League, 
the  king  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  where  he 
was  killed  by  a  fanatical  priest  (1589). 

Abjuration  and  Accession  of  Henry  IV.  —  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  brother  of  the  slain  Guises,  was  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment provisionally  established  by  the  League.  Philip  II.  was 
intriguing  to  bring  the  Catholic  nations  under  his  sway. "  There 
was  discord  in  the  League,  from  the  jealousy  of  Philip  on  the  part 
of  Mayenne.  Henry,  a  dashing  soldier,  gained  a  brilliant' victory 
at  Ivry  in  1590.  The  grand  obstacle  in  his  way  to  the  throne  was 
his  adhesion  to  Protestantism.  A  Calvinist  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, but  without  profound  religious  convictions,  a  gallant  and 
sagacious  man,  but  loose  in  his  morals,  he  yielded,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  peace  to  France,  to  the  persuasions  addressed  to  him,  and, 
from  motives  of  expediency,  conformed  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  nation  was  now  easily  won  to  his  cause. 

Reign  of  Henry  IV.  —  When  Henry  IV.  gained  his  throne,  the 
country  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  In  the  desolating  wars, 
population  had  fallen  off.  Everywhere  there  were  poverty  and  law- 
lessness. Yet  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable.  In  this  war,  Henry 
was  the  victor ;  and  the  Peace  of  Vervins  restored  the  Spanish  con- 
quests, and  the  conquests  made  by  Savoy,  to  France  (1598).  The 
idea  of  Henry's  foreign  policy,  which  was  that  of  weakening  the 
power  of  Spain  and  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  a  powerful  statesman,  Richelieu,  and  fully  realized.  In 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1598),  the  king  secured  to  the  Huguenots  the 
measure  of  religious  liberty  for  which  they  had  contended.  Forti- 
fied cities  were  still  left  in  their  hands.  Security  was  obtained  by 
the  Calvinists,  but  they  became  a  defensive  party  with  no  prospect 
of  further  progress.  Order  and  prosperity  were  restored  to  the 
kingdom.  In  all  his  measures,  the  king  was  largely  guided  by  a 
most  competent  minister,  Sully.  But  the  useful  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
was  cut  short  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  Ravaillac  (1610).  For 
fifteen  years  confusion  prevailed  in  France,  and  a  contest  of  fac- 
tions, until  Richelieu  took  up  the  threads  of  policy  which  had  fallen 
from  Henry's  hand. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    THIRTY-YEARS'  "WAR,    TO     THE    PEACE    OF    "WEST- 
PHALIA   (1618-1648). 

Origin  of  the  War.  —  In  Germany,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  Reformation  had  sprung  from  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple. Its  progress  would  have  been  far  greater  had  it  not  been 
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retarded  by  political  obstacles,  and  by  divisions  among  Protestants 
themselves.  Germany,  to  be  sure,  was  not  disunited  by  the 
Reformation  :  it  was  disunited  before.  But  now  strong  states  ex- 
isted on  its  borders,  — -  France,  even  Denmark  and  Sweden,  —  which 
might  profit  by  its  internal  conflicts.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  was  to  both  parties,  availed  to  prevent  open 
strife  as  long  as  Ferdinand  I.  (1555-1564)  and  Maximilian  II. 
(1564-1576)  held  the  imperial  office.  The  latter,  especially, 
favored  toleration,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Spanish  branch  of  his  family.  He  condemned  the  cruelties 
of  Alva  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  Rudolph  II.,  a  change  took  place.  He  had  been  brought 
up  in  Spain.  The  Catholic  counter-reformation  was  now  making 
its  advance.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  putting  forth  great  and 
successful  exertions  to  win  back  lost  ground.  There  were  out- 
breakings  of  violence  between  the  two  religious  parties.  A  Cath- 
olic procession  was  insulted  in  Donauworth,  a  free  city  of  the 
empire.  The  city  was  put  under  the  ban  by  the  emperor ;  the 
Bavarian  Duke  marched  against  it,  and  incorporated  it  in  his  own 
territory  (1607).  On  both  sides,  complaints  were  made  of  the 
infraction  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  Donauworth  affair  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  a  league  into  which, 
however,  all  the  Protestant  states  did  not  enter.  The  Catholic 
League,  under  the  leadership  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  was  firmly 
knit  together  and  full  of  energy. 

FIRST   STAGE   IN   THE   WAR  (to    1629). 

The  Bohemian  Struggle. — The  Bohemians  revolted  against 
Ferdinand  II.  in  1618,  when  their  religious  liberties  were  violated, 
and  shortly  after  (1619)  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  king. 
He  was  a  narrow  and  fanatical,  though  not  by  nature  a  cruel,  ruler. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  control  of  the  Catholic  League.  The 
two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family  —  the  Austrian  and  Span- 
ish —  were  now  in  full  accord  with  each  other.  The  Bohemians 
gave  their  crown  to  Frederick  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  son-in- 
law  of  James  I.  of  England.  Bohemia  was  invaded  by  Ferdi- 
nand, aided  by  the  League,  and  abandoned  to  fire  and  sword.  The 
terrible  scenes  of  the  Hussite  struggle  were  re-enacted.  In  the 
protracted  wars  that  ensued,  it  was  estimated  that  the  Bohemian 
population  was  reduced  from  about  four  millions  to  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  thousand  !  The  Palatinate  was  conquered  and 
devastated.  The  electoral  dignity  was  transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria.  At  last,  in  1625,  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  in- 
tervened in  behalf  of  the  fugitive  Elector  Palatine.  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark  was  defeated,  and  the  intervention  failed.  The 
power  gained  by  Maximilian,  the  Bavarian  Duke,  made  his  in- 
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terests  separate,  in  important  particulars,  from  those  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Ferdinand  was  able  to  release  himself  from  the  virtual 
control  of  Maximilian  and  the  League,  through  Wallenstein,  a 
general  of  extraordinary  ability.  He  was  a  Bohemian  noble,  proud, 
ambitious,  and  wealthy.  He  raised  an  army,  and  made  it  support 
itself  by  pillage.  The  unspeakable  miseries  of  Germany,  in  this 
prolonged  struggle,  were  due  largely  to  the  composition  of  the 
armies,  which  were  made  up  of  hirelings  of  different  nations, 
whose  trade  was  war,  and  who  were  let  loose  on  an  unprotected 
population.  Captured  cities  were  given  up  to  the  unbridled  pas- 
sions of  a  fierce  and  greedy  soldiery.  Germany,  traversed  for  a 
whole  generation  by  these  organized  bands  of  marauders,  was  in 
many  places  reduced  almost  to  a  desert. 

Edict  of  Restitution.  —  Victory  attended  the  arms  of  Wallen- 
stein,  and  of  Tilly,  a  brutal  commander,  the  general  of  the  League. 
The  territory  of  the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg  was  given  to  Wallen- 
stein  as  a  reward  (1627).  He  was  anxious  to  conquer  the  German 
towns  on  the  Baltic.  Stralsund  offered  a  stubborn  resistance, 
which  he  could  not  overcome.  The  League  moved  Ferdinand  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution  (1629),  which  put  far 
off  the  hope  of  peace.  This  edict  enforced  the  parts  of  the  Peace 
of  Augsburg  which  were  odious  to  the  Protestants,  especially  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation  (p.  410),  and  abrogated  the  provisions  of 
an  opposite  tenor.  It  was  evident  that  the  real  aim  was  the  entire 
extinction  of  Protestantism.  The  League,  moreover,  induced 
the  emperor  to  remove  Wallenstein,  of  whom  they  were  jealous. 
The  effect  of  these  measures  was  to  rouse  the  most  lukewarm 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  including  the  electors  of  Brandenburg 
and  Saxony,  to  a  sense  of  the  common  danger.  It  was  plain 
that  Wallenstein  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  League,  and  to  the  ambition 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

SECOND    STAGE   IN   THE   WAR    (1629-1632). 

In  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of 
Sweden  is  the  hero.  His  reign  is  marked  by  the  rise  of  his 
country  to  the  height  of  its  power. 

Events  in  Sweden:  Career  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. —  Gusta- 
vus Vasa  made  the  mistake  of  undertaking  to  divide  power  among 
his  four  sons.  There  was  a  vein  of  eccentricity,  amounting  some- 
times to  insanity,  in  the  family.  Eric  XIV.  was  hasty  and  jealous, 
imprisoned  his  brother  John,  and  committed  reckless  crimes.  In 
1569  he  was  himself  confined,  and  nine  years  after  was  secretly 
put  to  death.  John  and  another  brother,  Charles  of  Siiderman- 
land,  now  reigned  together.  John  was  favorable  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church,  and  offended  his  Protestant  subjects  by  efforts  at 
union  and  compromise.  Moreover,  he  unwisely  made  concessions 
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to  the  nobles,  and  increased  the  burdens  of  the  peasants.  Finally, 
he  wanted  to  make  his  son  Sigismund  king  of  Poland,  a  country 
which,  from  its  anarchical  constitution,  was  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
Poland  was  a  Catholic  land  ;  and,  in  order  to  get  the  crown,  Sigis- 
mund avowed  himself  a  Catholic.  Charles,  a  strict  Lutheran, 
drew  to  his  side  all  who  were  hostile  to  John's  spirit  and  policy. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  (1592),  Duke  Charles  came  into  col- 
lision with  Sigismund  and  with  the  nobles,  whose  power  depended 
on  his  concessions;  and  he  gained  the  victory  over  them  (1598). 
In  1604  the  Diet  gave  him  the  crown,  which  he  wore  for  seven 
years.  He  had  to  contend  against  faction,  and  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  Denmark  and  of  Russia.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  then  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  (1611-1630).  He  was 
a  well-educated  prince,  early  familiar  with  war,  a  devoted  patriot, 
and,  although  tolerant  in  his  temper,  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  after 
the  type  of  the  old  Saxon  electors.  For  eighteen  years  after  his 
accession,  it  had  been  his  aim  to  control  the  Baltic.  This  had 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia. 
His  interposition  in  the  German  war,  a  step  which  was  full  of 
peril  to  himself,  was  regarded  by  Brandenburg  and  Saxony  with 
jealousy  and  repugnance.  But  when  the  savage  troops  of  Tilly 
(1631)  sacked  and  burned  Magdeburg,  the  neutral  party  was  driven 
to  side  with  Sweden.  Gustavus  defeated  Tilly,  and  the  advance 
of  his  army  in  the  South  of  Germany  prostrated  the  power  of  the 
League.  The  princes  regarded  the  Swedish  king  with  suspicion  : 
the  cities  regarded  him  with  cordiality.  Whether  along  with  his 
sagacious  and  just  intentions  he  connected  his  own  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  and  emperor,  must  be  left  uncertain. 
Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  call  back  Wallenstein.  The  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a  great  defeat  of  Wallenstein,  and  a  grand 
victory  for  the  Swedes ;  but  it  cost  them  the  life  of  their  king. 
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THIRD   STAGE   IN   THE   WAR  (1632-1648). 

Prance  after  Henry  IV.  —  After  the  death  of  Gustavus,  in  the 
new  phase  of  the  war,  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  the  great  minister 
of  France,  becomes  more  and  more  dr.minant.  Germany  was  in 
the  end  doomed  to  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  civil  war,  such  as  spring 
from  foreign  interference,  even  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of  help. 
Henry  IV.  had  died  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  directing  the 
power  of  France,  as  of  old,  against  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The 
country  now  fell  back  for  a  series  of  years  to  a  state  akin  to  that 
under  the  kings  who  preceded  him,  although  it  was  saved  from  a 
long  civil  war.  Louis  XIII.  (1610-1643)  was  a  child;  and  the 
queen,  Mary  of  Medici,  who  was  the  regent,  an  Italian  woman, 
with  no  earnest  principles,  deprived  of  the  counsels  of  Sully,  lav- 
ished the  resources  of  the  crown  upon  nobles,  who  were  greedy  of 
place  and  pelf.  At  the  assembly  of  the  States-general  in  1614, 
nobles,  clergy,  and  the  third  estate  were  loud  in  reciprocal  accusa- 
tions. The  queen  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Concinis,  an 
Italian  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband,  the  latter  of  whom  she  made 
a  marquis  and  a  marshal  of  France.  She  leagued  herself  in  various 
ways  with  Spain.  As  the  king  grew  older,  a  party  rallied  about 
him,  and  the  marshal  was  assassinated  (1617).  From  that  time 
Louis  was  under  the  influence  of  a  favorite,  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  a 
native  Frenchman,  with  whom  the  nobles  were  in  sympathy.  The 
duke  died  in  1621.  Then  Richelieu,  Bishop  of  Lucon  (made  a 
cardinal  in  1622),  a  statesman  of  extraordinary  genius,  began  his 
active  career  in  politics,  and  after  1624  guided  the  policy  of  France, 
as  a  sort  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  Louis  XIII.  was  not  personally 
fond  of  him,  but  felt  the  need  of  him.  Richelieu's  aim,  as  regards 
the  government  of  France,  was  to  consolidate  the  monarchy  by 
bringing  the  aristocracy  into  subjection  to  the  king.  Under  him 
began  the  process  of  centralization,  the  system  of  officers  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  government,  which  was  fully  developed  after  the 
great  revolution.  He  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  the  Hugue- 
nots as  a  political  organization,  a  state  within  the  state.  In  1628 
Rochelle,  the  last  of  their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands.  He  was 
determined  to  make  the  civil  authority  supreme.  He  resisted 
interference  with  its  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  The  nobles 
were  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  infliction  of  severe  punish- 
ments. The  common  people  were  kept  under.  But  the  domes- 
tic government  of  Richelieu  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and 
ruinous  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise.  The  key  of  his  foreign 
policy  was  hostility  to  Austria  and  Spain,  to  both  branches  of 
the  Hapsburgs.  Before  he  took  active  measures  against  them,  he 
had  to  procure  quiet  in  France,  and  to  provide  himself  with 
money  and  troops. 
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Intervention  of  Richelieu.  —  The  pretext  of  Richelieu  for  taking 
part  in  the  German  war  was  the  alleged  ambitious  aim  of  the 
Hapsburgs  to  destroy  the  independence  of  other  nations.  He 
helped  Gustavus  with  money  ;  but  the  Swedish  king  would  neither 
allow  him  to  take  territory,  nor  to  dictate  the  method  of  pros- 
ecuting the  contest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Catholic  religion  as 
such  should  not  be  attacked.  Oxensfiern,  the  Swedish  chancel- 
or,  in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  (1633)  adhered  to  the  same  policy. 

Death  of  Wallenstein.  —  Wallenstein  formed  a  plan  to  make 
himself  an  independent  prince.  He  designed  to  make  peace  with 
France,  Sweden,  and  the  Protestants,  and  probably  expected  to 
reign  in  Bohemia.  In  obedience  to  an  imperial  direction,  as  the 
only  way  of  averting  the  threatened  danger,  he  was  murdered  in 
his  camp  (1634). 

End  of  the  War.  —  The  imperial  victory  of  Nordlingen  (1634) 
made  the  active  assistance  of  France  necessary.  But  it  was  not 
until  the  death  of  Bernard  of  Weimar,  the  foremost  general  of  the 
Germans  (1639),  that  Richelieu  found  himself  at  the  goal  of  his 
efforts.  The  armies  opposed  to  the  emperor  were  now  under  the 
control  of  the  French.  The  character  of  the  war  had  changed. 
Protestant  states  were  fighting  on  the  imperial  side  :  the  old  theo- 
logical issues  were  largely  forgotten.  Yet  the.  Court  of  Vienna 
still  clung  to  the  Edict  of  Restitution  (p.  424)  for  eight  long  years, 
during  which  the  confused,  frightful  warfare  was  kept  up.  At  last 
the  military  reverses  of  the  emperor,  Ferdinand  III.  (1637-1657), 
who,  unlike  his  father,  was  not  indisposed  to  peace,  wrung  from 
him  a  consent  to  the  necessary  conditions. 

Effects  of  the  War.  —  The  barbarities  of  this  long  war  are 
indescribable.  The  unarmed  people  were  treated  with  brutal 
ferocity.  The  population  of  Germany  is  said  to  have  diminished 
in  thirty  years  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  population  of 
one  city,  Augsburg,  fell  from  eighty  to  eighteen  thousand.  There 
were  four  hundred  thousand  people  in  Wi'trtemberg  in  1641  : 
only  forty-eight  thousand  were  left.  '  In  fertile  districts,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops  had  caused  great  numbers  to  perish  by  famine. 
It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  number  of  horned  cattle  in  Ger- 
many has  come  to  equal  what  it  was  in  1618.  Cities,  villages, 
castles,  and  dwellings  innumerable,  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  —  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  con- 
cluded in  1648,  was  a  great  European  settlement.  It  was  agreed, 
that  in  Germany,  whatever  might  be  the  faith  of  the  prince,  the 
religion  of  each  state  was  to  be  Catholic  or  Protestant,  according 
to  its  position  in  1624,  which  was  fixed  upon  as  the  "  normal  year." 
In  the  imperial  administration,  the  two  religions  were  to  be  sub- 
stantially equal.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Calvinists.  The  empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow 
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by  giving  to  the  Diet  the  power  to  decide  in  all  important  matters, 
and  by  the  permission  given  to  its  members  to  make  alliances  with 
one  another  and  with  foreign  powers,  with  the  futile  proviso  that 
no  prejudice  should  come  thereby  to  the  empire  or  the  emperor. 
The  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland  was  acknowledged. 
Sweden  obtained  the  territory  about  the  Baltic,  in  addition  to 
other  important  places,  and  became  a  member  of  the  German 
Diet.  Among  the  acquisitions  of  France  were  the  three  bishop- 
rics, Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace.  Thus  France  gained  access  to  the  Rhine.  Sweden 
and  France,  by  becoming  guarantors  of  the  peace,  obtained  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany. 

Consequences  of  the  Treaty.  —  By  this  treaty,  what  was  left 
of  central  authority  in  Germany  was  destroyed  :  the  empire  ex- 
isted only  in  name  ;  the  mediaeval  union  of  empire  and  papacy 
was  at  an  end.  Valuable  German  territories  were  given  up  to 
ambitious  neighbors.  France  had  extended  her  bounds,  and  dis- 
ciplined her  troops.  Sweden  had  gained  what  Gustavus  had 
coveted,  and,  for  the  time,  was  a  power  of  the  first  class.  Spain 
and  Austria  were  both  disabled,  and  reduced  in  rank. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND   STAGE  OF  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND:  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  ELIZABETH   (1547-16O3). 

Reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1547-1553).  —Henry  VIII.,  with  Par- 
liament, had  determined  the  order  of  succession,  giving  precedence 
to  Edward,  his  son  by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two  princesses, 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Edward  VI.,  who  was  but  ten  years  old  at  his 
accession,  was  weak  in  body,  but  was  a  most  remarkable  instance 
of  intellectual  precocity.  The  government  now  espoused  the 
Protestant  side.  Somerset,  the  king's  uncle,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  regency.  The  Six  Articles  (p.  407)  were  repealed.  Protes- 
tant theologians  from  the  Continent  were  taken  into  the  counsels 
of  the  English  prelates,  Cranmer  and  Ridley.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Cranmer,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  framed,  and 
the  Articles,  or  creed,  composed.  The  clergy  were  allowed  to 
marry.  The  Anglican  Protestant  Church  was  fully  organized,  but 
the  progress  in  the  Protestant  direction  was  rather  too  rapid  for 
the  sense  of  the  nation.  Somerset,  who  was  fertile  in  schemes 
and  a  good  soldier,  invaded  Scotland  in  order  to  enforce  the  ful- 
filling of  the  treaty  which  had  promised  the  young  Princess  Mary 
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of  Scotland  to  Edward  in  marriage.  He  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Pinkie,  near  Edinburgh ;  but  the  project  as  to  the  marriage  failed. 
Mary  was  sent  by  the  Scots  to  France,  there  to  become  the  wife 
of  Francis  II.  Land  belonging  to  the  Church  was  seized  by 
Somerset  to  make  room  for  Somerset  House.  A  Catholic  rebellion 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  provoked  by  the  Protector's  course, 
was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  The  opposition  to  him  on  various 
grounds,  which  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally 
brought  the  Protector  to  the  scaffold.  But  Northumberland  proved 
to  be  less  worthy  to  hold  the  protectorate  than  he,  and  labored  to 
aggrandize  his  relatives.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  made 
use  of  Protestantism  as  a  means  of  enriching  themselves.  He 
persuaded  the  young  king,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  to  settle  che 
crown,  contrary  to  what  Parliament  had  determined,  on  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Northumberland's  daughter-in-law,  a  descendant  of  Henry 's 
sister. 

The  Reign  of  Mary.  —  Notwithstanding  the  Protector's  selfish 
scheme,  Mary  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  serious  difficulty. 
Northumberland  was  beheaded  as  a  traitor.  An  insurrection 
under  Wyat  was  put  down,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  innocent  Lady  Jane  Grey.  From  her  birth  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  life,  Mary  was  in  cprdial  sympathy  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  with  Spain.  She  proceeded  as  rapidly 
as  her  more  prudent  advisers,  including  her  kinsman  Philip  II., 
would  allow,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  The  married  clergy 
were  excluded  from  their  places,  and  the  Prayer-Book  was  abol- 
ished. The  point  where  Parliament  showed  most  hesitation  was 
in  reference  to  the  royal  supremacy.  The  nobles  were  afraid  of 
losing  their  fields  and  houses,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Church. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  abbey  lands,  which  were  now  held  by 
the  nobles  and  gentry  as  well  as  by  the  crown,  should  not  be  given 
up.  Personally,  Mary  was  inclined  to  any  measure  which  obliga- 
tion to  the  Catholic  religion  might  dictate.  Contrary  to  the 
general  wish  of  her  subjects,  she  married  Philip  II.  Rigorous 
measures  of  repression  were  adopted  against  the  Protestants.  A 
large  number  of  persons,  eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  were 
put  to  death  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  Among  them  were  the 
three  bishops,  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  who  were  burned 
at  the  stake  at  Oxford  (1556).  Gardiner,  Banner,  and  the  rigid 
advocates  of  persecution,  had  full  sway.  These  severe  measures 
were  not  popular ;  and,  although  the  queen  was  not  in  her  natural 
temper  cruel,  they  have  given  her  the  name  of  the  "  Bloody 
Mary."  Each  party  used  coercion  when  it  had  the  upper  hand. 
A  great  number  of  the  Protestant  clergy  fled  to  the  Continent. 
Mary  sided  with  Spain  against  France,  and,  greatly  to  the  disgust 
of  the  English,  lost  Calais  (1558).  Pope  Paul  IV.  was  disposed 
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to  press  upon  England  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Catholic 
Reaction.  He  was,  moreover,  hostile  to  the  Spanish-Austrian 
house.  There  was  great  fear  respecting  the  confiscated  Church 
property :  her  own  share  in  it,  the  queen  persuaded  Parliament  to 
allow  her  to  surrender.  Cardinal  Pole,  a  moderate  man,  no  longer 
guided  her  policy.  He  was  deprived  of  the  office  of  papal  legate. 
Genera]  discontent  prevailed  in  the  kingdom.  The  queen  herself 
was  dispirited,  and  her  life  ended  in  anxiety  and  sorrow. 

Character  of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  —  The  nation  welcomed 
Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her  will  was  as  imperious  as  that  of  her 
father.  Her  character  was  not  without  marked  faults  and  foibles. 
She  was  vain,  unwisely  parsimonious,  petulant,  and  overbearing,  and 
evinced  that  want  of  truthfulness  which  was  too  common  among 
rulers  and  statesmen  at  that  period.  But  she  had  regal  virtues,  — 
high  courage,  devotion  to  the  public  good,  for  which  she  had  the 
strength  to  sacrifice  personal  inclinations,  together  with  the  wisdom 
to  choose  astute  counselors  and  to  adhere  to  them.  Her  title  to 
the  throne  was  disputed.  She  had  to  contend  against  powerful 
and  subtle  adversaries.  Her  defense  lay  in  the  mutual  jealousy  of 
France  and  Spain,  and  in  the  determination  of  Englishmen  not  to 
be  ruled  by  foreigners.  Her  reign  was  long  and  glorious. 

Her  Religious  Position.  —  In  her  doctrine,  Elizabeth  was  a 
moderate  Lutheran,  not  bitterly  averse  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent  English  feeling  which  Henry 
VIII.  represented,  clinging  to  the  royal  supremacy.  The  Protes- 
tant system,  with  the  Prayer- Book,  and  the  hierarchy  dependent 
on  the  sovereign,  was  now  restored. 

Protestantism  in  Scotland.  —  In  case  Elizabeth's  claim  to  the 
crown  were  overthrown,  the  next  heir  would  be  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots.  Her  grandmother  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
Her  claim  to  the  English  crown  was  a  standing  menace  to  Eliza- 
beth. When  Mary's  father,  fames  V.,  died  (1542),  she  was  only 
a  few  days  old.  Her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  became  regent. 
The  Reformation  had  then  begun  to  gain  adherents  in  Scotland. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  at  a  time  when  the  religious  wars 
in  France  were  about  to  begin,  the  Scottish  regent  undertook 
repressive  measures  of  increased  rigor.  The  principal  agent  in 
turning  Scotland  to  the  Protestant  side  was  John  Knox,  an  in- 
trepid preacher,  honest,  and  rough  in  his  ways,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Calvinism,  and  free  from  every  vestige  of  super- 
stitious deference  for  human  potentates.  He  returned  from  the 
Continent  in  1555.  Many  of  the  turbulent  nobles,  partly  from 
conviction  and  partly  from  covetousness,  adopted  the  new  opin- 
ions. More  and  more,  however,  Knox  gained  a  hold  upon  the 
common  people.  His  preaching  was  effective  :  one  of  its  natural 
consequences  was  an  outburst  of  iconoclasm.  Even  Philip  II. 
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was  willing  to  have  the  nobles  helped  in  the  contest  with  the 
regent,  Scotland  being  the  ally  of  France.  The  queen-regent 
died  in  1560.  The  Presbyterians  now  had  full  control,  and  Cal- 
vinistic  Protestantism  was  legally  established  as  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

The  Queen  of  Scots.  —  Such  was  the  situation  when  Mary,  the 
young  widow  of  Francis  II.,  came  back  to  Scotland  to  assume  her 
crown.  A  zealous  Catholic,  she  undertook  to  rule  a  turbulent  peo- 
ple among  whom  the  most  austere  type  of  Protestantism  was  the 
legal  and  cherished  faith.  She  had  personal  charms  which  Eliza- 
beth lacked,  but  as  a  sovereign  she  was  wanting  in  the  public 
virtue  which  belonged  to  her  rival.  Mary  was  quick-witted  and 
full  of  energy ;  but  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  court  of  Cath- 
erine de  Medici,  in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity  and  lax  morals. 
She  had  the  vices  of  the  Stuarts,  —  an  extravagant  idea  of  the 
sacred  prerogatives  of  kings,  a  disregard  of  popular  rights,  a  will- 
ingness to  break  engagements.  Her  levity,  even  if  it  had  been 
kept  within  bounds,  would  have  been  offensive  to  her  Calvinistic 
subjects.  She  had  at  heart  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  system. 
In  Knox  she  found  a  vigilant  and  fearless  antagonist,  with  so  much 
support  among  the  nobles  and  the  common  people  that  her  at- 
tempts at  coercion,  like  her  blandishments,  proved  powerless. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  and  plans  of  Elizabeth,  she  married  Darn- 
ley,  a  Scottish  nobleman  (1565),  whom,  not  without  reason,  she 
soon  learned  to  despise.  Her  half-brother  Murray,  a  very  able 
man,  and  the  other  Protestant  nobles,  had  been  opposed  to  the 
match.  She  allowed  herself  an  innocent,  but  unseemly,  intimacy 
with  an  Italian  musician,  Rizzio.  With  the  connivance  of  her  hus- 
band, he  was  dragged  out  of  her  supper-room  at  Holyrood,  and 
brutally  murdered  by  Ruthven  and  other  conspirators.  In  1567, 
the  house  in  which  Darnley  was  sleeping,  close  by  Edinburgh,  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  he  was  killed.  Whether  Mary 
was  privy  to  the  murder,  or  not,  is  a  point  still  in  dispute.  Certain 
it  is  that  she  gave  her  hand  in  marriage  to  Bothwell,  the  prime 
author  of  the  crime.  A  revolt  of  her  subjects  followed.  She  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  :  Murray  was  made  regent,  and  her  infant 
son,  James  VI.,  was  crowned  at  Stirling  (1567).  Escaping  from 
confinement  at  Lochleven,  she  was  defeated  at  Langside,  and 
obliged  to  fly  to  England  for  protection. 

Execution  of  Mary.  —  Elizabeth  had  no  liking  for  the  new  reli- 
gious system  in  Scotland.  She  hated  the  necessity  of  aiding  rebels 
against  their  sovereign.  But  there  was  no  alternative.  In  1569 
the  defeat  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  was  followed  by  a  Catholic 
rebellion  in  the  North  ot  England.  Elizabeth  was  excommuni- 
cated by  Pope  Pius  V.  There  was  a  determination  to  dethrone 
her,  and  to  hand  over  her  crown  to  Mary.  The  drift  of  events 
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was  towards  a  conflict  of  England  with  Spain.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  a  leader  in  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  who  acted  in  concert 
with  Philip  and  with  Mary,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  (1572). 
Elizabeth  secretly  aided  the  revolted  subjects  of  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  Philip  encouraged  the  malcontents  in  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Queen  of  Scots  was  the  center  of  the  hopes  of  the 
enemies  of  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  When  her  complicity  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Babington,  which  involved  a  Spanish  invasion 
and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  proved,  Mary, 
after  having  been  a  captive  for  nineteen  years,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  (1587)  at  Fotheringay  Castle. 

The  Spanish  Armada. —  In  1585  Elizabeth  openly  sent  troops 
to  the  Netherlands  under  the  command  of  her  favorite,  Leicester. 
The  contest  with  Spain  was  kept  up  on  the  sea  by  bold  English 
mariners,  who  captured  the  Spanish  treasure-ships,  and  harassed 
the  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  a  period  of  maritime  adventure, 
when  men  like  Frobisher,  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh  made  themselves 
famous,  and  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  around  the  world.  In 
the  course  of  this  voyage,  Drake  had  seized  from  the  Spanish 
vessels,  and  from  the  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
a  vast  amount  of  silver  and  gold.  When  it  was  known  that  Philip 
was  preparing  to  invade  England,  Drake  sailed  into  the  harbor 
of  Cadiz,  and  destroyed  the  ships  and  stores  there  (1587).  He 
burned  every  Spanish  vessel  that  he  could  find.  He  boasted  on  his 
return  that  he  had  "  singed  the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  Philip 
made  ready  a  mighty  naval  expedition,  the  "  Invincible  Armada," 
for  the  conquest  of  England.  The  fame  of  it  resounded  through 
Europe.  A  Spanish  force  in  the  Netherlands,  under  Parma,  was 
to  cooperate  with  it.  In  England,  there  were  preparations  to 
meet  the  attack.  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  united  for  the 
defense  of  the  kingdom.  At  Tilbury,  Queen  Elizabeth  reviewed 
her  troops  on  horseback,  saying  to  them  in  a  spirited  speech,  "  I 
know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have 
the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too." 
The  tempest,  aiding  the  valor  of  the  English  seamen,  dispersed  the 
great  fleet.  No  landing  was  effected,  and  the  grand  enterprise 
proved  a  complete  failure.  Only  fifty- four  out  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels  succeeded  in  making  their  way  back  to  Spain. 

Monopolies.  —  The  queen  knew  how  to  yield  to  the  people  when  she 
saw  that  they  were  determined  upon  a  measure.  This  she  did  near  the  close 
of  her  reign,  when  the  Commons  called  upon  her  to  put  an  end  to  the 
monopolies  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  to  individuals  whom 
she  specially  liked. 

The  Earl  of  Essex.  —  The  queen  had  her  personal  favorites.  Among 
them,  Robert  Dudley,  whom  she  made  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the  one 
of  whom  she  was  most  fond.  She  esteemed  him  much  above  his  merits. 
Another  of  her  favorites  was  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  vain  and 
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ambitious.  He  went  in  1596  with  Lord h 'award 'in  an  expedition  which  took 
and  plundered  Cadiz.  Then  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  command  of  an  army. 
He  failed,  and  came  back  to  England  without  leave.  He  made  a  foolish 
attempt  at  insurrection,  was  tried  for  treason,  and  convicted ;  and  Elizabeth 
reluctantly  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  (1601). 

Conquest  of  Ireland.  —  After  the  return  of  Essex  from  Ireland, 
where  he  had  done  nothing  well,  Lord  Mountjoy  was  sent  to  con- 
quer Tyrone,  the  Desmonds,  and  other  Irish  chiefs.  It  was  a  long 
and  fierce  contest.  He  succeeded  in  subduing  the  country ;  but 
the  effect  of  his  conquest  was  a  terrible  famine  in  the  North,  where 
the  food  had  been  destroyed.  At  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  all 
Ireland  was  subject  to  England. 

The  Puritans.  —  Uniformity  in  the  forms  of  religious  worship 
was  ordained  by  law  in  England,  and  the  queen  was  bent  on 
enforcing  it.  A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  established  to 
punish  heresy  and  nonconformity.  This  policy  early  brought  on 
a  conflict,  not  only  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  with  the 
large  and  growing  class  of  Protestants  who  were  called  "  Puritans." 
These  wished  to  carry  the  Reformation  farther  than  it  had  been 
carried  by  the  Tudors  in  England,  and  to  make  the  English  Church 
more  like  the  Calvinistic  churches  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. They  disliked  surplices  and  other  vqstments  worn  by  the 
clergy,  which  they  pronounced  "  badges  of  popery,"  the  sign  of 
the  cross  used  in  baptism,  and  like  customs  retained  in  the  Church 
as  established  by  law.  Many  of  them  became  opposed  to  the 
whole  prelatical  organization.  They  did  not  admit  the  supremacy 
of  the  sovereign,  as  Elizabeth  claimed  it,  in  things  having  to  do 
with  the  Church  and  religion.  Many  of  the  Puritans  conformed 
to  the  existing  system  of  Church  government  and  worship,  but 
under  a  protest  and  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it  changed.  Others 
were  nonconformists ;  that  is,  they  did  not  formally  break  off 
from  the  English  Church,  but  avoided  taking  part  in  the  forms 
of  worship  of  which  they  disapproved.  This  class  was  numerous. 
A  third  and  smaller  class,  the  "  Independents,"  separated  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  disbelieved  in  national  churches,  or  a 
national  organization  of  religion,  altogether.  They  formed  reli- 
gious societies  of  their  own.  Thus  English  Protestants  were 
divided  among  themselves.  Upon  both  Puritans  and  Roman 
Catholics  —  upon  the  latter,  partly  on  political  grounds  —  severe 
penalties  were  inflicted.  Churchman  and  Puritan,  while  they 
agreed  substantially  in  theology,  stood  at  variance  in  regard  to 
Church  government  and  modes  of  worship. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

(1603-1658). 

James  I. — James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and  7.  of  England,  was  the 
son  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Darnley.  Scotland  and  England  were 
now  united  under  one  king.  He  was  not  wanting  in  acquirements, 
and  plumed  himself  on  his  knowledge  of  theology.  A  conceited 
pedant,  he  was  impatient  of  dissent  from  his  opinions.  In  Scot- 
land, among  insubordinate  nobles  and  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk,  — 
who  on  one  occasion  went  so  far  as  to  pull  his  sleeve  when  they 
addressed  to  him  their  rebukes,  —  he  had  hardly  tasted  the  sweets 
of  regal  power.  The  deference  with  which  the  English  clergy 
treated  him  deepened  his  attachment  to  their  Church.  He  had 
high  notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  "  No  bishop,  no  king," 
was  his  favorite  maxim.  Early,  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
between  the  bishops  and  the  Puritans,  over  which  James  presided, 
he  showed  his  antipathy  to  the  Puritans.  It  may  be  here  stated,  that 
a  suggestion  there  made  led  to  the  making  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  for  which  previous  translations,  especially  the 
translation  of  Tyndale,  furnished  the  basis.  The  king's  severity 
to  the  Catholics  was  the  occasion  of  the  "  Gunpowder  Plot,"  a 
project  that  failed,  for  blowing  up  the  Parliament  House  by  means 
of  powder  placed  under  it,  to  which  one  Guy  Fawkes  was  to  apply 
the  match  (1605). 

Ireland.  —  The  Earl  of  Tyrone,  an  Irish  chief,  fell  into  a  dis- 
pute with  the  English  authorities,  and,  with  another  Irish  earl,  fled 
to  Spain.  The  best  of  their  lands  in  Ulster  were  given  to  English 
and  Scotch  colonists.  Only  what  was  left  of  the  land  was  granted 
to  the  Irish,  many  of  whom  were  dispossessed  of  their  homes. 
The  Ulster  colonies  were  industrious  and  prosperous ;  but  among 
the  natives,  seeds  of  lasting  enmity  were  sown  by  this  injustice. 

James's  Foreign  Policy.  —  The  nation  became  imbittered 
against  the  king.  One  grievance  was  the  sale  not  only  of  patents 
of  nobility,  but  also  of  monopolies  to  companies  or  individuals. 
This  was  a  continuance  of  an  old  abuse.  The  trial  and  conviction 
of  Lord  Bacon,  the  Lord  Chancelor,  who  was  impeached  on  the 
charge  of  receiving  presents  which  were  intended  to  influence  his 
decisions  as  a  judge,  was  one  evidence  of  the  corruption  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  displeasure  occasioned  by  it.  Instead  of  aiding 
his  son-in-law,  Frederick  V.,  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose  dominions 
had  been  seized  by  a  Spanish  army  sent  to  aid  his  enemies,  James 
busied  himself  with  schemes  for  marrying  his  son  Charles  to  the 
Infanta,  or  Princess,  Maria  of  Spain,  the  sister  of  Philip  IV.  As 
a  part  of  his  truckling  to  Spain,  he  caused  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
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be  executed.  Raleigh,  who  had  no  love  for  Spain,  had  long  been 
kept  in  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  treason ;  but  the  king,  who 
wanted  gold,  had  permitted  him  to  go  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America  to  seek  for  it.  There,  without  his  fault,  some  of  his  men 
had  a  collision  with  the  Spaniards,  up  the  Orinoco.  Not  having 
procured  any  treasure,  he  was  disposed  to  attack  Spanish  ships ; 
but  the  captains  with  him  would  not  consent.  On  his  return  to 
England,  he  was  again  thrown  into  prison,  and  brought  to  the  block. 
At  length  the  marriage  treaty  with  Spain,  to  the  joy  of  the  nation, 
was  broken  off.  Charles,  it  was  agreed,  should  marry  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  of  France.  The  king 
came  to  a  better  understanding  with  Parliament,  which  had  con- 
stantly opposed  his  policy  and  withstood  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  absolute  authority. 

Charles  I.  (1625-1649).  —  Charles  I.  in  dignity  of  person  far 
excelled  his  father.  He  had  more  skill  and  more  courage  ;  but  he 
had  the  same  theory  of  arbitrary  government,  and  acted  as  if  in- 
sincerity and  the  breaking  of  promises  were  excusable  in  defense 
of  it.  His  strife  with  Parliament  began  at  once.  They  would  not 
grant  supplies  of  money  without  a  redress  of  grievances  and  the 
removal  of  Buckingham,  the  king's  favorite.  War  had  begun  with 
Spain  before  the  close  of  the  last  reign.  An  expedition  was  now 
sent  to  Cadiz,  but  it  accomplished  nothing.  Buckingham  was 
impeached ;  but  before  the  trial  ended,  the  king  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment. A  year  later  he  went  to  war  with  France.  He  was  then 
obliged  (1628)  to  grant  to  his  third  Parliament  their  Petition  of 
Right,  which  condemned  his  recent  illegal  doings,  —  arbitrary  taxes 
and  imprisonment,  the  billeting  of  soldiers  on  householders,  pro- 
ceedings of  martial  law.  A  few  months  later  Buckingham  was  assas- 
sinated by  one  John  Felton  at  Portsmouth.  Certain  taxes  called 
tonnage  and  poundage,  Charles  continued  to  levy  by  his  own  au- 
thority. A  patriotic  leader  and  a  prominent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  Sir  John  Eliot.  The  king  dissolved  Parliament 
(1629),  and  sent  Eliot  and  two  other  members  of  the  House  to 
prison.  No  other  Parliament  was  summoned  for  eleven  years.  The 
king  aimed  to  establish  an  absolute  system  of  rule  such  as  Richelieu 
had  built  up  in  France.  Two  ministers  were  employed  by  him  in 
furthering  this  policy.  One  was  a  layman,  Wentworth,  Earl  of 
Strafford,  who  exercised  almost  unlimited  power  in  the  northern 
counties.  The  other  was  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  London  and 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1633),  who  undertook  to  force 
the  Puritans  to  conform  to  all  the  observances  of  the  Church. 
Two  courts  —  the  High  Commission,  before  which  the  clergy  were 
brought ;  and  the  Star  Chamber,  which  was  made  up  from  the 
king's  council  —  were  the  instruments  for  carrying  out  this  tyranny. 
Grievous  and  shameful  punishments  were  inflicted  on  the  victims 
of  it. 
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John  Hampden. — There  was  need  of  a  fleet.  Charles,  with- 
out asking  any  grant  from  Parliament,  undertook  to  levy  a  tax 
called  "  ship- money  "  in  every  shire.  John  Hampden,  a  country 
gentleman,  refused  to  pay  it.  The  judges  gave  a  verdict  against 
him,  but  he  won  great  applause  from  patriotic  Englishmen. 

Beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament.  —  In  1637  Charles  em- 
barked in  the  foolish  enterprise  of  endeavoring  to  force  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy  upon  Scotland.  This  called  out  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  defense  of  Presbyterianism. 
For  eleven  years  the  king  had  governed  without  a  Parliament,  but 
he  needed  money.  The  "  Short  Parliament "  was  assembled  ;  but, 
as  it  refused  to  obey  the  king,  it  was  quickly  dissolved.  The  inva- 
sion of  the  Scots  in  1640  made  it  necessary  for  Charles  to  assem- 
ble that  body  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  all  legislative  assemblies.  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
impeached.  Strafford,  by  a  bill  of  attainder  passed  by  both 
Houses,  was  condemned  and  executed  (1641).  It  was  enacted 
that  the  present  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved  or  prorogued 
without  its  own  consent,  —  an  act  which  Charles  reluctantly  sanc- 
tioned. The  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission  Courts  were 
abolished.  A  great  Irish  insurrection  broke  out  in  Ulster,  It  has 
already  been  related  how  Henry  VIII.  established  in  Ireland  his 
ecclesiastical  system  ;  how,  during  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was 
fierce  and  incessant  war  with  the  Desmonds,  and  other  Anglo-Irish 
families,  who  resisted  Protestantism ;  and  how  James  I.,  robbing 
many  Irish  of  their  lands,  planted  in  Ulster  numerous  English  and 
Scotch  Protestant  settlers.  These  were  now  massacred  in  great 
numbers  by  the  Irish,  who  almost  succeeded  in  seizing  Dublin. 
Parliament  would  not  trust  Charles  with  an  army  to  use  in  Ireland, 
fearing  that  the  troops  would  be  used  by  him  to  defend  his  arbi- 
trary government  at  home.  The  king  came  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  body  of  armed  men,  and  made  an  abortive  attempt 
to  seize  five  members  on  the  charge  of  resisting  his  authority, 
among  whom  were  John  Hampden,  and  John  Pym,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  orators  on  the  popular  side.  A  bill  was 
passed  excluding  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a 
majority  were  for  the  king.  To  this  Charles  consented,  but  he 
refused  to  allow  Parliament  to  control  the  militia. 

The  Civil  War:  Success  of  Cromwell.  —  In  July,  1642,  Par- 
liament appointed  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  called  out 
the  militia.  Soon  Charles  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Notting- 
ham. In  the  civil  war,  on  one  side  were  the  Royalists,  who  were 
familiarly  styled  cavaliers  (that  is,  horsemen,  or  gentlemen),  and 
on  the  other  were  the  Parliamentarians,  who  were  nicknamed 
Roundheads,  for  the  reason  that  the  Puritans  did  not  follow  the 
fashion  of  allowing  their  hair  to  fall  in  tresses  on  the  shoulders. 
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The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parliamentary  general,  fought  an  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  king  at  Edgehill.  Charles  then  made  Oxford 
his  headquarters.  Early  in  the  war,  two  men  of  spotless  character 
fell,  —  Hampden,  on  the  popular  side  (164 2),  and  Lord  Falkland 
(1642),  who,  not  without  hesitation,  had  joined  the  Royalists.  The 
cavalry  of  Charles,  under  a  gallant  but  rash  leader,  Prince  Rupert, 
son  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  grandson  of  James  /.,  was 
specially  effective.  Charles  made  peace  with  the  Irish  insurgents 
in  order  to  get  their  help  in  fighting  Parliament.  Parliament  united 
with  the  Scots  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  which  there 
was  to  be  uniformity  in  religion  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents.  —  Presbyterianism  was  now 
made  the  legal  system ;  and  about  two  thousand  beneficed  clergy- 
men in  England,  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Covenant,  were 
deprived  of  their  livings.  The  Westminster  Assembly  met  in 
1643,  and  organized  a  church  system  without  bishops  and  without 
the  liturgy.  But  Parliament  did  not  give  up  its  own  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  There  was  no  "  General  Assembly  "  to  rule 
the  Church,  as  in  Scotland.  Another  party,  the  Independents, 
were  gaining  strength,  and  by  degrees  getting  control  in  the  army. 
Of  their  number  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  gentleman  of  Hunting- 
donshire, who  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  1629. 

Cromwell :  Naseby.  —  By  many  of  his  adversaries,  and  by  nu- 
merous writers  since  that  day,  Cromwell  has  been  considered  a 
hypocrite  in  religion,  actuated  by  personal  ambition.  The  Puritan 
poet,  John  Milton,  who  became  his  secretary  after  he  acquired 
supreme  power,  gives  to  him  the  warmest  praise  for  integrity  and 
piety,  as  well  as  for  genius  and  valor.  Of  his  religious  earnestness 
after  the  Puritan  type,  and  of  his  sincere  patriotism,  there  is  at 
present  much  less  doubt.  As  to  the  transcendent  ability  and 
sagacity  that  lay  beneath  a  rugged  exterior,  there  has  never 
been  any  question.  He  raised  and  trained  a  regiment  of  Puritan 
troops,  called  the  "Ironsides"  who  were  well-nigh  invincible  in 
battle,  but  whose  camp  was  a  "  conventicle  "  for  prayer  and  praise. 
With  their  help,  the  Royalists  were  defeated  at  Marston  Moor 
(1644).  The  army  was  now  modeled  anew  by  the  Independents. 
The  Self-denying  Ordinance  excluded  members  of  Parliament 
from  military  command.  Cromwell  was  made  an  exception.  He 
came  to  the  front,  with  no  other  general  except  Fairfax,  who  had 
replaced  Essex,  above  him.  Laud  was  condemned  for  high  trea- 
son by  an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  and  beheaded  (1645).  The 
Royalist  army  experienced  a  crushing  defeat  at  Naseby  in  June  of 
the  same  year. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  Charles.  —  Charles  surrendered  to  the 
army  of  the  Scots  before  Newark  (1646)  ;  and  by  them  he  was 
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delivered  for  a  ransom,  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity  for  war 
expenses,  to  their  English  allies.  The  king  hoped  much  from  the 
growing  discord  between  the  Presbyterians,  who  favored  an  ac- 
commodation with  him  if  they  could  preserve  their  ecclesiastical 
system ;  and  the  Independents,  who  controlled  the  army,  and  were 
in  favor  of  toleration,  and  of  obtaining  more  guaranties  of  liberty 
against  regal  usurpation.  In  June,  1647,  tne  army  took  the  king 
out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament,  into  their  own  custody.  He 
negotiated  with  all  parties,  and  was  trusted  by  none.  In  1648  he 
agreed,  in  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  to  restore  Presbyterianism. 
There  were  Royalist  risings  in  different  parts  of  England,  which 
Cromwell  suppressed.  He  defeated  at  Preston  Pans  a  Scotch 
army,  led  into  England  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  help  Charles. 
Cromwell's  army  were  now  determined  to  baffle  the  plans  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority.  Col.  Pride,  with  a  regiment  of  foot,  ex- 
cluded from  the  House  of  Commons  about  a  hundred  members. 
This  measure,  dictated  by  a  council  of  officers,  was  called  Pride's 
Purge.  The  Commons  closed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  consti- 
tuted a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  the  king.  He 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  tribunal,  and  behaved  with  calmness 
and  dignity  to  the  end.  He  was  condemned,  and  beheaded  on  a 
scaffold  before  his  own  palace  at  Whitehall,  Jan.  30,  1649.  By 
one  party  he  was  execrated  as  a  tyrant,  whose  life  was  a  constant 
danger  to  freedom.  By  the  other  party  he  was  revered  as  a 
martyr.  His  two  eldest  sons  were  Charles,  born  in  1630,  and 
fames,  born  in  1633. 

The  Commonwealth.  —  The  monarchy  was  now  abolished  ;  and 
England  was  a  free  commonwealth,  governed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  council  of  state,  under  the  presidency  of  Bradshaw, 
who  had  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  was  appointed  to  carry 
on  the  government.  In  Ireland,  a  rebellion  in  behalf  of  young 
Charles,  son  of  the  late  king,  was  organized  by  Butler,  Marquis  of 
Ormond  (1649).  In  nme  months  Cromwell  subdued  it,  treating 
the  insurgents  with  unsparing  severity.  There  was  a  savage  mas- 
sacre of  the  garrisons  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford.  The  massacre  at 
Drogheda  was  by  his  orders.  Soldiers  of  Parliament  were  settled 
in  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Ulster.  The  country  was  reduced  to 
complete  subjection.  In  1650  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  sub- 
scribed to  the  Covenant,  and  was  proclaimed  king.  Cromwell 
fought  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  and  totally  routed  them.  Returning 
to  England,  he  overtook  Charles  and  his  army  at  Worcester,  and 
defeated  them  (1651).  Cromwell  called  this  victory  "a  crowning 
mercy."  Charles  escaped  in  disguise,  and,  after  strange  perils  and 
adventures,  landed  in  Normandy. 

War  with  Holland.  —  England,  under  its  new  government,  en- 
gaged in  a  contest  for  dominion  on  the  sea.  The  new  order  of 
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things,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Cromwell,  was  regarded  with 
hostility  in  Holland,  where  the  Orange  family  were  in  power.  In 
1651  the  English  Navigation  Act,  requiring  all  goods  from  abroad 
to  be  brought  in,  either  in  English  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Continent  in  which  the  imported  wares  were  produced, 
struck  a  heavy  blow  at  Dutch  commerce.  War  followed,  in  which 
the  great  Dutch  admirals,  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter,  De  Witt,  found 
more  than  a  match  in  the  English  commander,  Blake.  The  terms 
of  peace  were  dictated  by  Cromwell,  and  Holland  had  to  attach 
itself  to  his  policy  (1654). 

The  Lord  Protector.  —  There  was  a  growing  discord  between 
the  unworthy  remnant  of  the  Parliament  —  now  called  the  "  Rump 
Parliament  "  —and  the  army.  In  1653  Cromwell  used  his  military 
force  to  dissolve  the  assembly.  By  the  "  Little  Parliament "  which 
he  called  together,  he  was  constituted  Lord  Protector,  with  a 
Council  of  State  composed  of  twenty-five  members.  Later  he  de- 
clined the  title  of  king,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelings  and  prejudices 
of  his  party.  But  he  reigned  in  state,  and  exercised  regal  functions. 
His  attempts  to  restore  the  old  forms  of  parliamentary  government, 
in  an  orderly  form,  with  two  houses,  were  baffled  by  difficulties 
beyond  control.  He  insisted  on  a  large  degree  of  toleration,  so 
long  as  "  religion  was  not  made  a  pretense  for  arms  and  blood." 

Cromwell's  Government.  —  Under  the  Protector,  England  once 
more  took  the  proud  and  commanding  place  in  Europe  which  she 
had  not  held  since  the  death  of  Elizabeth.  Cromwell  made  his 
power  to  be  everywhere  respected.  Blake  chastised  the  pirates  of 
the  Barbary  States,  and  punished  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  attacks 
on  English  commerce.  In  1655  Jamaica  was  wrested  from  Spain; 
and,  two  years  after,  Blake  burned  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  in  the 
harbor  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe.  Cromwell  efficiently  protected 
the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Piedmont,  and  wherever 
they  were  subjected  to  persecution.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French,  he  took  Dunkirk  from  the  Spaniards. 

Power  of  Cromwell.  —  Cromwell's  power  was  not  diminished 
in  his  closing  years.  Macaulay,  who  pronounces  him  the  greatest 
prince  that  ever  ruled  England,  says  of  him,  "  It  is  certain  that  he 
was  to  the  last  honored  by  his  soldiers,  obeyed  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  British  Isles,  and  dreaded  by  all  foreign  powers  ;  that 
he  was  laid  among  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  England  with  funeral 
pomp  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen ;  and  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  as  quietly  as  any  king  had  ever 
been  succeeded  by  any  Prince  of  Wales."  (1658). 

The  talents  of  Cromwell,  and  the  vigor  of  his  administration,  deeply  im- 
pressed those  who  heartily  disliked  him.  A  strong  illustration  of  this  fact 
is  presented  in  the  character  of  the  Protector  as  depicted  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  the  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion;  and  by  the  poet  Cowley  in  his  essay  or 
Discourse. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

COLONIZATION    IN    AMERICA:     ASIATIC    NATIONS;    CUL- 
TURE AND  LITERATURE   (1517-1648). 

COLONIZATION   IN  AMERICA. 

THE  European  nations  kept  up  their  religious  and  political 
rivalship  in  exploring  and  colonizing  the  New  World. 

French  Explorers.  —  The  French  and  English  sent  their  fisher- 
men to  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  French 
fishermen  from  Breton  gave  its  name  to  Cape  Breton.  Francis  I. 
sent  out  Verrazano,  an  Italian  sailor,  who  is  thought  to  have 
cruised  along  the  coast  of  North  America  from  Cape  Fear  north- 
ward (1524).  Later,  Jacques  Car  tier  explored  the  St.  Lawrence 
as  far  as  the  site  of  Montreal  (1535) ;  other  expeditions  followed, 
and  thus  was  founded  the  claim  of  the  French  to  that  region. 

Spanish  Explorers.  —  The  Spaniards  brought  negroes  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  and  thus  the  slave-trade  and  negro  slavery  were  established. 
They  gave  the  name  of  Florida  to  a  vast  region  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Mexico,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  an  un- 
defined limit  in  the  North.  From  Tampa  Bay,  in  what  we  now 
call  Florida,  they  sent  into  this  unexplored  region  an  expedition 
under  JVarvaez  (1528);  and  afterwards,  on  the  same  track,  an- 
other party  led  by  Hernando  de  So  to  (1539),  which  made  its  way 
to  the  Mississippi  near  the  present  site  of  Memphis.  The  compan- 
ions who  survived  him  descended  to  its  mouth,  and  the  remnant 
of  them  reached  Cuba.  These  expeditions  were  in  quest  of  gold- 
mines and  of  cities. 

Contest  in  Florida.  —  The  great  Huguenot  leader,  Coligni, 
made  three  attempts  to  found  Huguenot  settlements  in  America. 
He  wanted  to  provide  for  them  an  asylum,  and  to  extend  the 
power  of  France.  One  company  went  to  Brazil,  and  failed ;  a 
second  perished  at  Port  Royal  in  Florida;  a  third  (1564)  built 
Fort  Caroline  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  John.  This  last  company 
was  mercilessly  slaughtered  by  Menendez,  the  leader  of  a  Spanish 
expedition  which  founded  St.  Augustine  (1565),  the  oldest  town 
in  the  United  States.  The  act  was  avenged  by  the  massacre  of 
the  Spanish  settlers  at  Fort  Caroline,  by  Dominique  de  Gourgues 
and  the  French  company  that  came  over  with  him. 

English  Voyages.  —  The  English,  full  of  zeal  for  maritime  dis- 
covery, tried  to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  Asia.  This  was 
attempted  by  Martin  Frobisher,  a  sea-captain,  from  whom  Fro- 
bisher's  Strait  takes  its  name.  After  him  followed  John  Davis, 
who  gave  his  name  also  to  a  strait.  As  the  English  grew  stronger 
and  bolder  on  the  water,  they  ceased  to  avoid  a  contest  with 
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Spain.  In  1577  Sir  f rands  Drake  set  out  from  the  harbor  of 
Plymouth  on  his  voyage  around  the  globe.  The  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  in  the  next  year ;  and  after  that,  the  Eng- 
lish felt  themselves  to  be  stronger  than  their  old  adversary. 

Gilbert  and  Raleigh.  —  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  in  1583,  took 
possession  of  Newfoundland  in  the  name  of  the  queen  of  England. 
Walter  Raleigh,  his  half-brother,  on  his  voyage  in  1584,  visited 
Roanoke  Island,  and  named  the  whole  country  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  possessions,  Virginia,  in  honor  of  "the  Virgin 
Queen,"  Elizabeth.  A  colony  which  he  sent  out  to  Roanoke 
(1585)  failed,  and  a  second  settlement  had  no  better  result. 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  landed  on  Cape  Cod,  and  cruised  along  the 
neighboring  coast  (1602). 

The  French  in  Canada.  —  In  1603  Champlain,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, sailed  to  Canada,  whither  the  fur-trade  enticed  explor- 
ers. A  few  years  later  he  founded  Quebec  (1608),  and  explored 
the  country  as  far  as  Lake  Huron.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  com- 
menced their  efforts  to  convert  the  Indian  tribes,  in  which  they 
evinced  an  almost  unparalleled  fortitude  and  perseverance.  The 
Huron  and  Algonquin  Indians  helped  Champlain  gain  a  victory 
over  the  hostile  and  warlike  Iroquois,  who  afterwards  hated  the 
French.  The  French  occupants  of  the  country  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence devoted  themselves  too  exclusively  to  trading,  and  too  little 
to  the  tilling  of  the  ground  and  to  the  forming  of  a  community. 

The  Dutch  Settlements. — The  Dutch  were  as  eager  as  the 
other  maritime  powers  to  find  a  passage  to  India.  In  1609  an 
English  captain  in  their  service,  Henry  Hudson,  balked  in  this 
endeavor,  sailed  up  the  river  now  called  by  his  name.  The  next 
year,  being  in  the  service  of  an  English  company,  he  discovered 
Hudson's  Bay.  Amsterdam  traders  established  themselves  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan  (an  Indian  name) ;  which  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  New  Netherlands  Company,  by  whom  a  fort  ( Orange'} 
was  built  at  the  place  afterwards  called  Albany  (1615).  The  West 
India  Company  followed  (1621),  with  authority  over  New  Nether- 
lands, as  the  country  was  called.  The  powerful  land-owners  were 
styled  patroons.  Their  territory  reached  to  Delaware  Bay ;  and 
they  had  a  trading-post  on  the  Connecticut,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Hartford. 

In  1637  the  Swedes  made  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware 
River,  but  in  1655  they  were  subdued  by  the  Dutch. 

Settlement  of  Virginia.  —  The  Virginia  Company,  divided  into 
two  branches,  —  the  London  Company,  having  control  in  the  South, 
and  the  Plymouth  Company,  having  control  in  the  North, — received 
its  patent  of  privileges  from  James  1.  (1603).  A  settlement  by 
the  Plymouth  Company  on  the  Kennebec  River  (1607)  —  the 
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Popham  Colony  —  was  given  up.  In  1607  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
as  the  name  Virginia  is  now  applied,  was  settled.  A  majority 
of  the  first  colonists  were  gentlemen  not  wonted  to  labor.  The 
military  leader  was  Capt.fo/in  Smith,  whose  life,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  spared  by  Powhatan,  an  Indian  chief.  Pow- 
hatan's  daughter  Pocahontas  married  Rolfe,  an  Englishman.  The  j 
Jamestown  colony  seemed  likely  to  become  extinct,  when,  in  1610, 
Lord  Delaware  arrived  with  fresh  supplies  and  colonists.  He  was 
the  first  of  a  series  of  governors  who  ruled  with  almost  unlimited 
authority.  But  the  colony  grew  to  be  more  independent,  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  popular  party  in  England.  In  1619  the  House 
of  Burgesses  first  met,  which  brought  in  government  by  the  peo- 
ple. At  this  time  negroes  began  to  be  imported  from  Africa,  and 
sold  as  slaves. 

The  Pilgrim  Settlement  —  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
New  England 'was  made  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  by  a  company  of 
English  Christians,  who  landed  from  the  "  Mayflower."  They 
were  Puritans  of  that  class  called  "  Independents,"  who  had  sepa- 
rated from  the  English  Church,  and  did  not  believe  in  any  national 
church  organization.  The  emigrants  left  Leyden,  in  Holland,  where 
they  had  lived  for  some  time  in  exile,  and  where  the  remainder  of 
their  congregation  remained  under  the  guidance  of  a  learned  and 
able  pastor,  John  Robinson.  In  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  they 
agreed  to  a  compact  of  government.  Their  civil  polity  was  repub- 
lican ;  their  church  polity  was  Congregational.  They  endured  with 
heroic  and  pious  fortitude  the  severities  of  the  first  winter,  when 
half  of  their  number  died.  Their  military  leader  was  Capt.  Miles 
Standish.  In  their  dealings  with  the  Indians,  they  were  equally 
just  and  brave. 

Settlement  of  Massachusetts.  —  Somewhat  different  in  its  origin 
and  character  from  the  "  Pilgrim  "  settlement  at  Plymouth,  was 
the  other  Puritan  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The  emigrants  to 
Massachusetts  were  not  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England, 
but  more  conservative  Puritans  who  desired,  however,  many  ecclesi- 
astical changes  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  home.  Both  classes 
of  settlers,  transferred  to  New  England,  found  no  difficulty  in 
agreeing  in  religious  matters  ;  for  when  left  free,  they  desired  about 
the  same  things.  But  at  Plymouth  there  was  more  toleration  for 
religious  dissent  than  in  the  later  colony.  In  1629  certain  Lon- 
don merchants  formed  a  corporation  called  "  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,"  and  re- 
ceived a  charter  directly  from  Charles  I.  They  sent  out  John 
Endicott  to  be  governor  of  a  settlement  already  formed  at  Salem. 
Charles  had  dissolved  Parliament,  and  was  beginning  the  experi- 
ment of  absolutism.  The  new  company  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  a  large  number  of  Puritan  gentlemen  who  were 
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anxious  to  emigrate.  They  resolved  to  transfer  the  company  and 
its  government  to  the  shores  of  America.  John  Winthrop  was 
chosen  governor,  and  in  1630  landed  at  Charles town  with  a  large 
body  of  settlers.  Winthrop  and  his  associates  soon  removed  to 
the  peninsula  of  Boston,  The  new  colony  was  well  provided  with 
artisans.  Soon  ships  began  to  be  built.  In  1636  a  college,  named 
in  1639,  m  honor  of  a  benefactor,  Harvard,  was  founded  at  Cam- 
bridge. At  first  all  the  voters  met  together  to  choose  their  rulers 
and  frame  their  laws.  As  the  towns  increased  in  number,  a  Gen- 
eral Court,  or  legislative  assembly,  was  established  by  the  colony, 
in  which  each  town  was  represented.  Each  town  had  its  church, 
and  only  church-members  voted.  The  General  Court  superin- 
tended the  affairs  of  both  town  and  church.  The  political  troubles 
in  England  stimulated  emigration.  Within  ten  years,  about  twenty 
thousand  Englishmen,  mainly  Puritans,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
took  up  their  abode  in  New  England.  In  the  ecclesiastical  system 
each  church  was  self-governing,  except  as  the  General  Court  was 
over  all.  There  were  no  bishops,  and  the  liturgy  was  dispensed 
with  in  worship. 

Settlement  of  Connecticut.  —  After  the  Dutch  had  built  a 
trading-post  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  people  from  Plymouth 
formed  a  settlement  at  Windsor,  on  the  Connecticut,  six  miles 
above.  From  Boston  and  its  neighborhood,  there  was  a  migration 
which  settled  Hartford.  In  1637  the  three  towns  of  Windsor, 
Wethersfield,  and  Hartford  became  the  distinct  colony  of  Con- 
necticut. A  colony  led  by  the  younger  John  Winthrop,  under  a 
patent  given  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brook,  drove  away 
the  Dutch  from  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  settled  Say- 
brook  (1635).  This  colony  was  afterwards  united  with  the  Con- 
necticut colony.  A  third  colony  was  established  at  New  Haven 
(1638),  which  had  an  independent  existence  until  1665. 

Settlement  of  Rhode  Island,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  Maine. 
—  Roger  Williams,  a  minister  who  was  not  allowed  to  live  in 
Massachusetts,  on  account  of  his  differences  with  the  magistrates, 
was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island  (1636).  He  held  that  the  State 
should  leave  matters  of  religious  opinion  and  worship  to  the 
conscience  of  the  individual,  and  confine  government  to  secular 
concerns.  This  was  not  the  view  of  the  Puritans  generally ;  and 
the  incoming  of  dissenters  from  their  religious  and  political  system 
made  them  afraid  that  the  colony  would  be  broken  up,  or  fall  into 
disorder.  Williams,  in  most  of  his  qualities  a  noble  man,  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  government,  which  was  framed  in  accordance 
with  his  liberal  ideas.  On  lands  granted  by  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  settlements  were  made  in  New 
Hampshire  and  in  Maine  (1623).  A  line  between  the  two  was 
drawn  in  1631  ;  Gorges  taking  the  territory  on  the  east  of  the 
Piscataqua  River,  and  Capt.  John  Mason  taking  the  remainder. 
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Virginia.  —  After  1624  the  king  appointed  the  governor  in 
Virginia,  which,  however,  had  its  own  assembly.  The  colony 
grew  rapidly,  its  chief  export  being  tobacco.  The  people  lived 
on  their  estates  or  plantations,  employing  indented  servants  and 
negro  slaves. 

Maryland.  —  Maryland  was  founded  by  George  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  whom  Charles  I.  granted  a 
charter  (1632).  The  first  settlement  was  made  by  Calvert's  sons, 
after  his  death.  They  planted  a  colony  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac.  The  Calverts  sent  out  both  Puritans  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  secured  the  safety  of  the  adherents  of  their  own  faith  by 
the  grant  of  toleration  to  the  Protestants.  Under  Cromwell,  a 
Puritan  governor  was  appointed  by  Lord  Baltimore  (1649). 
There  were  boundary  disputes  with  Virginia ;  and  Clayborne,  a 
Puritan  and  a  Virginian,  at  one  time  got  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  Calverts  regained  under  Charles  II.  (1660). 

New  England :  New  York.  —  During  the  war  between  king  and 
Parliament  in  England,  the  Puritan  colonies  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  popular  party,  but  were  cautious  in  their  avowals.  They 
took  great  pains  to  prevent  the  king,  and  later  the  Parliament 
under  the  Commonwealth,  from  taking  away  their  self-government. 
The  English  navigation  acts,  which  obliged  them  to  use  English 
ships  for  their  exports  and  imports,  and  to  send  all  their  products 
to  ports  belonging  to  England,  were  a  grievance  to  them.  The 
rivalries  of  the  English  and  the  Dutch  gave  the  colonists  a  chance 
to  expel  the  Dutch  from  Connecticut.  Charles  II.  at  length  ceded 
New  Netherlands  to  the  Duke  of  York,  his  brother;  and  in  1664 
the  English  took  possession  of  the  territory.  New  Amsterdam 
became  New  York,  and  Fort  Orange  became  Albany.  In  1674 
the  country  was  formally  ceded  to  England  by  Holland. 

The  Indians.  —  When  America  was  discovered,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru  were  empires,  to  a  considerable  degree  civilized. 
Relics  taken  from  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys 
indicate,  also,  that  races  somewhat  advanced  in  culture  had  once 
dwelt  in  those  regions.  The  most  of  both  continents  was  inhab- 
ited by  very  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  who  were  savages,  with 
the  ordinary  virtues  and  vices  of  savage  life.  They  were  brave 
and  patient,  but  indolent,  treacherous,  and  implacable.  There 
was  an  immense  variety  of  dialects  among  them,  yet  there  are 
traces  of  a  common  original  unity  of  language.  The  tribes  had 
no  fixed  boundaries,  but  roamed  over  extensive  hunting-grounds. 
The  Iroquois,  or  the  Six  Nations,  occupied  central  New  York  from 
the  Hudson  to  the  Genesee.  The  Algonquins  were  spread  over 
nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  north  of  North  Carolina.  The  Creeks,  Choctaws,  and 
Chickasaws  were  in  the  South. 
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The  Whites  and  the  Red  Men.  —  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
settlers  of  New  England,  that,  before  their  arrival,  the  Indians 
had  been  much  reduced  in  numbers  by  pestilence.  Sometimes 
they  were  treated  wisely  and  humanely,  and  efforts  were  made  by 
noble  men.  like  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  who  has  been  called 
"  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  to  teach  and  civilize  them.  But 
this  spirit  was  not  always  shown  by  the  whites,  and  wrongs  done 
by  an  individual  are  avenged  by  savages  upon  his  race.  The  first 
important  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  was  the 
Pequot  War  (1636),  when  the  English,  helped  by  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  who  were  under  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams,  crushed 
the  Pequots,  who  were  a  dangerous  tribe.  A  league  between  the 
New-England  colonies,  for  mutual  counsel  and  aid,  followed 
(1643).  Into  this  league,  Massachusetts  would  not  allow  Rhode 
Island,  whose  constitution  was  disliked,  to  be  admitted.  There 
were  to  be  two  commissioners  to  represent  each  colony  in  common 
meetings. 

SCIENCE,    PHILOSOPHY,    LITERATURE. 

Astronomy.  —  In  this  period  wonderful  progress  was  made  in  astronomy. 
Copernicus,  a  German  or  Polish  priest  (1473-1543),  detected  the  error  of 
the  Ptolemaic  system,  which  made  not  the  sun,  but  the  earth,  the  center  of  the 
solar  system.  Thus  a  revolution  was  made  in  that  science.  Tycho  Brake,  a 
Danish  astronomer  (1546-1601),  was  a  most  accurate  and  indefatigable  ob- 
server, although  he  did  not  adopt  the  Copernican  theory.  His  pupil  Kepler 
(1571-1630)  discovered  those  great  principles  respecting  the  orbits  and  mo- 
tions of  the  planets,  which  are  called  the  "Laws  of  Kepler."  Galileo  (1564- 
1642),  the  Italian  scientist,  in  addition  to  important  discoveries  in  mechanics, 
with  the  telescopes,  which  his  ingenuity  had  constructed,  discerned  the  moons 
of  Jupiter,  and  made  other  striking  discoveries  in  the  heavens.  In  promul- 
gating the  Copernican  doctrine,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  was  driven  by  the  Inquisition  to  renounce  his  opinion.  It  was  reserved 
for  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1643-1727)  to  discover  the  law  of  gravitation. 

Jurisprudence. —  In  jurisprudence,  the  Roman  law  was  more  and  more 
studied  in  universities.  In  political  science,  Bodin,  a  learned  Frenchman 
(1530-1596),  wrote  a  work  on  the  State,  advocating  a  strong  monarchy.  In 
the  Netherlands,  Hugo  Grotius  (1583-1645),  a  great  jurist  and  scholar,  was 
one  of  the  principal  rounders  of  the  science  of  International  Law.  An  emi- 
nent expounder  of  natural  and  international  law  in  Germany  was  Pufendorf 
(1632-1694). 

Historical  Writings.  —  In  history,  Sleidan,  a  German  (1506-1556),  and 
later  a  learned  statesman,  Seckendorf  (1626-1692),  wrote  histories  ot  the 
Reformation.  De  Thou,  a  Frenchman  (1553-1617),  wrote  a  valuable  history 
of  his  own  times.  Grotius  described  the  war  for  independence  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Church  history,  on  the  Protestant  side,  was  written  by  a  company  of 
authors  called  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators  ;  and  on  the  Catholic  side,  in  the 
Annals  of  Baronius  (who  died  in  1607).  In  the  Tower  of  London,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  employed  himself  in  writing  a  History  of  the  World,  remark- 
able, if  not  for  its  researches,  for  passages  of  noble  eloquence.  In  Italy,  histo- 
rians followed  in  the  path  opened  by  Machiavelli,  through  his  Discourses  on 
Livy  and  his  Florentine  History.  Davila  (1576-1631)  composed  a  narrative 
of  the  Civil  Wars  in  France,  and  the  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  wrote  the  history 
of  the  Civil  War  in  the  Netherlands.  Sarpi,  a  keen  Venetian,  of  much  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  related  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  was 
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followed  by  a  history  of  the  same  Council  by  the  more  orthodox  Pallavicini. 
In  Spain,  there  was  at  least  one  historian  of  superior  value,  Mariana,  who 
composed  a  history  of  his  own  country. 

Medicine.  —  Medicine  felt  the  benefit  of  the  revival  of  learning.  Hippo- 
crates and  Galen  were  studied,  and  were  translated  into  Latin.  Paracelsus,  a 
German  physician  (1490-1541),  besides  broaching  various  theories  more  or 
less  visionary,  advanced  the  science  on  the  chemical  side,  introducing  certain 
mineral  remedies.  Vesalius,*.  native  of  Brussels  (1514-1564),  who  became 
chief  physician  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  dissected  the  human  body,  and 
produced  the  first  comprehensive  and  systematic  view  of  anatomy.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  clinical  instruction  was  introduced  into  hospitals.  Har-cey, 
an  English  physician  (1578-1657),  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  activity  in  medical  study  was  shown  by  the  rise  of 
various  discordant  systems. 

Philosophy.  —  In  philosophy,  Aristotle  continued  to  be  the  master  in  the 
most  conservative  schools,  where  the  old  ways  of  thinking  were  cherished. 
His  ethical  doctrines  were  especially  attacked  by  Luther.  Giordano  Bruno, 
an  Italian,  not  without  genius,  promulgated  a  theory  of  pantheism,  which 
identified  the  Deity  with  the  world.  He  wandered  from  land  to  land,  was  a 
vehement  assailant  of  received  religious  views,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake 
at  Rome  (1600).  In  some  gifted  minds,  the  conflict  of  doctrinal  systems,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  engendered  skepticism.  Montaigne  (1533- 
1592),  the  genial  essayist  on  men  and  manners,  the  Plutarch  of  France,  is  an 
example  of  this  class.  The  opposition  to  Aristotle  and  to  the  schoolmen 
found  a  great  leader  in  the  English  philosopher,  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626). 
The  influence  of  Lord  Bacon  was  more  in  stimulating  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
ductive method,  the  method  of  observation,  than  in  any  special  value  belong- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  for  it.  He  pointed  out  the  path  of  fruitful  investi- 
gation. Hobbes  (1588-1679),  an  English  writer,  propounded,  in  his  Leviathan 
(1651)  and  in  other  writings,  his  theory  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  king, 
and  the  related  doctrine  that  right  is  founded  on  the  necessity  of  "a  common 
power,"  if  the  desires  are  to  be  gratified,  and  if  endless  destructive  conten- 
tion is  to  be  avoided.  From  the  epoch  of  Bacon,  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences  acquire  a  new  importance.  In  metaphysical  science,  the  modern 
epoch  dates  from  Des  Cartes  (1596-1650),  born  in  France,  who  insisted  that 
philosophy  must  assume  nothing,  but  must  start  with  the  proposition,  "  I 
think,  therefore  I  am."  Before,  philosophy  had  been  "the  handmaid  of  the- 
ology." It  had  taken  for  granted  a  body  of  beliefs  respecting  God,  man,  and 
the  world.  Des  Cartes  was  a  theist.  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion, born  in  Holland,  is  the  founder  of  modern  pantheism.  He  taught  that 
there  is  but  one  substance ;  that  God  and  the  world  —  the  totality  of  things  — 
are  the  manifestation  of  one  impersonal  being. 

Literature  in  Italy.  —  In  Italy,  among  many  authors  in  different  depart- 
ments of  poetry,  Tasso  (1544-1595),  the  author  of  the  epic  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered, is  the  most  eminent.  In  it,  the  classic  and  the  romantic  styles  are  com- 
bined ;  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  blends  with  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  hard  Spanish  rule, 
the  literary  spirit  in  Italy  was  chilled. 

Literature  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  —  In  Spain,  it  was  poetry  and  the 
drama  that  chiefly  flourished.  Other  sorts  of  literary  activity  were  stifled 
with  the  extinction  of  liberty.  Lope  de  Vega  (1562-1635),  one  of  the  most 
facile  and  marvelous  of  all  poets,  the  author  of  twenty-two  hundred  dramas, — 
was  the  precursor  of  a  school.  After  him  came  Caldcron  (1600-1681),  who 
carried  the  Spanish  drama  to  its  perfection.  Early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Cervantes  published  the  classic  tale  of  Don  Quixote,  "  to  render  abhorred 
of  men  the  false  and  absurd  stories  contained  in  books  of  chivalry,"  an  end 
which  he  accomplished.  Mariana's  (1536-1623)  vivid  and  interesting  Hi"~ 
tory  of  Spain  was  continued  in  a  less  attractive  style  by  Sandoval.  h err  era. 
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(1549-1625)  composed  a  General  History  of  the  Indies.  Other  works  relat- 
ing to  the  New  World  and  the  Spanish  conquests  were  written.  In  the 
production  of  proverbs,  the  Spanish  mind  is  without  a  rival.  Not  the  least 
of  the  bad  effects  of  the  despotic  system  of  Philip  II.  was  the  decay  of 
literature. 

The  most  celebrated  writer  of  Portugal  is  the  poet  Camoens  (1524-1579), 
who,  in  his  epic  the  Lusiad,  has  treated  of  the  glorious  events  in  the  history 
of  his  country,  giving  special  prominence  to  the  discovery  by  Vasco  da.  Gama  of 
the  passage  to  India. 

Literature  in  France. —  In  France,  with  the  exception  of  Montaigne,  it 
was  Rabelais  (1483-1553),  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  humorist,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  profanity  and  obscenity,  was  the  most  popular  author  of 
his  day,  and  who  well  represents  the  tone  of  the  Renaissance  in  that  country. 
Ronsard  (1524-1585),  an  imitator  of  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  was  the  favorite 
poet  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  light  literature  of  the  French  is  ruled  by  fashion,  and  is  void  of  serious 
feeling.  In  this  time  the  literary  societies  of  France  take  their  rise.  Ma- 
dame de  Rcimbouillet  (1610-1642),  a  lady  of  Italian  birth,  set  the  example  in 
establishing  such  reunions.  She  made  her  hotel  a  resort  for  writers  and 
politicians.  Being  an  invalid,  she  kept  her  bed,  which  was  placed  in  an 
alcove  of  the  salon  where  she  received  her  visitors. 

Literature  in  England.  —  In  England,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  there  is 
a  galaxy  of  great  authors  in  prose  and  verse.  The  events  and  debates  of  the 
Reformation,  the  voyages  and  geographical  discoveries  of  the  period,  gave 
a  powerful  quickening  to  thought  and  imagination.  The  Renaissance  cul- 
ture, which  made  familiar  the  stories  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  and 
the  romantic  tales  and  poetry  of  Italy  and  Spain,  was  potent  in  its  effect. 
Some  of  the  numerous  theological  writers,  as  Bishop  Hall  (1574-1656),  Jer- 
emy Taylor  (1613-1671),  and  Richard  Hooker  (1553-1600),  have  gained  a  high 
place  in  general  literature.  Bacon,  apart  from  his  philosophical  writings, 
towers  above  almost  all  his  contemporaries  in  the  field  of  letters.  The  chiv- 
alrous Sir  Philip  Sidney  (1554-1586)  wrote  the  pastoral  romance  of  Arca- 
dia. Burton  (1576-1640),  the  author  of  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  who  published  (1642)  the  Religio  Medici  (the  religion 
of  a  physician)  and,  at  a  later  date,  the  Urn  Burial,  are  quaint  and  original 
authors.  The  merit  of  Shakspearc  (1564-1616)  is  so  exalted  and  unique 
that  he  almost  eclipses  even  the  greatest  names.  The  English  drama  did 
not  heed  what  are  called  the  classic  unities  of  time  and  place,  which  limit 
the  action  of  a  play  to  a  brief  duration  and  a  contracted  area.'  Other 
celebrated  dramatic  writers  are  Beaumont  (1586-1615)  and  Fletcher  (1576- 
1625),  who  wrote  many  plays  jointly;  Ben  Jonson  (1574-1637),  and  Massin- 
ger  (1584-1640).  The  imaginative  poetry  which  is  not  dramatic,  in  this 
period,  begins  with  Spenser  (1553-1599),  whose  Faerie  Queene  is  a  poem  of 
chivalry;  and  it  ends  with  Milton  (1608-1674),  the  Puritan  poet,  imbued  with 
the  culture  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  majesty  and  beauty  place  him  almost 
on  a  level,  at  least  in  the  esteem  of  readers  of  the  English  race,  with  Dante. 
Among  the  religious  poets  is  George  Herbert  (1593-1635).  One  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  lyric  authors  was  the  last  of  them,  Cmvley  (1618-1667). 

Literature  in  Germany.  —  In  Germany,  the  great  literary  product  of 
this  period  was  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
controversy  in  religion  was  not  favorable  to  the  cause  of  letters.  Attention 
was  engrossed  by  theological  inquiries  and  discussion.  But  in  most  of  the 
countries,  in  the  department  of  theology,  preachers  and  writers  of  much  abil- 
ity and  learning  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  Biblical  study 
and  historical  researches  were  of  necessity  fostered  by  the  exigencies  of  reli- 
gious debate. 
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ASIATIC    NATIONS. 

I.      CHINA. 

The  Jesuit  Missions.  —  The  Ming  dynasty  continued  in  power 
in  China  until  1643.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Portuguese  came  to  the  island  of  Macao,  and  commercial  re- 
lations began  between  China  and  Europe.  They  brought  opium 
into  China,  which  had  previously  been  imported  overland  from 
India.  In  1583  Matteo  Rica,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  began  his 
labors  in  China.  He  and  his  associates  had  great  success.  His 
knowledge  of  the  book  language  was  most  remarkable.  The  con- 
cessions of  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  the  Chinese  in  matters  of  ritual 
excited  much  opposition  in  the  Church.  But  for  this  dissension 
among  the  different  Catholic  orders,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
which  had  gained  very  numerous  converts,  would  have  spread  far 
more  widely. 

The  Manchu  Conquest. — There  were  notable  literary  achieve- 
ments in  this  period,  one  of  which  was  an  encyclopedia  in  more 
than  twenty-two  thousand  books.  Four  copies  were  made  :  only 
one,  a  damaged  copy,  now  remains.  The  great  political  event  of 
the  time  was  the  seizure  of  the  throne  by  the  Manchu  Tartars 
(1644),  who  came  in  as  auxiliaries  against  a  rebellion,  but  have 
worn  the  crown  until  now.  The  shaved  head  and  the  long  cue 
are  customs  introduced  by  the  Tartar  conquerors.  Certain  privi- 
leges, and  certain  habits  to  which  the  natives  clung,  as  the  mode 
of  dress  for  women,  and  the  compression  of  their  feet,  were  retained 
by  express  stipulation. 

II.       JAPAN. 

Feudal  System.  —  In  1603  lyeyasu,  an  eminent  general,  founded 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty,  which  continued  until  the  resignation  of 
the  last  Shogun  (or  Tycoon)  in  1867.  The  rulers  of  that  line  held 
their  court  at  Yedo,  which  grew  into  a  flourishing  city.  The  long 
period  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  that  had  preceded,  was  brought 
to  an  end.  Iye"yasu  laid  the  foundation  of  a  feudal  system  which 
his  grandson  lyemitsu  (1623-1650)  completed.  Japan  was  divided 
into  fiefs,  each  under  a  daimid  for  its  chief,  who  enjoyed  a  large 
degree  of  independence.  The  people  consisted  of  four  classes : 
(i)  the  military  families,  who  had  the  right  to  wear  two  swords, 
the  clansmen  of  the  great  nobles ;  (2)  the  farming  class  ;  (3)  the 
artisans  ;  (4)  the  tradesmen. 

Christianity  in  Japan.  —  Christianity  was  preached  in  Japan 
by  Xavier,  a  successful  Jesuit  missionary,  in  1583.  Other  Jesuit 
preachers  followed.  A  multitude  of  converts  were  made.  But  on 
account  of  immoralities  of  Europeans,  and  the  dread  of  foreign 
political  domination,  the  government  engaged  in  a  series  of  severe 
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persecutions.  In  1614  an  edict  proscribed  Christianity.  A  por- 
tion of  the  peasants  who  were  converts  were  so  oppressed,  that 
they  revolted  (1637).  The  result  was  an  act  of  terrible  cruelty, — 
the  massacre  of  all  Christians ;  so  that  none  remained  openly  to 
profess  the  Christian  faith. 

III.      INDIA. 

The  Mughal  Empire.  —  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and 
in  the  fifteenth  centuries,  the  most  of  India  was  ruled  by  distinct 
Mohammedan  dynasties.  The  dominion  of  the  Afghan  dynasty  at 
Delhi  was  thus  greatly  reduced.  In  1525  the  Mughal  (Mogul) 
Empire  was  founded  by  Babar,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane.  Babar 
invaded  India,  and  defeated  the  Sultan  of  Delhi  in  the  battle  of 
Paniput.  The  new  empire  was  not  permanently  established  until 
his  grandson  Akbar  (1556-1605),  in  a  series  of  conquests,  spread 
his  dominion  over  all  India  north  of  the  Vindhyar  mountains. 
Not  until  the  reign  of  Aurungzeb  (1658-1707),  was  the  Deccan 
subdued.  After  1600  the  Portuguese  no  longer  had  the  monop- 
oly of  the  foreign  trade  :  the  Dutch  and  English  became  their 
rivals. 
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REVOLUTION. 

(1648-1789.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

Character  of  the  Period.  —  One  feature  of  this  period  is  the 
efforts  made  by  the  nations  to  improve  their  condition,  especially 
to  increase  the  thrift  and  to  raise  the  standing  of  the  middle  class. 
An  illustration  is  what  is  called  the  "  mercantile  system  "  in  France. 
Along  with  this  change,  there  is  progress  in  the  direction  of  greater 
breadth  in  education  and  culture.  In  both  of  these  movements, 
rulers  and  peoples  cooperate.  Monarchical  power,  upheld  by 
standing  armies,  reaches  its  climax.  The  result  is  internal  order, 
coupled  with  tyranny.  Great  wars  were  carried  on,  mostly  con- 
tests for  succession  to  thrones.  The  outcome  was  an  equilibrium 
in  the  European  state  system,  dependent  on  the  relations  of  five 
great  powers. 

First  Section  of  the  Period.  —  In  the  first  half  of  the  period, 
the  East  and  the  West  of  Europe  are  slightly  connected.  In  the 
West,  France  gains  the  preponderance  over  Austria,  until,  by  the 
Spanish  war  of  succession,  England  restores  the  balance.  In 
the  East,  Sweden  is  in  the  van,  until,  in  the  great  Northern  war 
(1700-1721),  Russia  becomes  predominant. 

Second  Section  of  the  Period.  —  In  the  second  half  of  the 
period,  the  East  and  the  West  of  Europe  are  brought  together  in 
one  state  system,  in  particular  by  the  rise  of  the  power  of  Prussia. 

Chief  Events.  —  The  fall  of  Sweden  and  the  rise  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  are  political  events  of  capital  importance.  The  maritime 
supremacy  of  England,  with  the  loss  by  England  of  the  American 
colonies,  is  another  leading  fact.  In  the  closing  part  of  the  period 
appear  the  intellectual  and  political  signs  of  the  great  Revolution 
which  broke  out  in  France  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PREPONDERANCE  OF  FRANCE:  FIRST  PABT  OF  THE 
REIGN  OF  LOUIS  XIV.  (TO  THE  PEACE  OF  RYSWICK, 
1697):  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  STUARTS:  THE  ENG- 
LISH REVOLUTION  OF  1688. 

Louis  XIV.:  Mazarin. — The  great  minister  Richelieu  died  in 
1642.  "Abroad,  though  a  cardinal  of  the  Church,  he  arrested 
the  Catholic  reaction,  freed  Northern  from  Southern  Europe,  and 
made  toleration  possible ;  at  home,  out  of  the  broken  fragments 
of  her  liberties  and  her  national  prosperity,  he  paved  the  way  for 
the  glory  of  France."  He  paved  the  way,  also,  for  the  despotism 
of  her  kings.  He  had  been  feared  and  hated  by  king  and  people, 
but  had  been  obeyed  by  both.  A  few  months  later  Louis  XIII., 
a  sovereign  without  either  marked  virtues  or  vices,  followed  him 
(1643).  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715)  was  then  only  five  years  old; 
and  Mazarin,  the  heir  of  Richelieu's  power,  stood  at  the  helm 
until  his  death  (1661).  To  this  Italian  statesman,  ambitious  of 
power  and  wealth,  but  astute,  and,  like  Richelieu,  devoted  to  France, 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  willingly  left  the  management  of  the 
government.  The  rebellion  of  the  Fronde.  (1648-1653)  was  a 
rising  of  the  nobles  to  throw  off  the  yoke  laid  on  them  by  Riche- 
lieu. They  were  helped  by  the  discontent  of  parliament  and  people 
with  the  oppressive  taxation.  In  Paris,  there  was  a  rising  of  the 
populace,  who  built  barricades  ;  but  the  revolt  was  quelled.  Its 
leaders,  Conti,  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  the  great  Conde,  a 
famous  soldier,  were  compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.  Maza- 
rin, who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne,  returned  in  triumph. 
After  that,  resistance  to  the  absolute  monarch  ceased,  —  the  mon- 
arch whose  theory  of  government  was  expressed  in  the  assertion, 
"  I  am  the  State"  (re tat  c'est  moi).  In  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees 
(1659),  Spain  gave  in  marriage  to  Louis,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  and  ceded  to  France  important  places 
in  the  Netherlands.  Maria  renounced  all  claims  on  her  inherit- 
ance, for  herself  and  her  issue,  in  consideration  of  a  dowry  of  five 
hundred  thousand  crowns  to  be  paid  by  Spain.  Shortly  after, 
Mazarin,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty,  in  full  possession  of  his 
exalted  authority  and  the  incalculable  treasures  which  he  had 
amassed,  died. 

Louis  XIV.  and  his  Officers.  —  Louis  XIV.  was  now  his  own 
master.  His  appetite  for  power  was  united  with  a  relish  for  pomp 
and  splendor,  which  led  him  to  make  Versailles,  the  seat  of  his 
court,  as  splendid  as  architectural  skill  and  lavish  expenditure 
could  render  it,  and  to  make  France  the  model  in  art,  literature, 
manners,  and  modes  of  life,  for  all  Europe.  With  sensual  pro- 
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pensities  he  mingled  a  religious  or  superstitious  vein,  so  that  from 
time  to  time  he  sought  to  compound  for  his  vices  by  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Huguenots.  He  was  the  central  figure  in  the  European 
life  of  his  time.  Taking  care  that  his  own  personal  authority 
should  not  be  in  the  least  impaired,  he  made  Colbert  controller- 
general,  to  whom  was  given  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  king- 
dom. Louvois  was  made  the  minister  of  war.  Colbert  not  only 
provided  the  money  for  the  costly  wars,  the  luxurious  palaces, 
and  the  gorgeous  festivities  of  his  master,  but  constructed  canals, 
fostered  manufactures,  and  built  up  the  French  marine.  Louvois, 
with  equal  success,  organized  the  military  forces  in  a  way  that 
was  copied  by  other  European  states.  Able  generals  —  Turenne, 
Conde,  and  Luxemburg — were  in  command.  The  nobles  who 
held  the  offices,  military  as  well  as  civil,  vied  with  one  another  in 
their  obsequious  devotion  to  the  "  great  king."  Vauban,  the  most 
skillful  engineer  of  the  age,  erected  impregnable  fortifications  in 
the  border  towns  that  were  seized  by  conquest.  In  the  arts  of 
diplomacy,  the  French  ambassadors  were  equally  superior.  The 
monarch  was  sustained  by  the  national  pride  of  the  people,  and 
by  their  ambition  to  dominate  in  Europe. 

Attack  on  the  Netherlands.  —  Louis  had  already  purchased 
of  the  English  Dunkirk,  —  which  was  shamefully  sold  to  him  by 
Charles  II., —  when  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died  (1665).  He  now 
claimed  parts  of  the  Netherlands  as  being  an  inheritance  of  his 
queen,  according  to  an  old  law  of  those  provinces.  He  conquered 
the  county  of  Burgundy,  or  Franche  Comte,  and  various  places  in 
that  country.  Holland,  afraid  that  he  might  push  his  conquests 
farther,  formed  the  Triple  Alliance  with  England  and  Sweden. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Aachen  (Aix),  Louis  gave  up  to  the  Spaniards 
Franche  Comte,  but  retained  the  captured  cities  in  the  Nether- 
lands (1668),  which  Vauban  proceeded  to  fortify. 

Attack  on  Holland.  —  The  next  attack'  of  Loiiis  was  upon 
Holland.  Holland  and  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  at  variance 
in  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  political  systems,  and  rivals  in  trade 
and  industry.  The  first  minister  of  the  emperor,  Leopold  I.,  was 
in  the  pay  of  Louis.  Sweden,  in  the  minority  of  Charles  XL,  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  England  was  on  the  side  of 
Louis,  who,  in  return  for  help  in  the  Netherlands,  was  to  furnish 
subsidies  to  assist  Charles  II.  in  establishing  Catholicism  in  his 
realm.  In  Holland,  there  was  a  division  between  the  republicans, 
of  whom  the  grand  pensionary,  John  de  Witt,  was  the  chief,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Orange. 

The  War :  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  —  Louis,  having  first  seized 
Lorraine,  —  whose  duke  had  allied  himself  to  the  United  Prov- 
inces, —  accompanied  by  his  famous  generals,  Conde,  Turenne, 
and  Vauban,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  one  hundred 
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and  twenty  thousand  men,  which  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  advanced 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital  of  Holland.  The  Orange  party 
charged  the  blame  of  the  failure  to  defend  the  land  on  their 
adversaries,  whom  they  accused  of  treachery.  De  Witt  and  his 
brother,  Cornelius,  were  killed  in  the  streets  of  Hague.  William 
III.,  the  Prince  of  Orange  (1672-1702),  assumed  power.  Gro- 
ningen  held  out  against  the  French  troops.  Storms  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  land  aided  the  patriotic  defenders  of  their  country. 
The  "  Great  Elector  "  of  Brandenburg,  Frederic  William,  lent  them 
help.  At  length  the  German  emperor  was  driven  by  the  French 
aggressions  to  join  actively  in  the  war,  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch. 
The  English  Parliament  (1674)  forced  Charles  II.  to  conclude 
peace  with  them.  In  the  battle  of  Sasbach,  Turenne  fell  (1675). 
Srveden  took  the  side  of  France,  and  invaded  the  elector's  terri- 
tory;  but  the  elector's  victory  at  Fehrbellin  (1675)  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  greatness  of  Prussia.  William  III.  kept  the  field 
against  the  great  generals  of  France,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
James,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.  In  bringing 
the  war  to  an  end,  Louis,  by  shrewd  diplomacy,  settled  with  the 
United  Provinces  first.  By  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  (1678  and 
1679),  Holland  received  back  its  whole  territory;  France  kept 
most  of  her  new  conquests  in  the  Netherlands,  with  the  county 
of  Burgundy,  the  city  of  Besan<;on,  and  some  imperial  towns  in 
Alsace  not  ceded  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia ;  the  emperor  lost 
to  France  Freiburg  in  the  Bresgau.  The  elector,  left  to  shift  for 
himself,  was  forced  to  give  back  his  profitable  conquests  to  Sweden 
(1679). 

Effect  of  the  War.  —  In  the  war  with  Holland,  Louis  had  shown 
his  military  strength,  and  his  skill  in  making  and  breaking  alliances. 
He  had  made  progress  towards  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  which  was 
to  act  as  dictator  in  the  European  family  of  states.  To  the  end 
of  the  century,  France  stood  on  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  appar- 
ent prosperity. 

Condition  of  France.  —  Manufactures  flourished  to  an  astonish- 
ing degree.  France  became  a  naval  power  with  a  hundred  ships 
of  the  line,  at  a  time  when  England  had  only  sixty,  and  with  a 
proportionate  force  of  marines.  Colbert  finished  the  canal  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic.  Colonies  were  founded  in  St. 
Domingo,  Cayenne,  Madagascar.  Canada  was  increasing  in  strength. 
A  uniform,  strict  judicial  system  was  established.  Restless  nobles 
were  cowed,  and  the  common  people  thus  drawn  to  the  monarch. 

The  French  Court.  —  In  his  court,  the  king  established  elaborate 
forms  of  etiquette,  and  made  himself  almost  an  object  of  worship. 
The  nobility  swarmed  about  him,  and  sought  advancement  from  his 
favor.  Festivals  and  shows  of  all  sorts  —  plays,  ballets,  banquets, 
dazzling  fireworks  —  were  the  costly  diversion  of  the  gay  throngs 
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of  courtiers,  male  and  female,  in  that  court,  where  sensuality  was 
thinly  veiled  by  ceremonious  politeness  and  punctilious  religious 
observances.  Poets,  artists,  and  scholars  were  liberally  patronized, 
and  joined  in  the  common  adulation  offered  to  the  sovereign. 
Stately  edifices  were  built,  great  libraries  gathered  ;  academies  of 
art  and  of  science,  an  astronomical  observatory,  and  the  botanic 
garden  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  were 
founded.  The  palace  at  Versailles,  with  its  statues,  fountains,  and 
gardens,  furnished  a  pattern  which  all  the  rest  of  Europe  aspired  to 
copy.  Every  thing  there  wore  an  artificial  stamp,  from  the  trim- 
ming of  the  trees  to  the  etiquette  of  the  ballroom.  But  there 
was  a  splendor  and  a  fascination  which  caused  the  French  fash- 
ions, the  French  language  and  literature,  with  the  levity  and 
immorality  which  traveled  in  their  company,  to  spread  in  the 
higher  circles  of  the  other  European  countries. 

The  Galilean  Church. — Louis  XIV.  desired,  without  any  rup- 
ture with  Rome,  to  take  to  himself  a  power  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  like  that  assumed  in  England  by  Henry  VIII.  Under  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  XL,  the  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
passed  four  propositions  asserting  the  rights  of  the  national  Galli- 
can  Church,  and  limiting  the  Pope's  prerogative  (1682).  The  king 
had  for  his  ecclesiastical  champion  the  able  and  eloquent  Bossuet, 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux.  Subsequently,  under  Innocent  XIL,  Louis, 
afraid  of  a  schism  and  anxious  to  procure  other  advantages,  yielded 
up  the  four  obnoxious  propositions. 

Jansenism.  —  The  controversy  raised  by  the  Jansenists  was  an 
important  event  in  the  history  of  France.  They  took  their  name 
from  Jansenius,  who  had  been  Bishop  of  Ypres,  an  ardent  disciple 
of  St.  Augustine's  theology.  They  strenuously  opposed  the  theology 
and  moral  maxims  of  the  powerful  Jesuit  order.  Their  leaders, 
St.  Cyran,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Nicole,  and  others,  were  called  Port 
Royalists,  from  their  relation  to  a  cloister  at  Port  Royal,  where  some 
of  them  resided.  They  were  men  of  literary  and  philosophical 
genius,  as  well  as  theologians  and  devotees.  Blaise  Pascal  wrote 
the  "Provincial  Letters,"  a  satirical  and  polemical  work  against  the 
Jesuit  doctrines.  This  has  always  been  deemed  in  style  a  master- 
piece of  French  prose.  His  posthumous  Thoughts  is  a  profound  and 
suggestive  fragment  on  the  evidences  of  religion.  In  the  heated 
controversy  that  arose,  the  Jansenist  leaders  were  for  a  more  limited 
definition  of  the  Pope's  authority  in  deciding  questions  of  doctrine. 
The  French  court  at  length  took  the  side  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1719 
the  Pope's  bull  against  the  Moral  Reflections  of  Quesnel,  a  Jansenist 
author,  was  a  heavy  blow  at  his  party.  Finally,  the  Jansenists  were 
proscribed  by  the  king,  and  the  cloister  at  Port  Royal  leveled  to 
the  ground.  The  Jansenist  influence  made  a  part  of  the  tendencies 
to  liberalism  that  led  to  the  Revolution  at  the  close  of  the  century. 
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The  Huguenots.  —  After  Mazarirfs  death,  the  king  fell  under 
the  influence  of  a  party  hostile  to  the  Huguenots.  Louvois  fostered 
this  feeling  in  him,  as  did  Madame  de  Maintenon,  whom  he  had 
secretly  married,  and  by  whom  he  was  influenced  through  life. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  sought  to  appease  a  guilty  conscience  by 
inflicting  tortures  on  religious  dissenters.  He  issued  edicts  of 
the  most  cruel  character.  He  adopted  the  atrocious  scheme  of  the 
dragonade,  or  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  over  whom  there  was  no 
restraint,  in  Huguenot  families.  In  the  course  of  three  years, 
fifty  thousand  families,  industrious  and  virtuous  people,  had  fled 
the  country.  In  1685  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  charter  of  Prot- 
estant rights,  was  revoked.  Emigration  was  forbidden  ;  yet  not 
far  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  refugees  escaped,  to  enrich  by 
their  skill  and  labor  the  Protestant  countries  where  they  found 
an  asylum.  Many  of  the  refugees  were  received  by  the  Elector 
Frederick,  and  helped  to  build  up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants.  France  was  not  only  in  a  degree 
impoverished  by  those  who  fled,  but,  also,  by  the  much  larger 
number  who  remained  to  be  harassed  and  ruined  by  the  foolish 
and  brutal  bigotry  of  their  ruler. 

The  loss  to  France  by  the  exile  of  the  Huguenots  was  incal- 
culable. "  Here  were  the  thriftiest,  the  bravest,  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  Frenchmen,  the  very  flower  of  the  race ;  some  of  their 
best  and  purest  blood,  some  of  their  fairest  and  most  virtuous 
women,  all  their  picked  artisans.  In  war,  in  diplomacy,  in  litera- 
ture, in  production  of  wealth,  these  refugees  gave  what  they  took 
from  France  to  her  enemies  ;  for  they  carried  with  them  that  bit- 
ter sense  of  wrong  which  made  them  henceforth  foremost  among 
those  enemies,  the  forlorn  hope  of  every  attack  on  their  ancient 
fatherland.  Large  numbers  of  officers,  and  those  among  the 
ablest,  emigrated ;  among  them  pre-eminent  Marshal  Schomberg, 
'the  best  general  in  Europe.'  The  fleet  especially  suffered  :  the 
best  of  the  sailors  emigrated ;  the  ships  were  almost  unmanned. 
The  seamen  carried  tidings  of  their  country's  madness  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  :  as  Voltaire  says,  '  the  French  were  as  widely 
dispersed  as  the  Jews.'  Not  only  in  industry,  but  in  thought  and 
mental  activity,  there  was  a  terrible  loss.  From  this  time  litera- 
ture in  France  loses  all  spring  and  power." 

In  England,  the  Huguenot  exiles  quickened  manufactures ;  in 
Holland,  commerce ;  in  Brandenburg,  they  made  a  new  era  in 
agriculture.  Moreover,  from  this  time  the  policy  of  Brandenburg 
was  changed :  the  hostility  to  the  emperor  and  the  house  of 
Austria  gave  way.  An  antagonism  to  France  arose  :  "a  process 
begun  by  the  Great  Elector,  carried  on  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  brought  to  a  triumphant  close  in  our  own  days,  dates  from 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes." 
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The  Cost  of  National  Unity  in  France.  —  From  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  the  problem  for  the  nations  to  solve  was,  how 
to  combine  religious  freedom  with  national  unity.  The  intolerance 
of  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Hapsburgs  deprived  them  of  Hol- 
land, and  broke  down  their  power.  This  effort  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  belief  was  shattered.  A  like  effort  in  Germany  resulted 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  utter  loss  of  the  national  unity 
which  it  aimed  to  restore.  The  civil  wars  in  France,  aiming  at 
the  same  result,  uniformity  of  belief,  ended  in  an  accommodation 
between  the  parties,  secured  by  Henry  IV.  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
There  was  a  partial  sacrifice  of  national  unity.  This  was  reestab- 
lished by  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  acts  of  Louis  XIV.,  but 
at  a  fearful  cost.  The  loss  of  the  Huguenot  emigrants ;  the  loss 
of  character,  with  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  in  the 
nobles  of  France ;  the  full  sway  of  a  monarchical  despotism,  — 
this  was  the  price  paid  for  national  unity. 

Aggressions  of  Louis.  —  The  readiness  of  the  European  states 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Nimwegen  Treaty  emboldened 
Louis  to  further  outrages  and  aggressions.  Germany,  split  into  a 
multitude  of  sovereignties,  and  for  the  most  part  inactive  as  if 
a  paralysis  lay  upon  her,  was  a  tempting  prey  to  the  spoiler.  He 
claimed  that  all  the  places  which  had  stood  in  a  feudal  relation  to 
the  places  acquired  by  France  in  the  Westphalian  and  Nimwegen 
treaties,  should  become  dependencies  of  France.  He  constituted 
Reunions,  or  courts  of  his  own,  to  decide  what  these  places  were, 
and  enforced  their  decrees  with  his  troops  (1679).  He  went  so 
far,  in  a  time  of  peace,  as  to  seize  and  wrest  from  the  German 
Empire  the  city  of  Strasburg,  to  establish  his  domination  there, 
and  to  introduce  the  Catholic  worship,  in  the  room  of  the  Protes- 
tant, in  the  minster  (1681).  Instead  of  heeding  the  warning  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  empire  concluded  with  Louis  the  truce 
of  Regensburg,  by  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain  these  conquests. 
He  evinced  his  arrogance  in  making  a  quarrel  with  Genoa,  in  bom- 
barding the  city,  and  in  forcing  the  doge  to  come  to  Versailles 
and  beg  for  peace  (1684). 

Hungary  and  Austria. — The  Emperor  Leopold  was  busy  in 
the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions.  The  success  of  the  Turks, 
who  gained  possession  of  Lower  Hungary,  called  out  a  more  ener- 
getic resistance ;  but  a  victory  gained  by  the  imperial  general, 
Montecuculi,  at  St.  Gothard,  on  the  Raab  (1664),  only  resulted 
in  a  truce.  The  Austrian  government,  guided  by  the  minister, 
Lobkowitz,  used  the  opportunity  to  rob  the  Hungarians  of  their 
liberties  and  rights.  Political  tyranny  and  religious  persecution 
went  hand  in  hand.  Protestant  preachers  were  sold  as  galley- 
slaves.  Tokoly,  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  led  in  a  revolt,  and  in- 
voked the  help  of  the  Turks.  In  1683  the  Turks  laid  siege  to 
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Vienna,  which  was  saved  by  a  great  victory  gained  under  its  walls 
by  a  united  German  and  Polish  army;  the  hero  in  the  conflict 
being  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  The  German  princes  and 
Venice  now  united  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  conquest 
of  Hungary  from  the  Turks  enabled  Leopold  to  destroy  Hun- 
garian independence.  After  their  defeat  by  Charles  of  Lorraine 
at  Mohacs  (1687),  the  Diet  of  Pressburg  conferred  on  the  male 
Austrian  line  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  abandoned  its  old  privi- 
lege of  resisting  unconstitutional  ordinances  (1687).  A  great 
victory  gained  over  the  Turks  by  Prince  Eugene  at  Zenta  was 
followed  by  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,  which  gave  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  to  Austria,  Morea  to  Venice,  and  Azof  to  Russia. 
Tokoly  died  in  exile. 

The  Restoration  in  England  (1660).  —  Richard  Cromwell 
quietly  succeeded  to  the  Protectorate.  But  the  officers  of  the 
army  recalled  the  "Rump"  Parliament,  the  survivors  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  After  eight  months  Richard  gave  up  his  office. 
The  "  Rump  "  was  soon  in  a  quarrel  again  with  the  army,  and  was 
expelled  by  its  chief,  Lambert.  Monk,  the  commander  of  the 
English  troops  in  Scotland,  refused  to  recognize  the  government 
set  up  by  the  officers  in  London.  The  fleet  declared  itself  on  the 
side  of  Parliament.  Lambert  was  forsaken,  and  Monk  entered 
London  (1660).  A  new  Parliament  or  Convention  was  convoked, 
which  included  the  Upper  House.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
was  now  effected  by  means  of  the  combined  influence  of  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians,  and  through  the  agency  of  Monk. 
Charles,  in  his  Declaration  from  Breda,  prior  to  his  return,  prom- 
ised "liberty  to  tender  consciences."  This  and  subsequent  pledges 
were  falsified  :  he  had  the  Stuart  infirmity  of  breaking  his  engage- 
ments. With  an  easy  good-nature  and  complaisant  manners,  he 
was  void  of  moral  principle,  and  in  his  conduct  an  open  profligate. 
At  heart  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  simply  from  motives  of 
expediency  deferred  the  avowal  of  his  belief  to  his  death-bed. 
The  army  was  disbanded.  Vengeance  was  taken  on  such  of  the 
"  regicides,"  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  as  could  be  caught,  and  on 
the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw.  The  Cavalier 
party  had  now  every  thing  their  own  way.  The  Episcopal  system 
was  reestablished,  and  a  stringent  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed. 
Two  thousand  Presbyterian  ministers  were  turned  out  of  their 
parishes.  If  there  was  at  any  time  indulgence  to  the  noncon- 
formists, it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  John 
Bunyan,  the  author  of  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  was  kept  in  prison 
for  more  than  twelve  years.  The  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  France 
(1662)  awakened  general  indignation. 
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The  "Tear  of  "Wonders:"  the  Conduct  of  Charles.  —  The  year 
1665  was  marked  as  the  year  of  the  Great  Plague  in  London, 
where  the  narrow  and  dirty  streets  admitted  little  fresh  air.  It 
was  estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  people 
perished.  In  less  than  a  year  after  the  plague  ceased,  there  oc- 
curred the  Great  Fire  in  London  (Sept.,  1666),  which  burned 
for  three  days,  and  laid  London  in  ashes  from  the  Tower  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  the  Thames  to  Smithfield.  St.  Paul's,  the 
largest  cathedral  in  England,  was  consumed,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  present  church  of  the  same  name,  planned  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  king  showed  an  unexpected  energy  in  trying  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  But  neither  public  calamities,  nor  the 
sorrow  and  indignation  of  all  good  men,  including  his  most  loyal 
and  attached  adherents,  could  check  the  shameless  profligacy  of 
his  palace-life.  The  diaries  of  Evelyn  and  of  Pepys,  both  of  whom 
were  familiar  with  the  court,  picture  the  disgraceful  depravation 
of  morals,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  king's  example.  But  the 
nation  was  even  more  aggrieved  by  his  conduct  in  respect  to  for- 
eign nations.  In  a  war  with  Holland,  arising  out  of  commercial 
rivalry,  the  English  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Thames 
blockaded  by  the  Dutch  fleet  (1667).  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Charles's  principal  adviser,  whose  daughter  married  the  Duke  of 
York,  was  driven  from  office,  and  went  into  exile  to  escape  a  trial. 
The  Triple  Alliance  against  Louis  (p.  453)  was  gratifying  to  the 
people;  but  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (1670),  Charles  engaged  to 
declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with 
prudence,  and  promised  to  join  his  cousin,  Louis  XIV.,  against 
Holland,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  schemes ;  in  return  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  a  large  subsidy  from  Louis,  a  pension  during  the 
war,  and  armed  help  in  case  of  an  insurrection  in  England. 

The  "  Cabal "  Ministry.  —  A  cabinet,  as  we  now  term  it,  —  a 
small  number  of  persons,  —  had,  before  this  reign,  begun  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  which  belonged  of  old  to  the  King's  Council. 
At  this  time,  the  cabal  ministry  —  so  called  from  the  first  letters 
of  the  names,  which  together  made  the  word  —  was  in  power. 
In  1672  war  with  Holland  was  declared,  and  was  kept  up  for 
two  years. 

Declaration  of  Indulgence.  —  When  Charles  began  this  second 
Dutch  war,  he  issued  orders  for  the  suspension  of  the  laws  against 
the  Catholics  and  Dissenters.  His  design  was  to  weaken  the 
Church  of  England.  The  anger  of  Parliament  and  of  the  people 
at  this  usurpation  obliged  him  to  recall  the  declaration. 

The  Test  Act.  —  Parliament,  in  1673,  passed  an  act  which  shut 
out  all  Dissenters  from  office.  This  act  the  king  did  not  venture 
to  reject;  although  the  effect  of  it  was  to  oblige  his  brother  James, 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  resign  his  office  of  lord  high  admiral. 
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Danby's  Ministry.  —  The  cabal  ministry  was  gradually  broken 
up  ;  and  Shaftesbury,  an  able  minister,  went  over  to  the  other  side. 
The  Earl  of  Danby  became  the  chief  minister.  He  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  House  of  Commons.  He  favored  the  marriage 
which  united  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  to  William, 
Prince  of  Orange. 

The  "Popish  Plot"  (1678). — The  already  exasperated  nation  was 
infuriated  by  an  alleged  "  Popish  Plot "  for  the  subverting  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  murder  of  the  king  and  of  all  Protes- 
tants. Titus  Oates,  a  perjurer,  was  the  main  witness.  Many  inno- 
cent Roman  Catholics  were  put  to  death.  This  pretended  plot 
led  to  stringent  measures  shutting  out  papists  from  office.  Halifax, 
an  able  man  who  called  himself  "  a  trimmer,"  because  he  did  not 
always  stay  on  one  side  or  with  one  party,  opposed  a  bill  that 
would  have  excluded  the  king's  brother  from  the  succession,  and 
it  failed. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act. —  In  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
passed,  providing  effectually  against  the  arbitrary  imprisonment  of 
subjects.  Persons  arrested  must  be  brought  to  trial,  or  proved  in 
open  court  to  be  legally  confined. 

Parties:  Russell  and  Sidney. — At  this  time  the  party  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory  came  into  vogue.  Insurgent  Presbyterians  in 
Scotland  had  been  called  "  Whigs,"  a  Scotch  word  meaning  whey, 
or  sour  milk.  The  nickname  was  now  applied  to  Shaftesbury 's 
adherents,  opponents  of  the  court,  who  wished  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  throne  on  account  of  his  being  a  Catholic. 
Tories,  also  a  nickname,  the  designation  of  the  supporters  of  the 
court,  meant  originally  Romanist  outlaws,  or  robbers,  in  the  bogs 
of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  Whigs  began  to  devise  plans  of  insur- 
rection, from  hatred  of  Charles's  arbitrary  system  of  government. 
Some  of  them  were  disposed  to  put  forward  Monmouth,  the  eldest 
of  Charles's  illegitimate  sons,  and  a  favorite  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  "Rye-House  Plot"  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and 
his  brother  was  the  occasion  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  two 
eminent  patriots,  —  William,  Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  a 
warm  advocate  of  republican  government.  Both,  it  is  believed, 
were  unjustly  condemned.  The  Duke  of  York  assumed  once  more 
the  office  of  admiral.  Charles,  before  his  death,  received  the 
sacrament  from  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (1685). 

James  II.  (1685-1688) :  Monmouth's  Rebellion.  —  A  few  months 
after  James's  accession,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  his  effort  to  get  the  crown  failed.  His  forces,  mostly 
made  up  of  peasants,  were  defeated  at  Sedgemoor;  and  he  perished 
on  the  scaffold.  Vengeance  was  taken  upon  all  concerned  in 
the  revolt ;  and  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  for  his  brutal  conduct  in  the 
"  Bloody  Assizes,"  in  which,  savage  as  he  was,  he  nevertheless 
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became  rich  by  the  sale  of  pardons,  was  rewarded  with  the  office 
of  lord  chancelor. 

James's  Arbitrary  Government  —  James  paid  no  heed  to  his 
promise  to  defend  the  Church  of  England.  Of  a  slow  and  obsti- 
nate mind,  he  could  not  yield  to  the  advice  of  moderate  Roman 
Catholics,  and  of  the  Pope,  Innocent  XL  ;  but  set  out,  by  such 
means  as  dispensing  with  the  laws,  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extinguish  civil  liberty.  He  turned  out  the 
judges  who  did  not  please  him.  He  created  a  new  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  for  the  coercion  of  the  clergy,  with  the  notorious 
Jeffreys  at  its  head.  After  having  treated  with  great  cruelty  the 
Protestant  dissenters,  he  unlawfully  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence (1687)  in  their  favor,  in. order  to  get  their  support  for  his 
schemes  in  behalf  of  his  own  religion.  He  turned  out  the  fellows 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  appoint  a  Catholic 
for  their  president.  He  sent  seven  bishops  to  the  Tower  in  1688, 
who  had  signed  a  petition  against  the  order  requiring  a  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  Popular 
sympathy  was  strongly  with  the  accused,  and  the  news  of  their 
acquittal  was  received  in  the  streets  of  London  with  shouts  of  joy. 

Revolution  of  1688:  'William  and  Mary  (1689-1694). —  The 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Modena, 
increased  the  disaffection  of  the  English  people.  His  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  first  wife  —  Mary  and  Anne  —  were  married  to  Protes- 
tants ;  Mary,  to  William,  Prince  of  Orange  and  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  and  Anne  to  George,  Prince  of  Denmark.  By  a  com- 
bination of  parties  hostile  to  the  king,  William  was  invited  to  take 
the  English  throne.  James  was  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing danger,  and  to  the  warnings  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  When 
it  was  too  late,  he  attempted  in  vain  to  disarm  the  conspiracy  by 
concessions.  William  landed  in  safety  at  Torbay.  He  was  joined 
by  persons  of  rank.  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  left  the  royal  force  of  which  he  had  the 
command,  and  went  over  to  him.  The  king's  daughter,  Anne,  fled 
to  the  insurgents  in  the  North.  William  was  quite  willing  that 
James  should  leave  the  kingdom,  and  purposely  caused  him  to 
be  negligently  guarded  by  Dutch  soldiers.  He  fled  to  France, 
never  to  return.  Parliament  declared  the  throne  to  be,  on  divers 
grounds,  vacant,  and  promulgated  a  Declaration  of  Right  affirming 
the  ancient  rights  and  liberties  of  England.  It  offered  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary,  who  accepted  it  (1689).  A  few  months 
later,  the  estates  of  Scotland  bestowed  upon  them  the  crown  of 
that  country.  Presbyterianism  was  made  the  established  form 
of  religion  there.  The  union  of  the  kingdoms  was  consummated 
under  their  successor,  Anne,  when  Scotland  began  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  English  Parliament. 
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The  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  —  A  Highland  chief,  Mac  fan  of  Glencoe, 
with  many  of  his  followers,  was  treacherously  slaughtered  by  order  of  Dal- 
rymple,  the  Master  of  Stair,  who  governed  Scotland,  and  had  obtained  ]jy 
misrepresentation  from  William  leave  to  extirpate  that  "set  of  thieves,"  as 
he  had  called  them. 

•William  in  Ireland.  —  The  sovereignty  of  Ireland  passed,  with 
that  of  England,  to  William  and  Mary.  There  James  II.,  sup- 
ported by  France,  made  a  stout  resistance.  It  was  a  conflict  of 
the  Irish  Catholics,  together  with  the  descendants  of  the  Norman- 
English  settlers,  comprising  together  about  a  million  of  people, 
against  the  English  and  Scottish  colonists,  not  far  from  t\vo  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number.  The  latter,  with  steadfast  courage, 
sustained  a  siege  in  Londonderry  until  the  city  was  relieved  by 
ships  from  England.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  perished  from 
hunger.  The  victory  of  William  at  Boyne  ( 1 690) ,  where  Schomberg, 
his  brave  general,  a  Huguenot  French  marshal,  fell,  decided  the 
contest.  William  led  his  troops  in  person  through  the  Boyne  River, 
with  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  since  his  right  arm  was  disabled  by 
a  wound.  James  was  a  spectator  of  the  fight  at  a  safe  distance. 

English  Liberty.  —  In  William's  reign,  liberty  in  England  was 
fortified  by  the  Bill  of  flights,  containing  a  series  of  safeguards 
against  regal  usurpation.  Papists  were  made  ineligible  to  the- 
throne.  The  Toleration  Act  afforded  to  Protestant  dissenters  a 
large  measure  of  protection  and  freedom.  The  press  was  made 
free  from  censorship  (1695),  and  newspapers  began  to  be  pub- 
lished. Provision  was  made  for  the  fair  trial  of  persons  indicted 
for  treason.  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  settled  the  crown,  if 
there  should  be  no  heirs  of  Anne  or  of  William,  upon  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  /.,  and  on  her  heirs,  being  Protestants. 

The  Grand  Alliance :  to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  —  The  next 
war  which  Louis  XIV.  began  was  that  of  the  succession  in  the 
territory  of  the  Palatinate,  which  he  claimed,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  electors,  for  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  the  gifted 
and  excellent  sister  of  the  deceased  Elector  Charles,  and  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother. 

The  table  which  follows  will  show  the  nature  of  this  claim :  — 

Frederic  V,  1610-1632,  Elector  and  King  of  Bohemia, 
ni.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 


I  I 

Charles   Lewis,  1649-1680.  Sophia,  ;«.  Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover. 


Charles,  1680-1685.  Elizabeth,  George  I  of  England. 

tn.  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  d.  1701. 

Philip,  Duke  af  Orleans,  was  the  only  brother  of  Louis  XIV.     From  him  descended  King 
Louis  Philippe  (1830-1848). 
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Another  reason  that  Louis  had  for  war  was  his  determination  to 
secure  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  for  the  bishop  of  Strasburg, 
a  candidate  of  his  own.  In  1686  the  League  of  Augsburg  had 
been  formed  by  the  emperor  with  Sweden,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  the  Palatinate,  for  defense  against  France.  The  Grand  Alli- 
ance, in  which  England  and  Holland  were  included,  was  now 
made  (1689).  In  the  year  before,  by  the  advice  of  Louvois,  the 
French  had  deliberately  devastated  the  Palatinate,  demolishing 
buildings,  and  burning  cities  and  villages  without  mercy.  The 

•  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  are  a  monument  of  this  worse 
than  vandal  incursion,  the  pretext  for  which  was  a  desire  to  pre- 
vent the  invasion  of  France.  In  the  war  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets,  under  Admiral  Russell,  defeated  the  French,  and  burned 
their  ships,  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  (1692).  This  battle  was  a 
turning-point  in  naval  history :  "  as  at  Lepanto,"  says  Ranke, 
where  the  Turks  were  defeated  (1571),  "so  at  La  Hogue,  the 
mastery  of  the  sea  passed  from  one  side  to  the  other."  But  in 
the  Netherlands,  where  William  ///.,  the  soul  of  the  League, 
steadfastly  kept  the  field,  after  being  defeated  by  Luxemburg; 
in  Italy,  where  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  opposed  by  the  Marshal 

.  Catinat ;  and  in  a  naval  battle  between  the  English  and  French 
2^.  Lagos  Bay, —  the  French  commanders  were  successful.  In  1695 
William 's  troops  besieged  and  captured  the  town  of  Namur.  At 
length  Louis  was  moved  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
stagnation  of  industry  in  France,  to  conclude  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Holland  (1697).  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
had  been  detached  from  the  alliance.  Most  of  the  conquests  on 
both  sides  were  restored.  William  HI.  was  acknowledged  to  be 
king  of  England.  In  the  treaty  with  the  emperor,  France  retained 
Strasburg.  William  was  a  man  of  sterling  worth,  but  he  was  a 
Dutchman,  and  was  cold  in  his  manners.  The  plots  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, as  the  adherents  of  James  were  called,  did  more  than  any  thing 
else  to  make  him  popular  with  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION  (TO  THE  PEACE  OF 
UTRECHT,  1713) ;  DECLINE  OF  THE  POWER  OF  FRANCE : 
POWER  AND  MARITIME  SUPREMACY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Occasion  of  the  "War.  —  The  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain 
(1700)  was  followed  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
The  desire  of  Louis  to  have  his  hands  free  in  the  event  of 
Charles's  death  had  influenced  him  in  making  the  Treaty  of 
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Ryswick.  Charles  had  no  children.  It  had  been  agreed  in  treaties, 
to  which  France  was  a  party,  that  the  Spanish  monarchy  should 
not  be  united  either  to  Austria  or  to  France  ;  and  that  Archduke 
Charles,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  /.,  should  have  Spain 
and  the  Indies.  But  Charles  II.  of  Spain  left  a  will  making  Louis's 
second  grandson,  Philip  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  heir  of  all  his  domin- 
ions, with  the  condition  annexed  that  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  should  not  be  united.  Instigated  by  dynastic  ambition, 
Louis  made  up  his  mind  to  break  the  previous  agreements,  and 
seize  the  inheritance  for  Philip.  Philip  V.  thus  became  king  of 
Spain.  On  the  death  of  James  II.  (1701),  Louis  recognized  his 
son  James,  called  "the  Pretender,"  as  king  of  Great  Britain.  This 
act,  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  as  an  arrogant 
intermeddling  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  ruler,  excited  the  wrath 
of  the  English  people,  and  inclined  them  to  war.  The  Grand 
Alliance  against  France  (1701)  included  the  Empire,  England, 
Holland,  Brandenburg  (or  Prussia),  and  a/terwards  Portugal  and 
Savoy  (1703).  France  was  supported  by  the  electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne,  and  at  first  by  Savoy.  William  HI.  died  in  1 702, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and 
the  second  daughter  of  James  II. 

The  following  table  will   help  to  make  clear  the  several  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession  :  — 

Philip   III,  King  of  Spain,  1598-1611. 


Louis  XIII  of  France,  m.  Anne.     Philip  IV,  1621-1655,    Maria,  m.  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 


tit.  (2)  Maria. 


Louis  XIV,  m.  (i)  Maria          Charles   II,         Margaret  Theresa,  m.  Emperor  Leopold  I, 


Theresa.  1655-1700. 


Louis,  the  Dauphin. 


m.  (3)  Eleanor, 

daughter  of 
Elector  Palatine. 


Philip  of  Anjou2  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  m.  Maria  Antonia.  Joseph  I,  Charles  VI.2 
(Philip  V  of  Spain),  |  d.  1711. 

d.  1746.  Joseph  Ferdinand,1  Electoral  Prince  of 

Bavaria. 

1  Recognized  as  heir  of  Charles  II  of  Spain  until  his  death. 

2  Rival  claimants  for  the  Spanish  crown  after  Charles  II,  the  elder  brother  of  each  having 
resigned  his  pretensions. 

Events  of  the  War.  —  In  this  war,  there  were  displayed  the 
military  talents  of  two  great  generals,  —  the  Duke  of  Maryborough 
and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  Marlborough  had  two  glaring  faults. 
He  was  avaricious,  and,  like  other  prominent  public  men  in  Eng- 
land at  that  day,  was  double-faced.  After  deserting  the  service 
of  James  for  that  of  William,  he  still  kept  up  at  times  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  exiled  house.  He  was  a  man  of  stately  and 
winning  presence,  a  careful  commander,  in  battle  cool  and  self- 
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possessed.  At  the  council  board,  he  had  the  art  of  quietly  com- 
posing differences  by  winning  all  to  an  adhesion  to  his  own  views. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  "  never  committed  a  rash  act,  and  never 
missed  an  opportunity  for  striking  an  effective  blow."  Eugene, 
on  his  father's  side,  sprang  from  the  house  of  Savoy.  His  mother 
was  a  niece  of  Mazarin.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV. ;  but  when  the  king  repeatedly  refused  him  a  commission 
in  the  army,  he  entered  the  service  of  Austria,  was  employed  in 
campaigns  against  the  Turks,  and  rose  to  the  highest  distinction. 
Flattering  offers  from  Louis  XIV.  he  indignantly  rejected.  His 
career  as  a  soldier  was  long  and  brilliant.  The  personal  sympathy 
of  Eugene  and  Marlborough  with  each  other  was  one  important 
cause  of  their  success.  Eugene  was  first  sent  to  Italy.  There 
he  drove  Catinat,  the  French  general,  back  on  Milan,  and  cap- 
tured his  successor  in  command,  Villeroi  (1702).  After  a  drawn 
battle  between  Eugene  and  Vendome  (1702),  a  commander  of 
much  more  skill  than  his  predecessor,  the  French  had  the  advan- 
tage in  Italy.  In  1 703,  Eugene  came  to  Germany,  and  Marlbor- 
ough invaded  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  1704  Marlborough 
carried  out  the  plan  of  a  grand  campaign  which  he  had  devised. 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne,  moved  southward,  captured 
Donauworth,  and  drove  the  Bavarians  across  the  Danube.  The 
united  forces  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  defeated  the  French 
and  Bavarian  armies  at  Blenheim  (or  Hochstadf),  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  with  great  slaughter.  There  were  captured 
fifteen  thousand  French  soldiers,  with  their  general  Tallard.  This 
victory  raised  Mar/borough's  reputation,  already  great  on  account 
of  his  masterly  conduct  of  his  army,  to  the  highest  point.  He  was 
made  a  duke  by  Queen  Anne,  and  a  prince  of  the  Empire  by 
Leopold.  In  Spain,  the  English  captured  Gibraltar.  Charles 
of  Austria  (who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain) 
conquered  Madrid  (1706),  but  held  it  for  only  a  short  time.  The 
country  generally  favored  Philip;  the  arms  of  Vendome  were  tri- 
umphant ;  and  Anjou,  Catalonia,  and  Valencia  had  to  submit  to 
Castilian  laws  as  the  penalty  of  their  adhesion  to  the  Austrian 
cause.  In  1706  Marlborough  vanquished  Villeroi  at  Ramillies, 
a  village  in  the  Netherlands,  in  a  great  battle  in  which  the  French 
army  was  routed,  and  their  banners  and  war  material  captured. 
Netherlands  now  submitted  to  Austria.  At  Turin,  Eugene  gained 
a  victory  over  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men  ;  and  the  fame  of 
this  modest  and  unpretending,  but  brave  and  skillful  leader  was 
now  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  English  general.  Lombardy  sub- 
mitted to  Charles  III.,  and  the  French  were  excluded  from  Italy.  • 
Another  victory  of  the  two  commanders  at  Oudenarde  (1708) 
over  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  broke  down  the  hopes 
of  Louis,  and  moved  him  to  offer  the  largest  concessions,  which 
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embraced  the  giving  up  of  Strasburg  and  of  Spain,  But  the  allies, 
flushed  with  success,  went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  he  should  aid 
in  driving  his  grandson  out  of  Spain.  This  roused  France,  as  well 
as  Louis  himself,  to  another  grand  effort.  At  Malplaquet,  in  a 
bloody  conflict,  the  French  were  again  defeated  by  Marlborough 
and  Eugene. 

To  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  —  Circumstances  now  favored  the 
vanquished  and  humbled  king  of  France.  The  Whig  ministry 
in  England,  which  the  victories  of  Marlborough  had  kept  in 
office,  fell  from  power  (1710)  ;  and  its  enemies,  and  the  enemies 
of  Marlborough,  were  anxious  to  weaken  him.  Anne  dismissed 
from  her  service  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  a  haughty  woman- 
of  a  violent  temper.  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  St.  John,  after- 
wards Viscount  Bolingbroke,  became  the  queen's  principal  minis- 
ters. They  wished  to  end  the  war.  The  Emperor  Joseph  (1705- 
1711),  who  had  succeeded  Leopold  I.,  died;  so  that  Charles,  if 
he  had  acquired  Spain,  would  have  restored  the  vast  monarchy 
of  Charles  V.,  and  brought  in  a  new  source  of  jealousy  and 
alarm.  Negotiations  for  peace  began.  Marlborough,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  traitorous  conduct,  was  removed  from  his  com- 
mand, and  deprived  of  all  his  offices  (1712).  In  1713  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  was  concluded  between  England  "and  France,  in  which 
Holland,  Prussia,  Savoy,  and  Portugal  soon  joined.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Peace  of  Rastadt  and  Baden  with  the  emperor 
(1714).  Spain  and  Spanish  America  were  left  to  Philip  V.,  the 
Bourbon  king,  with  the  proviso  that  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  should  never  be  united.  France  ceded  to  England  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory.  Spain 
ceded  to  England  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  The  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg was  recognized  as  King  of  Prussia.  Savoy  received  the 
island  of  Sicily,  which  was  exchanged  seven  years  later  for  Sar- 
dinia, and  for  the  title  of  king  for  the  duke.  Holland  gained 
certain  "  barrier  "  fortresses  on  its  border.  Austria  received  the 
appanages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  —  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  and  Milan,  but  not  Sicily.  The  emperor  did 
not  recognize  the  Bourbons  in  Spain. 

Last  Days  of  Louis  XIV.  —  In  the  next  year  after  the  peace, 
Louis  XIV.  died.  Within  two  years  (1710-1712)  he  had  lost  his 
son,  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  (whom  the  pious  Fene- 
lon  had  trained),  his  wife,  and  his  eldest  great-grandson,  and,  two 
years  later  (1714),  his  third  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Berry.  He 
left  France  overwhelmed  with  debt,  its  resources  exhausted,  its 
credit  gone,  its  maritime  power  prostrate  ;  a  land  covered  with 
poverty  and  wretchedness.  This  was  the  reward  of  lawless  pride 
and  ambition  in  a  monarch  who  owed  his  strength,  however, 
to  the  sympathy  and  subservience  of  the  nation. 
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Law's  Bank.  —  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  (1715-17  74) , 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  regent,  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents, 
but  addicted  to  shameful  debauchery.  He  led  the  king  into  the 
same  evil  courses.  Influential  with  both  was  Cardinal  Dubois, 
likewise  a  man  of  unprincipled  character.  The  state  was  really 
bankrupt,  when  a  Scottish  adventurer  and  gambler,  John  Law, 
possessed  of  unusual  financial  talents,  but  infected  with  the  econ- 
omical errors  of  the  time,  offered  to  rescue  the  national  finances 
by  means  of  a  bank,  which-he  was  allowed  to  found,  the  notes  of 
which  were  to  serve  as  currency.  Almost  all  the  coined  money 
flowed  into  its  coffers ;  its  notes  went  everywhere  in  the  kingdom, 
and  were  taken  for  government  dues ;  it  combined  with  its  busi- 
ness "  the  Mississippi  scheme,"  or  the  control  of  the  trade,  and 
almost  the  sovereignty,  in  the  Mississippi  region ;  it  absorbed  the 
privileges  of  the  different  companies  for  trading  with  the  East ; 
finally  it  took  charge  of  the  national  mint  and  the  issue  of  coin,  and 
of  the  taxation  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  assumed  the  national  debt. 
The  temporary  success  of  the  gigantic  financial  scheme  turned  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  a  fever  of  speculation  ran  through  all 
ranks.  The  crash  came,  the  shares  in  the  bank  sunk  in  value,  the 
notes  depreciated ;  and,  in  the  wrath  which  ensued  upon  the  gen- 
eral bankruptcy,  Law,  who  had  been  honored  and  courted  by  the 
high  and  the  low,  fled  from  the  kingdom.  He  died  in  poverty  at 
Venice.  The  state  alone  was  a  gainer  by  having  escaped  from  a 
great  part  of  its  indebtedness. 

Italy.  —  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Span- 
ish Bourbons  again  had  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  besides 
other  smaller  Italian  states.  Austria,  besides  holding  Milan,  was 
the  virtual  ruler  of  Tuscany. 

Spain  in  Italy. — Philip  V.  was  afflicted  with  a  mental  derangement 
peculiar  to  his  family.  The  government  was  managed  by  the  ambitious 
queen,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  and  the  intriguing  Italian,  Alberoni,  the  minister 
in  whom  she  confided.  He  sought  to  get  back  the  Italian  states  lost  by  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  restored  when  he  was  over- 
thrown, through  the  fear  excited  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  Holland  (1718).  Later,  the  queen  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  for  her  oldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  under  the 
name  of  Charles  III.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  she  gained  for  her 
second  son,  Philip  (1735).  When  Charles  succeeded  to  the  Spanish  throne 
(1759-1788),  he  left  Naples  and  Sicily  to  his  third  son,  Ferdinand. 

Austria  in  Italy.  —  The  house  of  Savoy  steadily  advanced  in  power. 
By  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  Victor  Amadeus  II.  (1675-1730),  among  other 
gains,  obtained  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  He  became  "  King  of  Sardinia  "  (1720). 
By  him  the  University  of  Turin  was  founded,  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice much  improved.  His  next  two  successors  carried  forward  this  good 
work.  Venice  lost  Morea  to  the  Turks,  but  retained  Corfu  and  her  conquests 
in  Dalmatia  (1718).  Liberty  was  gone,  and  there  were  decay  and  conscious 
weakness  in  the  once  powerful  republic.  Genoa  was  coveted  by  Savoy, 
Austria,  and  France.  The  consequent  struggles  are  the  material  of  Genoese 
history  for  a  long  period.  Corsica  was  oppressed,  and  Genoa  called  on  France 
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to  lend  help  in  suppressing  its  revolt  (1736).  The  Corsicans  especially, 
under  Paoli,  defended  themselves  with  such  energy  that  France  found  its 
work  of  subjugation  hard  and  slow  (1755).  The  island  was  ceded  to  France  by 
Genoa  (1768).  Milan,  with  Mantua,  was  Austrian,  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713).  Tuscany  under  Ferdinand II.  (1628-1670)  bestowed  its  treasure  on 
Austria  and  Spain,  and  fell  under  the  sway  of  ecclesiastics.  Under  Cosmo 
III.  (1670-1723),  the  process  of  decline  went  on.  After  the  death  of  the  last 
of  the  Medici,  John  Gasto  (1737),  Tuscany  was  practically  under  the  power  of 
Austria,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation  that  both  states  should  not  have  the 
same  ruler.  It  was  governed  by  Francis  Stephen  (1738-1765),  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  husband  of  the  Empress  Maria  ^Theresa;  and,  when  he  became 
emperor  (Francis  /.),  by  his  second  son,  Leopold  (1765-1790).  At  Rome, 
Pope  Innocent  XI.  (1679-1689)  had  many  conflicts  with  Louis  XVI,  which 
came  to  an  end  under  the  well-meaning  Innocent  Xll.  (1691-1700).  Contests 
arose  on  the  part  of  Rome  against  the  Bourbon  courts  respecting  the  Jesuit 
order,  and  with  the  forces  adverse  to  the  Church  and  the  Papacy,  in  the  clos- 
ing part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1735,  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  allowed 
that  Naples  and  Sicily  should  be  handed  over,  as  a  kingdom,  to  Don  Carlos, 
the  son  of  the  Spanish  Bourbon  king,  under  the  name  of  Charles  III.,  by 
whom  it  was  granted  to  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (1759). 

Close  of  Anne's  Reign.  —  Anne's  husband,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  had  no  influence,  and  deserved  none.  One  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  her  reign  was  the  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  1 707  (p.  46 1 ) .  After  the  Tories  came  into  power,  the  two  leaders, 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  were  rivals.  An  angry  dispute  between 
them  hastened  the  queen's  death  (1714)."  One  of  the  Tory 
measures,  prompted  by  hostility  to  Dissenters,  was  a  law  forbidding 
any  one  to  keep  a  school  without  a  license  from  a  bishop. 

ENGLAND. —  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER. 


George   I,  1714-1727,  m.  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell. 

I 


George   II,  1727-1760,  m.  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Anspach. 


Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  d.  1751,  in.  Augusta  of  Saxe  Gotha. 


Augusta,  George  TIT,  1760-1820, 

tn.  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick.        m.  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

, ^=! , , I 

Caroline  m,  George  IV,  1820-1830.     William    IV,     Edward,  Duke   of  Kent,  d.  1820, 

1830-1837.  m.  Victoria  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

Victoria,   succeeded   1837, 
m.  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

Reign  of  George  I.  —  George  /.,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  could  not  speak  English.  His  private  life  was  immoral. 
His  first  ministers  were  Whigs.  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  were  im- 
peached, and  fled  the  country.  The  "  Prete nder"  James  Edward 
(son  of  James  If.),  with  the  aid  of  Tory  partisans,  endeavored  to 
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recover  the  English  crown.  His  standard  was  raised  in  the  High- 
lands and  in  North  England  (1715),  but  this  Jacobite  rebellion 
was  crushed.  After  the  rebellion  of  1715,  a  law  was  passed, 
which  is  still  in  force,  allowing  a  Parliament  to  continue  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.  A  second  conspiracy  in  1717  had  the  same 
fate.  England  had  an  experience  analogous  to  that  of  France  with 
Law,  with  the  South  Sea  Company,  which  had  a  monopoly  of  trade 
with  the  Spanish  coasts  of  South  America.  A  rage  for  specula- 
tion was  followed  by  a  panic.  The  estates  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  were  confiscated  by  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the 
losers.  Robert  Walpole  was  made  first  minister,  a  place  which 
he  held  under  George  I.  and  George  II.  for  twenty-one  years. 
William  and  Anne  had  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet. 
George  I.,  who  could  not  speak  English,  staid  away.  From  this 
time,  one  of  the  ministers  was  called  the  "  prime  minister." 

The  Reign  of  George  II.  —  George  II.  was  systematic  in  his  ways, 
frugal,  willful,  and  fond  of  war.  In  his  private  life,  he  followed  the 
evil  ways  of  his  father.  Walpole's  influence  was  predominant. 
The  clever  Queen  Caroline  lent  him  her  support.  Walpole  re- 
luctantly entered  into  war  with  Spain  (1739),  on  account  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  that  power  to  prevent  English  ships  from 
carrying  goods,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  her 
South  American  colonies.  The  principal  success  of  England  was 
the  taking  of  Porto  Bello  by  Admiral  Vernon. 

When  the  war  was  declared,  the  people  expressed  their  joy  by  the  ringing 
of  bells.  "They  are  ringing  the  bells  now,"  said  Walpole:  "they  will  be 
wringing  their  hands  soon."  The  blame  for  the  want  of  better  success  in  the 
war  was  laid  on  the  prime  minister,  and  he  was  driven  to  resign.  Then 
followed  the  ministry  of  the  Pelkams,  Henry  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who,  like  Walpole,  managed  Parliament  by  bribing  the  members  through 
the  gift  of  offices. 

In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  (1741),  England  took 
part  with  Austria,  and  the  king  in  person  fought  in  Germany.  In 
1 745  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  young  Pretender  (whose 
father,  the  old  Pretender,  styled  himself  James  ///.),  landed  in 
the  Highlands.  The  Highlanders  defeated  the  English  at  Preston 
Pans,  near  Edinburgh.  The  Pretender  marched  into  England 
as  far  as  Derby,  at  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  force,  but  had  to 
turn  back  and  retreat  to  Scotland.  The  contest  was  decided  by 
the  victory  of  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at 
Culloden  (1746),  which  was  attended  by  an  atrocious  slaughter  of 
the  wounded.  Culloden  was  the  last  battle  fought  in  behalf  of  the 
Stuarts.  Nearly  eighty  Jacobite  conspirators,  one  of  whom  was 
an  octogenarian,  Lord  Lovat,  were  executed  as  traitors.  These 
Jacobites  were  the  last  persons  who  were  beheaded  in  England. 
The  Pretender  wandered  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  for 
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five  months,  under  different  disguises.  He  was  concealed  and 
aided  by  a  Scottish  lady,  Flora  Macdonald.  Then  he  escaped  to 
the  Continent,  where  he  led  a  miserable  and  dissipated  life,  and 
died  in  1 788.  His  brother  Henry,  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  in  the  male  line,  died  in  1807. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    GREAT   NORTHERN  WAR:    THE   FALL   OF  SWEDEN: 
GROWTH  OF  THE    POWER  OF  RUSSIA. 

Sweden.  —  The  eventful  epoch  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  in  this 
period,  is  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  (1697-1718).  At  his  acces- 
sion, when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old,  Sweden  ruled  the  Baltic. 
Its  army  was  strong  and  well  disciplined.  What  is  now  St.  Peters- 
burg was  a  patch  of  swampy  ground  in  Swedish  territory,  where  a 
few  fishermen  lived  in  their  huts.  The  youth  of  Charles  was  pro- 
phetic of  his  career.  In  doors,  he  read  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
the  Great ;  out  of  doors,  gymnastic  sports  and  the  hunting  of  the 
bear  were  his  favorite  diversions.  He  became  an  adventurous 
warrior  after  the  type  of  Alexander.  His  rashness  and  obstinacy 
occasioned  at  last  the  downfall  of  his  country.  Three  great  powers, 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  with  the  support  of  Patkul,  a  dis- 
affected Livonian  subject  of  Sweden,  joined  in  an  attack  on  the 
youthful  monarch  (1699).  Patkul,  who  was  a  patriot,  unable  to 
secure  the  rights  of  Livonia,  and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  had 
entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  Augustus  of  Saxony,  who  was 
king  of  Poland.  There  were  territories  belonging  to  Sweden 
which  each  of  the  confederates  coveted.  Frederick  IV.  of  Den- 
mark expected  to  incorporate  Sweden  itself  in  his  dominions. 

Russia :  Peter  the  Great.  —  The  first  ruler  of  the  house  of 
Romanoff,  which  has  raised  Russia  to  its  present  rank,  was  Michael 
(1613-1645).  Under  Alexis,  his  son  (1645-1676),  important 
conquests  were  made  from  the  Poles,  and  the  Cossacks  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  the  Czar.  The  principal  founder  of 
Russian  civilization  was  Peter  the  Great  (1682-1725).  Through 
the  machinations  of  his  half-sister  Sophia,  who  contrived  to  get  the 
armed  aid  of  the  streltzi,  —  the  native  militia,  —  he  had  to  share 
the  throne  with  a  half-brother,  Ivan,  who  was  older  than  himself, 
and  lived  until  1696.  Sophia  pushed  aside  Peter's  mother,  and 
grasped  the  reins  of  power.  Peter  learned  Latin,  German,  and 
Dutch,  and  acquired  much  knowledge  of  various  sorts.  As  he 
grew  older,  his  life  was  in  danger ;  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
he  was  able  to  crush  his  enemies  (1689).  Sophia,  who  was  at 
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their  head,  he  shut  up  in  a  monastery  for  the  remainder  of  her 
days.  From  Lefort,  a  Swiss,  and  other  foreigners,  Peter  derived 
information  about  foreign  lands,  and  was  led  to  visit  them  in 
order  to  instruct  himself,  and  to  introduce  into  his  own  country 
the  arts  and  inventions  of  civilized  peoples.  He  invited  into 
Russia  artisans,  seamen,  and  officers  from  abroad.  He  traveled 
through  Germany  and  Holland  to  England,  and  with  his  own 
hands  worked  at  ship-building  at  the  dock-yards  of  Zaandam 
(near  Amsterdam)  and  Deptford,  On  his  way  to  Venice,  he  was 
called  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  streltzi,  which  he  put  down.  He 
was  unsparing  in  his  vengeance,  and,  despite  his  veneer  of  cul- 
ture, never  got  rid  of  his  innate  barbarism.  Azoff  he  conquered, 
and  it  was  ceded  to  him  by  the  Turks  in  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz 
(1699).  Then  his  ambitious  thoughts  turned  to  the  Baltic,  for  he 
was  bent  on  making  Russia  a  naval  power.  He  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  Denmark  and  Poland  against  Sweden. 

Condition  of  Poland.  —  In  1697  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  — 
Augustus  the  Strong,  —  Duke  of  Saxony,  was  elected  king  of 
Poland :  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  that  he  might  get  the 
crown.  But  the  Polish  nobles  took  care  to  increase  their  power, 
which  was  already  far  too  great  to  be  compatible  with  unity  or 
order.  Under  the  anarchical  but  despotic  nobility  and  higher 
clergy,  stood  the  serfs,  embracing  .nine-tenths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, who  were  without  protection  against  the  greed  and  tyranny 
of  their  lords. 

Events  of  the  Northern  War.  —  The  Danes  first  attacked  the 
territory  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  whose  duke  had  married  the  sister 
of  Charles  XII.  William  III.  of  England  supported  Sweden. 
The  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  came  to  Charles's  assistance.  He  landed 
his  troops  in  Zealand.  The  Danes  gave  up  their  alliance,  and 
sued  for  peace.  Europe  was  now  astonished  to  discover  that  the 
Swedish  king  was  an  antagonist  to  be  feared.  In  the  field  he 
shared  the  hardships  of  the  common  soldier,  and  was  as  brave  as 
a  lion.  Charles  now  attacked  the  Russian  army  before  Narva,  in 
Livonia.  With  the  Swedish  infantry  he  stormed  the  camp  of  the 
Russians,  and  routed  their  army,  which  was  much  larger  in  num- 
bers than  his  own  (1700).  He  then  raised  the  siege  of  Riga, 
which  the  Poles  and  Saxons  were  besieging,  having  first  defeated 
their  troops  on  the  Dwina.  These  brilliant  successes  might  have 
enabled  Charles  to  conclude  peace  on  very  advantageous  terms. 
But  he  lacked  moderation.  He  was  as  passionate  in  his  public 
conduct  as  Peter  the  Great  was  in  his  private  life.  He  was  re- 
solved to  dethrone  Augustus  in  Poland.  After  the  battle  of  Clis- 
son  (1703),  he  occupied  that  country,  and  made  the  Diet  give  the 
crown  to  Stanislas  Lesczinski,  the  Palatine  of  Posen.  To  prevent 
Russia  and  Saxony  from  uniting  against  the  new  king,  Charles 
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carried  the  war  into  Saxony,  and  forced  Augustus,  in  the  Peace  of 
Altranstadt,  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  Polish  crown,  and  to 
surrender  Patkul,  the  rebel,  who  had  become  a  subject  of  Russia, 
whom  he  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  cruelty.  In  1 703 
Peter  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  city  of  St.  Petersburg.  But, 
a  few  years  later,  Russia  was  invaded  by  Charles,  who  in  1 708 
almost  captured  the  Czar  at  Grodno,  defeated  his  army  near  Smo- 
lensk, and  was  expected  to  advance  to  Moscow.  But  the  impru- 
dent Swede  turned  southward  into  the  district  of  the  Ukraine, 
there  to  be  joined  by  Mazeppa,  the  "  hetman  "  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  led  them  in  revolt  against  Peter.  Mazeppa  was  able,  however, 
to  bring  him  but  few  auxiliaries.  The  harshness  of  the  winter, 
and  other  untoward  events,  weakened  the  Swedish  force.  The 
battle  of  Pultowa  (i  709)  was  a  great  victory  for  the  Czar.  Charles 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Turkey.  There  he  remained  for  three 
years,  supported  with  his  retinue,  at  Bender,  by  the  Sultan.  His 
object  was  to  bring  about  a  war  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar. 
He  so  far  succeeded  that  Peter,  when  surrounded  on  the  Pruth  by 
Turkish  troops,  was  rescued  only  by  the  courage  and  energy  of 
Catherine,  the  mistress  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Charles 
was  finally  obliged  to  leave  Turkey,  after  being  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  in  an  attack  by  the  janizaries,  who  stormed  his  camp 
and  took  him  captive.  With  a  few  attendants,  riding  by  day  and 
sleeping  in  a  cart  or  carriage  by  night,  he  journeyed  back  to  Swe- 
den, and  arrived  at  Stralsund  ( 1 714) .  The  hostile  allies,  together 
with  Hanover  and  Prussia,  were  once  more  in  array  against  him. 
Baron  von  Gortz,  a  German,  became  his  principal  adviser.  He 
negotiated  a  peace  with  Peter,  of  whom  the  other  allies  were  be- 
ginning to  be  jealous.  Charles's  plan  was  to  invade  Norway,  then 
to  land  in  Scotland,  and,  with  the  help  of  Spain  and  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, to  restore  the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne.  While  besie- 
ging Friedrichshall,  a  fortress  in  Norway,  he  exposed  himself  near 
the  trenches,  and  was  killed  by  a  bullet  (1718).  It  was  long  a 
question  whether  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  from  the  enemy  or  by  an 
assassin.  Not  until  1859  was  it  settled,  by  an  examination  of  the 
skull,  that  the  gun  was  discharged  from  the  fortress. 

Results  of  the  War.  —  One  result  of  the  Northern  war  was  the 
execution  of  Gortz,  to  whom  the  Swedish  aristocracy  were  inimi- 
cal, and  a  reduction  of  the  king's  authority.  Hanover  received 
Bremen  and  Verden ;  Prussia,  the  largest  part  of  Pomerania  ; 
Sweden  gave  up  its  freedom  from  custom  duties  in  the  Sound. 
Augustus  was  recognized  as  king  of  Poland.  Russia,  by  the 
Peace  of  Nystadt  (1721),  obtained  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Inger- 
mannland,  and  a  part  of  Carelia,  but  restored  Finland.  Sweden 
no  longer  had  a  place  among  the  great  powers.  The  place  that 
Sweden  had  held  was  now  taken  by  Russia. 
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Changes  in  Russia.  —  The  Czar,  Peter,  took  the  title  of  em- 
peror. He  transferred  the  capital  from  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg. 
By  constructing  canals,  roads,  and  harbors,  he  promoted  trade  and 
commerce.  By  fostering  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  by  opening  the  mines,  he  increased  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
He  altered  the  method  of  government,  making  the  ukases,  or 
edicts,  emanate  from  the  sole  will  of  the  emperor.  He  abolished 
the  dignity  of  Patriarch,  making  the  Holy  Synod,  of  which  the 
Czar  is  president,  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  authority.  Peter 
made  a  second  journey  through  Germany,  Holland,  and  France 
(1716).  His  son  Alexis,  who  allied  himself  with  a  reactionary 
party  that  aimed  to  reverse  the  Czar's  policy,  he  finally  caused  to 
be  tried  for  treason.  He  was  condemned,  but  died  either  from 
the  bodily  torture  inflicted  on  him  to  extort  confession,  or,  as  many 
have  believed,  by  poison,  or  other  means,  used  by  the  direction  of 
his  father.  His  friends,  after  being  barbarously  tortured,  were  put 
to  death. 

Great  as  was  the  work  of  Peter,  "  he  brought  Russia  prematurely  into  the 
circle  of  European  politics.  The  result  has  been  to  turn  the  rulers  of  Russia 
away  from  home  affairs,  and  the  regular  development  of  internal  institutions, 
to  foreign  politics  and  the  creation  of  a  great  military  power.*'  In  his  last 
years,  the  frugality  of  his  own  way  of  living  in  his  new  capital  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  splendor  with  which  his  queen,  Catherine,  preferred  to 
surround  herself.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  in  consequence  of  plun- 
ging into  icy  water  to  save  a  boat  in  distress. 

The  document  called  "  The  Testament  of  Peter  the  Great,"  which  explains  what  has  to  be 
done  in  order  that  Russia  may  conquer  all  Europe,  is  not  genuine.  It  is  first  heard  of  in  1812, 
in  a  book  published  by  Lesur,  probably  by  direction  of  Napoleon  I.  "  Lesur's  book,"  says 
Mr.  E.  Sc/tuyler,  "  was  merely  a  pamphlet  to  justify  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon." 
(Schuyler's  Life  of  Peter  the  Great,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WAR  OF  THE  AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION;  GROWTH  OF  THE 

POWER  OF  PRUSSIA:   THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POLAND. 

i 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  —  On  the  death  of  Augustus  II.,  there 
were  two  competitors  for  the  Polish  crown,  —  his  son,  Augustus  III. 
of  Saxony,  and  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  whom  France  supported. 
After  a  contest,  by  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 
Lesczinski,  whose  daughter  had  married  Louis  XV.,  obtained  the 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  thus  became  a  possession  of  France 
(1735).  In  return,  the  emperor's  son-in-law,  Francis  Stephen 
(afterwards  Francis  /.),  was  to  have  Tuscany;  and  France,  in 
connection  with  the  other  powers,  assented  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  according  to  which  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria 
were  to  descend  intact  in  the  female  line.  It  was  expected  that 
the  empire  would  pass  along  with  them. 

Prussia:  Frederick  William  I.  —  In  1611  the  duchy  of  Prussia 
and  the  mark  or  electorate  of  Brandenburg  were  joined  together. 
The  duchy  was  then  a  fief  of  Poland.  But  under  the  Great  Elect- 
or, Frederick  William  (1640-1688),  this  relation  of  the  duchy  to 
Poland  ended.  By  him  the  military  strength  gf  the  electorate  was 
increased.  Frederick,  his  son  (1688-1713),  with  the  emperor's 
license,  took  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia  (Frederick  /.).  He  built 
up  the  city  of  Berlin,  and  encouraged  art  and  learning.  King 
Frederick  William  I.  (1713-1740),  unlike  his  predecessor,  was 
exceedingly  frugal  in  his  court.  He  was  upright  and  just  in  his 
principles,  but  extremely  rough  in  his  ways,  and  governed  his  own 
household,  as  well  as  his  subjects  generally,  with  a  Spartan  rigor. 
Individuals  whom  he  met  in  the  street,  whose  conduct  or  dress  he 
thought  unbecoming,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  scold,  and  he  even 
used  his  cane  to  chastise  them  on  the  spot.  He  cared  nothing  for 
literature  :  artists  and  players  were  his  abomination.  He  favored 
industry,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  working-class.  Every  thing  was 
done  with  despotic  energy.  He  disciplined  the  military  force  of 
Prussia,  and  gathered  at  Potsdam  a  regiment  of  tall  guards,  made 
up  of  men  of  gigantic  height,  who  were  brought  together  from  all 
quarters.  He  left  to  his  son,  Frederick  II.  (1740-1786),  a  strong 
army  and  a  full  treasury. 

Character  of  Frederick  the  Great.  —  Young  Frederick  had  no 
sympathy  with  his  father's  austere  ways.  The  strict  system  of 
training  arranged  for  him,  in  which  he  was  cut  off  from  Latin 
and  from  other  studies  for  which  he  had  a  taste,  his  time  all  par- 
celed out,  and  a  succession  of  tasks  rigorously  ordained  for  him, 
he  found  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  bear.  Once  he  attempted  to  escape 
to  the  court  of  his  uncle,  George  II.  of  England ;  but  the  scheme 
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was  discovered,  and  the  incensed  father  was  strongly  inclined  to 
execute  the  decree  of  a  court-martial,  which  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  death.  Frederick,  from  the  window  of  the  place  where 
he  was  confined,  saw  Katie,  his  favorite  tutor,  who  had  helped 
him  in  his  attempt  at  flight,  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  was 
hanged.  In  the  later  years  of  the  old  king,  the  relations  of  father 
and  son  were  improved.  The  prince  had  for  his  abode  the  little 
town  of  Rheinsberg,  where  he  could  indulge,  with  a  circle  of  con- 
genial friends,  in  the  studies  and  amusements  to  which  he  was  par- 
tial. He  grew  up  with  a  strong  predilection  for  French  literature, 
and  for  the  French  habits  and  fashions  —  free-thinking  in  reli- 
gion included  —  which  were  now  spreading  over  Europe.  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  Frederick  broke  up  the  Potsdam  regiment 
of  giants,  and  called  back  to  Halle  the  philosopher  Wolf,  whom  his 
father  had  banished.  Frederick  was  visited  by  Voltaire,  who  at  a 
later  day  took  up  his  abode  for  a  time  with  him  in  Berlin.  But 
the  king  was  fond  of  banter,  and  the  foibles  of  each  of  these  com- 
panions were  a  target  for  the  unsparing  wit  of  the  other ;  so  that 
eventually  they  parted  company  with  mutual  disgust.  Later  they 
resumed  their  correspondence,  and  never  wholly  lost  their  intel- 
lectual sympathy  with  each  other.  As  a  soldier,  Frederick  had 
not  the  military  genius  of  the  greatest  captains.  He  applied  supe- 
rior talents  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  king,  and  to  the 
business  of  war.  He  was  cool,  knew  how  to  profit  by  his  errors 
and  to  repair  his  losses,  and  to  press  forward  in  the  darkest  hour. 
Napoleon  said  of  him  that  "  he  was  great,  especially  at  critical 
moments." 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  —  Charles  VI.  was  succeeded, 
in  1 740,  by  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  who  united  in  her  char- 
acter many  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a  woman  and  of  a  sovereign. 
Notwithstanding  the  pragmatic  sanction  by  which  all  the  Austrian 
lands  were  to  be  hers,  different  princes  deemed  the  occasion  favor- 
able for  seizing  on  the  whole,  or  on  portions,  of  her  inheritance. 
Charles,  elector  of  Bavaria,  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  heir,  and  was 
aided  by  France,  which  was  afraid  of  losing  Lorraine  if  Maria 
Theresa's  husband,  Francis  Stephen,  should  become  emperor. 
Augustus  III.  of  Poland  was  a  participant  in  the  plot.  Frederick 
II.  of  Prussia  claimed  Silesia,  and,  after  defeating  the  Austrians 
at  Molwitz  (1741),  seized  the  greater  part  of  that  district.  Soon 
after,  the  French  and  Bavarians  overran  Austria.  The  Bavarian 
elector  was  chosen  emperor.  Even  the  elector  of  Hanover 
{George  II.  of  England)  engaged  not  to  assist  the  empress. 

The  claims  to  Austria  were  as  follows :  — 

Augustus  ///..king  of  Saxony,  and  Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  had  married 
daughters  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  I  (the  brother  and  predecessor  of  Charles  VI.~).  The  wife 
of  Charles  Albert  was  the  younger  daughter;  but  he  appealed  to  an  alleged  provision  in  the 
will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I,,  according  to  which  the  posterity  of  his  daughter  Anna 
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I  hey  were  ready,  also,  to  support  Frederick  II.  in  legal  claims  which  he  set  up  to  a  portion  c 
Silesia.  The  empress  rejected  the  ofler  of  Frederick  to  defend  Austria  if  she  would  give  u 
this  territory. 


Spirit  of  the  Empress :  Cession  of  Silesia.  —  Maria  Theresa 
proved  herself  a  Minerva.  She  threw  herself  for  support  on  her 
Hungarian  subjects,  who  responded  with  loyal  enthusiasm  to  her 
appeal  made  at  the  Diet  of  Presburg.  Her  forces  drove  the  Ba- 
varian and  French  troops  before  them  in  Austria,  entered  Bavaria, 
and  captured  Munich.  Reluctantly  the  queen,  in  the  Peace  of 
Brcslau  (1742),  ceded  Silesia  to  Frederick,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  her  antagonists.  She  was  crowned  (1743)  in  Prague, 
and  at  length  gained  an  ally  in  George  II.  of  England.  The 
"  Pragmatic  Army,"  as  it  was  called,  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Noailles  at  Dcttingen.  Sardinia  and  Saxony  joined  the 
Austrian  alliance. 

To  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  —  These  events  widened  the 
dimensions  of  the  contest.  France  declared  war  directly  against 
England  and  Austria.  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  was  now  the  ally 
of  France,  and  began  the  second  Silesian  war.  He  took  Prague, 
but,  being  deserted  by  the  French,  was  driven  back  into  Saxony. 
The  son  of  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian  Joseph,  made 
peace  with  Austria,  —  the  Peace  of  Fussen,  —  promising  to  give 
his  vote  to  Francis,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  the  office 
of  emperor.  Francis  (1745-1765)  was  crowned  at  Frankfort. 
Victories  in  Saxony  on  the  side  of  Frederick  led  to  the  Treaty  of 
Dresden,  which  left  Silesia  in  his  hands  ( 1 745  ) .  The  most  of  the 
English  army  went  back  to  England  to  fight  the  Pretender.  The 
war  went  on  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Italy,  and  between  France 
and  England ;  the  English  being  victors  on  the  sea  under  Anson 
(1747),  while  the  French  were  generally  successful  on  the  land. 
The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748)  provided  for  a  reciprocal 
restoration  of  all  conquests  :  Silesia  was  given  to  Prussia,  and  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  was  sustained  in  Austria. 

Alliance  against  Frederick. — Frederick  the  Great  used  the  next 
eight  years  in  doing  what  he  could  to  encourage  industry  and  to 
increase  the  prosperity  and  resources  of  Prussia,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  strengthened  his  military  force.  Prussia  had  evinced 
so  much  power  in  the  late  conflicts  as  to  be  an  object  of  envy  and 
apprehension.  Maria  Theresa  was  anxious  to  recover  Silesia. 
Frederick  had  a  foe  in  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  whose  per- 
sonal vices  he  made  a  subject  of  sarcastic  remark,  and  who,  be- 
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sides,  coveted  Prussian  provinces  on  the  Baltic.  An  alliance  was 
formed  between  Russia  and  Austria.  This  was  joined  by  Saxony, 
and  by  France ;  since  Louis  XV.  was  induced  by  the  Marchioness 
of  Pompadour,  his  mistress,  whom  Frederick's  plainness  of  speech 
had  offended,  to  depart  from  the  French  traditional  policy,  and  to 
unite  with  Austria.  The  only  ally  of  Frederick  was  George  II.  of 
England,  which  was  then  engaged  in  a  contest  with  France  respect- 
ing the  American  colonies  (1756). 

The  Seven  Years'  War.  —  Thus  arose  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Frederick,  secretly  informed  of  the  plans  of  his  enemies,  anticipated 
their  action  by  invading  Saxony  and  capturing  Dresden  (1756). 
At  Lobositz  he  defeated  the  Austrians,  and  captured  eighteen 
thousand  Saxon  troops.  He  had  now  to  encounter  the  military 
strength  of  the  various  nations  opposed  to  him.  With  the  bulk 
of  his  forces  he  marched  into  Bohemia,  and  gained  a  great  but 
costly  victory  at  Prague  (1757).  For  the  next  six  months,  suc- 
cesses and  reverses  alternated ;  but  before  the  end  of  the  year 
(1757)  Frederick  won  two  of  his  most  famous  triumphs,  —  one 
at  Rossbach,  over  the  French  and  the  Imperialists ;  and  the  other 
over  the  Austrians,  at  Leuthen.  Frederick  was  now  admired  as  a 
hero  in  England,  and  was  furnished  by  the  elder  William  Pitt, 
who  had  succeeded  Newcastle,  with  money  and  troops.  In 
1758  the  Prussians  vanquished  the  Russians  at  Zorndorf,  but 
were,  in  turn,  a  few  months  later,  defeated  by  them  at  Hochkirch. 
Of  the  numerous  battles  in  this  prolonged  war,  in  which  the 
military  talents  of  Frederick  were  so  strikingly  shown,  it  is  possible 
to  refer  only  to  a  few  of  the  most  important.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  united  Austrians  and  Russians  at  Kunersdorf;  and  so 
completely  that  he  was  for  the  moment  thrown  into  despair, 
and  wrote  to  his  minister,  Finkenstein,  "All  is  loSt."  In  1760 
Berlin  was  surprised  and  burned  by  the  Russians  ;  but  Frederick 
soon  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Liegnitz  and  Torgau.  In  1761, 
however,  his  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  perilous.  His 
resources  were  apparently  exhausted.  Spain  joined  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies.  He  faced  them  all  with  determined  resolution,  but 
he  confessed  in  his  private  letters  that  his  hopes  were  gone. 

End  of  the  War.  —  At  this  time  there  was  a  turn  of  events  in 
his  favor.  In  Russia,  Peter  III.,  who  succeeded  Elizabeth,  was  an 
admirer  of  Frederick,  —  so  much  so  that  he  wore  a  Prussian  uni- 
form, —  and  hastened  to  conclude  a  peace  and  alliance  with  him 
(1762).  Peter  was  soon  dethroned  and  killed  by  Russian  nobles  ; 
and  his  queen  and  successor,  Catherine  II.,  recalled  the  troops 
sent  to  Frederick's  aid.  Nevertheless,  they  helped  him  to  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians,  under  the  command  of  Daun,  at  Burkersdorf 
(1762).  Austria,  too,  was  exhausted  and  ready  for  peace.  The 
negotiations  between  England  and  France,  which  ended  in  the 
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Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  made  it  certain  that  the  French  armies 
would  evacuate  Germany.  Prussia  and  Austria  agreed  to  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  by  which  Prussia  retained  Silesia,  and 
promised  her  vote  for  the  Archduke  Joseph,  son  of  Maria  Theresa, 
as  king  of  Rome  and  successor  to  the  empire  (1763). 

Position  of  Prussia.  — Joseph  II.  succeeded  his  father  as  em- 
peror in  1765,  and  was  associated  by  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa, 
in  the  government  of  her  hereditary  dominions.  From  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Prussia  took  her  place  as  one  of 
the  five  great  powers  of  Europe. 

The  British  Indian  Empire.  —  It  was  during  this  period  that 
the  empire  of  the  British  in  India  grew  up  out  of  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  a  trading  corporation,  the  East  India  Company. 
The  result  was  effected  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  French. 
After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Mughal  empire 
at  Delhi  declined.  Insubordinate  native  princes  admitted  only  a 
nominal  control  over  them.  The  effect  of  successive  Mahratta  and 
Afghan  invasions  was  such,  that  when  England  and  France  went 
to  war  in  Europe,  in  1745,  India  was  broken  up  into  different 
sovereignties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  number  of  petty  chief- 
tains who  were  practically  independent.  Pondicherry  was  the 
chief  French  settlement.  There  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  French  and  English,  even  when  the  two  nations  at  home  were 
at  peace.  In  1756  Calcutta  was  taken  from  the  English  by  the 
Nabob  of  Bengal,  and  many  Englishmen  died  in  the  close  room 
of  the  military  prison  in  which  they  were  shut  up,  —  "  the  Black 
Hole."  In  1757  Clive  defeated  a  great  army  of  the  natives,  with 
whom  were  a  few  French,  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Plassey.  He 
had  previously  shown  his  indomitable  courage  in  the  seizure  of 
Arcot,  and  in  its  defense  against  a  host  of  besiegers.  The  victory 
at  Plassey  secured  the  British  supremacy,  which  gradually  extended 
itself  over  the  country.  The  various  local  sovereignties  became 
like  Roman  provinces.  On  the  death  of  Clive,  Warren  Hastings 
was  made  governor-general  (1772).  After  his  recall,  he  was  im- 
peached (1788),  on  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression  in  India, 
and  his  trial  by  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  end  until  seven  years 
after  it  began.  He  was  then  acquitted.  Among  the  conductors 
of  the  impeachment  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
the  celebrated  orators  Edmund  Burke  and  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  In  1784  the  power  of  the  East-India  Company  had 
been  restricted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Control.  Up 
to  that  time  the  Indian  Empire,  made  up  of  dependent  and  subject 
states,  had  been  governed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  company. 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia. —  Catherine  II.  (1762-1796)  in  her 
private  life  was  notoriously  dissolute.  If  she  did  not  connive  at 
the  assassination  of  her  husband,  Peter  III.,  she  heaped  gifts  upon 
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his  murderers.  In  her  policy,  she  aimed  to  strengthen  Russia, 
especially  towards  the  sea.  This  occasioned  successful  conflicts 
with  the  Turks. 

The  Partition  of  Poland.  —  At  first  inimical  to  Frederick  the 
Great,  Catherine  afterwards  made  an  alliance  with  him.  She  com- 
pelled the  election  of  one  of  her  lovers,  Poniatowski,  to  the  throne 
of  Poland.  Poland  was  mainly  Catholic  ;  and  the  Confederation  of 
Bar  (1768),  made  by  the  Poles  to  prevent  the  toleration  of  Greek 
Christians  and  Protestants,  was  defeated  by  a  Russian  army,  and 
broken  up.  The  Turks  were  worsted  in  the  war  which  they  made 
in  defense  of  the  confederacy.  As  one  result,  Russia  gained  a  firm 
footing  on  the  north  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  (1774).  The  "free 
veto,"  oppression  of  the  peasantry,  their  distress,  and  the  general 
want  of  union  and  public  spirit,  had  reduced  Poland  to  a  miserable 
condition.  Catherine,  however,  favored  no  reforms  there  looking 
to  an  improvement  in  the  constitution.  She  preferred  to  prolong 
the  anarchy  and  confusion.  She  wished  to  make  the  death  of 
Poland  in  part  a  suicide.  At  length  she  invited  Prussia  and 
Austria  to  take  part  with  her  in  the  first  seizure  and  partition  of 
Polish  territory  (1772).  Each  took  certain  provinces.  In  1792 
the  second,  and  in  1795  the  final  partition  of  Poland,  was  made 
by  its  three  neighbors.  The  capture  of  Warsaw,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  national  rising  under  Kosdusko,  obliterated  that  ancient 
kingdom  from  the  map  of  Europe.  It  should  be  said  that  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  that  Russia  acquired  had  once  been  Russian, 
and  was  inhabited  by  Greek  Christians.  By  the  division  of  Poland, 
Russia  was  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Western  powers. 
The  Crimea  was  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1 783.  After  a  second 
war,  provoked  by  her,  with  the  Turks,  who  now  had  the  Austrians 
to  help  them,  the  Russian  boundaries  through  the  Treaty  of  Jassy 
(1792)  were  carried  to  the  Dniester. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONTEST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  PRANCE  IN  AMERICA:  WAR 
OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE:  THE  CONSTITUTION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  this  period  the  United  States  of  America  achieved  their 
independence,  and  began  their  existence  as  a  distinct  nation. 

The  English  Colonies.  —  The  English  colonies  south  of  Canada 
had  become  thirteen  in  number.  In  the  southern  part  of  what  was 
called  Carolina,  Charleston  was  settled  in  1680.  More  than  a 
century  before  (1562),  a  band  of  Huguenots  under  Ribault  had 
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entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  and  given  this  name  to  it,  and 
had  built  a  fort  on  the  river  May,  which  they  called  Charlesfort 
— the  Carolina  —  in  honor  of  King  Charles  IX.  of  France.  In 
1663  the  territory  thus  called,  south  of  Virginia,  was  granted  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In  it  were  two  distinct  settlements  in 
the  northern  part.  The  English  philosopher  John  Locke  drew  up 
a  constitution  for  Carolina,  which  was  abandoned  in  1693.  The 
rights  of  the  proprietors  were  purchased  by  George  II. ;  and  the 
region  was  divided  (1729)  into  two  royal  provinces,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  each  province  having  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people.  Besides  the 
English,  Huguenots  and  emigrants  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  from  Scotland,  planted  themselves  in  South  Carolina. 
Georgia  was  settled  \sy  James  Oglethorpe,  who  made  his  settlement 
at  Savannah.  He  had  a  charter  from  George  II.,  in  whose  honor 
the  region  was  named  (i  733).  Soon  the  "  trustees  "  gave  up  their 
charter,  and  the  government  was  shaped  like  that  of  the  other 
colonies  (1754).  John  Wesley,  afterwards  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism, sojourned  for  a  time  in  Georgia.  The  settlement  of  New 
Jersey  was  first  made  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  sent  over  by  William  Penn,  the  son  of  an  English  ad- 
miral, and  familiar  at  court.  The  Quakers  gave  up  the  government 
to  the  crown,  and  from  1 702  to  1 738  it  formed  one  province  with 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  was  granted  to  Penn  himself,  by  the 
king,  in  discharge  of  a  claim  against  the  crown.  Penn  procured 
also  a  title  to  Delaware.  He  sent  out  emigrants  in  1681,  and  the 
next  year  came  himself.  By  him  Philadelphia  was  founded.  He 
dealt  kindly  with  all  the  settlers,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  with  the  Indians.  The  government  organized  by  Penn  was 
just  and  liberal.  In  1 703  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware  began  to 
have  a  governing  assembly  of  their  own. 

The  French  Colonies.  —  Among  the  French  explorers  in  Amer- 
ica, La  Salle  is  one  of  the  most  famous.  Having  traversed  the 
region  of  the  upper  lakes,  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  floated 
in  his  boats  down  to  its  mouth  (1681).  The  region  of  the  great 
,  river  and  of  its  tributaries,  he  named  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  his 
iking,  Louis  XIV.  This  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  region 
from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  his  return,  La 
Salle  built  Fort  St.  Louis.  Afterwards  (1687)  he  took  part  in 
an  expedition  from  France  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  build- 
ing of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  which  was  so 
wrongly  guided  as  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Texas.  La  Salle 
himself  perished,  while  seeking  to  find  his  way  to  Canada.  But 
a  French  settlement  was  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(1699),  and  a  connection  established  by  a  series  of  forts  with 
Canada. 
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On  the  principle  that  the  country  belonged  to  the  explorer,  Spain  claimed 
all  the  southern  part  of  North  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  French  claim  stretched  from  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  westward  to  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  embraced  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  Eng- 
land claimed  the  country  from  Labrador  as  far  south  as  Florida,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  This  region  included  within  it  the  claims  of  the  Dutch, 
founded  on  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson. 

War  between  England  and  France,  whenever  it  occurred,  was 
attended  with  conflicts  between  the  English  and  the  French  settle- 
ments in  America.  The  Indians  were  most  of  them  on  the  side 
of  the  French.  But  the  fierce  Iroquois  in  central  New  York,  who 
wished  tp  monopolize  the  fur-trade,  were  hostile  to  them.  A  mas- 
sacre perpetrated  by  these  at  La  Chine,  near  Montreal  (1689), 
provoked  a  murderous  attack  of  French  and  Indians  upon  the 
settlement  at  Schenectady,  the  most  northern  post  of  the  English. 
Two  wars  followed,  —  King  William's  War  (1697),  and  Queen 
Anne's  War  (1702-1713).  Deerfield  in  Massachusetts  was  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  by  French  and  Indians  (1704).  By  an 
expedition  fitted  out  in  Massachusetts,  and  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Phipps,  Port  Royal 'in  Nova  Scotia  was  captured  (1710). 
The  colonies  incurred  great  expense  in  fitting  out  expeditions 
(1709  and  1711)  against  Canada,  which  were  abandoned.  The 
contest  between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in  America 
was  further  continued  in  a  series  of  conflicts  lasting  from  1 744*for 
nearly  twenty  years.  An  early  event  of  much  consequence  in  the 
contest  known  as  King  George's  War,  —  a  part  of  the  war  of 
the  Austrian  succession  (p.  476),  — was  the  capture  of  Louisburg, 
an  important  fortified  place  on  Cape  Breton,  by  an  expedition 
from  Boston  ( 1 745  ) .  The  colonists,  who  were  with  reason  proud 
of  their  achievement,  had  the  mortification  to  see  this  place  re- 
stored to  the  French  in  the  treaty  of  peace  (1748).  In  these 
contests  the  French  had  the  help  of  their  Indian  allies,  who  fell 
upon  defenseless  villages.  The  English  were  sometimes  aided  by 
the  Iroquois.  The  English  founded  Halifax  (1749). 

The  "Old  French  War"  (1756-1763).  —  The  "  Old  French  and 
Indian  War  "  in  America  was  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
in  Europe.  A  British  officer,  Gen.  Braddock,  led  a  force  which 
departed  from  Fort  Cumberland  in  Maryland,  against  Fort  Du 
Quesne  at  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  Rivers. 
Disregarding  the  advice  of  George  Washington,  who  was  on  his 
staff,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by  the  Indians  and  the 
French,  and  was  mortally  wounded.  The  remains  of  his  army 
were  led  by  Washington,  whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
had  been  conspicuous,  to  Philadelphia  (1755).  Prior  to  the  ex- 
pedition, Washington  had  made  a  perilous  journey  as  envoy,  to 
demand  of  the  French  commander  his  reasons  for  invading  the 
Ohio  valley.  The  English  held  Nova  Scotia,  and  expelled  from 
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their  homes  the  French  Acadians,  seven  thousand  in  number,  in 
a  way  that  involved  severe  hardships,  including  the  separation  of 
families  (1755).  They  were  carried  off  in  ships,  and  scattered 
among  the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  shore.  The  English  also 
took  the  forts  in  Acadia.  There  were  two  battles  near  Lake 
George  (1755),  in  the  first  of  which  the  French  were  victors,  but 
in  the  second  they  were  routed.  Montcalm,  the  French  com- 
mander, captured  the  English  fort  near  Oswego,  from  which  an 
expedition  was  to  have  been  sent  against  the  French  fort  at 
Niagara  (1756).  In  1757  he  took  Fort  William  Henry  on  Lake 
George. 

The  Campaigns  of  1758  and  1759.  —  The  English  were  dissat- 
isfied at  their  want  of  success  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
But  they  had  advantages  for  prosecuting  the  conflict.  The  French, 
who  had  been  successful  at  the  outset,  had  to  bring  their  troops 
and  supplies  from  Europe.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  disciplined 
troops ;  but  the  English  had  the  substantial  strength  which  was 
derived  from  the  prosperous  agriculture,  and  still  more  from  the 
brave  and  self-respecting  spirit,  of  their  American  colonies.  The 
elder  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  again  entered  the 
cabinet,  and  began  to  manage  the  contest  (1757).  The  French 
held  posts  at  important  points,  —  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  Pitts- 
burg  now  stands,  for  the  defense  of  the  West  ;*  Crown  Point  wn&  Ti- 
conderoga on  Lake  Champlain,  guarding  the  approach  to  Canada ; 
Niagara,  near  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  region  of  the  fur- trade  ;  and 
Louisburg,  on  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  protected  the  fish- 
eries, and  was  a  menace  to  New  England.  To  seize  these  posts, 
and  to  break  down  the  French  power  in  America,  was  now  the 
aim  of  the  English.  In  1758  an  expedition  of  Gen.  Abercrom- 
bie,  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  against  Crown  Point 
and  Ticonderoga,  was  repulsed ;  Lord  Howe  was  killed,  and  the 
army  retreated.  Louisburg,  to  the  joy  of  the  colonies,  was  cap- 
tured anew  by  Lord  Amherst  (1758).  Fort  Du  Quesne  was 
taken  (1758),  and  named  Fort  Pitt ;  Fort  Frontenac  on  Lake 
Ontario  was  destroyed.  The  object  of  the  campaign  of  1759  was 
the  conquest  of  Canada.  Fort  Niagara  was  captured  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston  (1759).  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  taken, 
and  the  French  driven  into  Canada.  Then  came  the  great  expe- 
dition under  Major-Gen.  Wolfe,  a  most  worthy  and  high-spirited 
young  officer,  which  left  Louisburg  for  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
"  the  Gibraltar  of  America."  The  attempt  of  Wolfe  to  storm  the 
heights  in  front  of  the  city,  which  were  defended  by  the  army  of 
Montcalm,  failed  of  success.  From  a  point  far  up  the  river,  he 
embarked  a  portion  of  his  troops  in  the  night,  and,  silently  de- 
scending the  stream,  climbed  the  heights  in  the  rear  of  the  city, 
and  intrenched  himself  on  the  "  Plains  of  Abraham."  In  the 
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battle  which  took  place  in  the  morning,  both  commanders,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm,  were  mortally  wounded.  Wolfe  lived  just  long 
enough  to  be  assured  of  victory ;  Monte  aim  died  the  next  day. 
Five  days  after  the  battle  the  town  surrendered  (1759). 

An  incident  connected  with  Wolfe's  approach  by  night  to  Quebec  is 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Parkman :  "  For  full  two  hours  the  procession  of  boats, 
borne  on  the  current,  steered  silently  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  stars 
were  visible,  but  the  night  was  moonless  and  sufficiently  dark.  The  gen- 
eral was  in  one  of  the  foremost  boats ;  and  near  him  was  a  young  midship- 
man, John  Robison,  afterwards  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  used  to  tell  in  his  later  life  how  Wolfe,  with 
a  low  voice,  repeated  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  to  the  officers 
about  him.  Among  the  rest,  was  the  verse  which  his  fate  was  soon  to 
illustrate,  — 

'  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  as  his  recital  ended,  '  I  would  rather  have  written 
those  lines  than  take  Quebec.'  None  were  there  to  tell  him  that  the  hero  is 
greater  than  the  poet."  (Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  p.  287.) 

In  the  following  year  Montreal  and  all  Canada  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  English  colonies  were  safe.  It  was 
decided  that  English,  not  French,  should  be  spoken  in  aftertimes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  France 
kept  Louisiana,  but  had  already  ceded  it  to  Spain  (1762). 

Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  —  The  Indians  in  the  West  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  transference  of  Canada  and  the  region  of  the 
Lakes  to  England.  Pontiac,  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  combined  a 
large  number  of  tribes,  and  kindled  a  war  against  the  English, 
which  spread  from  the  Mississippi  to  Canada  ( 1 763) .  He  captured 
eight  forts,  but  failed  to  take  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt.  Three  years 
passed  before  the  Indians  were  completely  beaten,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  with  their  leader  (1766). 

State  of  the  Colonies :  Population.  —  At  the  close  of  the  French 
war,  the  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  probably  exceeded 
two  millions,  of  whom  not  far  from  one  fourth  were  negro  slaves. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  New  England  was  small.  They  were 
proportionately  much  more  numerous  in  New  York,  but  they 
were  found  principally  in  the  Southern  colonies.  Quakers  were 
always  averse  to  slavery.  The  slave-trade  was  still  kept  up. 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island  was  one  of  the  ports  where  slave-ships 
frequently  discharged  their  cargoes. 

Government.  —  The  forms  of  government  in  the  different  colo- 
nies varied.  All  of  them  had  their  own  legislative  assemblies,  and 
regarded  them  as  essential  to  their  freedom.  Under  Charles  //., 
the  charter  which  secured  to  Massachusetts  its  civil  rights  was 
annulled  (1684).  Under  James  II.,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
revoke  all  the  New- England  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was 
appointed  governor  of  New  England,  and  by  him  the  new  system 
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began  to  be  enforced.  The  revolution  of  1688  restored  to  the 
colonies  their  privileges  ;  but  Massachusetts  (with  which  Plymouth 
was  now  united),  under  its  new  charter  (1702),  no  longer  elected 
its  governor.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  three  forms  of 
government  among  the  colonies.  Proprietary  governments  (that 
is,  government  by  owners  or  proprietors)  still  remained  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  Maryland.  In  these  the  king  appointed  no 
officers  except  in  the  customs  and  admiralty  courts.  In  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  which  like  Massachusetts  retained  their 
charters,  the  governors  were  chosen  by  the  people.  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
had  royal  or  provincial  governments  :  the  governor  and  council 
were  appointed  by  the  king. 

Occupations.  —  The  chief  occupation  of  the  colonists  was  agri- 
culture. In  the  North,  wheat  and  corn  were  raised.  From  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  great  crops  of  tobacco  were  exported  from  the 
plantations,  in  English  ships  which  came  up  the  Potomac  and  the 
James.  Rice  was  cultivated  in  the  Carolinas.  Indigo  was  also 
raised.  Cotton  was  grown  in  the  South.  Labor  in  the  fields  in 
the  Southern  colonies  was  performed  by  the  negroes.  Building  of 
ships  was  a  profitable  occupation  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 
The  cod  and  other  fisheries  also  gave  employment  to  many,  and 
proved  a  school  for  the  training  of  seamen."  The  colonists  were 
industrious  and  prosperous,  but  generally  frugal  and  plain  in  their 
style  of  living. 

Education  and  Religion.  —  Common  schools  were  early  estab- 
lished by  law  in  New  England,  and  by  the  Dutch  in  New  York. 
As  Mr.  Bancroft  well  observes,  "  He  that  will  understand  the  po- 
litical character  of  New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  must 
study  the  constitution  of  its  towns,  its  congregations,  its  schools, 
and  its  militia."  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636  ;  William 
and  Mary,  in  1 693  ;  Yale,  in  1 700.  Eighteen  years  after  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  a  printing-press  was  set  up  at 
Cambridge.  In  1 704  the  first  American  newspaper,  "  The  Boston 
News  Letter,"  was  established.  In  the  Puritan  colonies,  the  minds 
of  the  people  were  quickened  intellectually  as  well  as  religiously, 
by  the  character  of  the  pulpit  discourses.  Theology  was  an 
absorbing  theme  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  In  the  town-meetings, 
especially  in  the  closing  part  of  the  colonial  period,  political  affairs 
became  a  subject  of  earnest  debate.  In  all  the  colonies,  the 
representative  assemblies  furnished  a  practical  training  in  political, 
life.  In  the  Eastern  colonies,  the  people  were  mostly  Congrega- 
tionalists  and  Calvinists :  Presbyterians  were  numerous  in  the 
Middle  States.  In  Virginia  the  Episcopal  Church  was  supported  by 
legislative  authority ;  and  it  was  favored,  though  not  established 
by  law,  in  New  York.  In  Pennsylvania,  while  there  was  freedom 
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in  religion,  the  Quakers  "  still  swayed  legislation  and  public 
opinion."  Philadelphia,  with  its  population  of  thirty  thousand, 
was  the  largest  city  in  America,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for 
its  intelligence  and  refinement. 

Complaints  of  the  Colonies.  —  The  colonists  all  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  king  and  parliament,  but  they  felt  that  they  had 
brought  with  them  across  the  ocean  the  rights  of  Englishmen. 
One  thing  that  was  more  and  more  complained  of  was  the  laws 
compelling  the  colonies  to  trade  with  the  "  mother  country  "  ex- 
clusively, and  the  enactments  laying  restraint  on  their  manufac- 
tures. In  the  conflicts  with  the  Indians  from  time  to  time,  the 
necessity  had  arisen  for  leagues ;  and,  more  than  once,  congresses 
of  delegates  had  met.  One  of  these  was  held  at  Albany  in  1 754, 
where  Benjamin  Franklin  was  present.  In  the  Old  French  War, 
there  had  been  a  call  for  concert  of  action,  and  a  deepening  of  the 
sense  of  common  interests  and  of  being  really  one  people. 

New  Grounds  of  Disaffection. — The  colonies  had  taxed  them- 
selves in  the  French  War  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  finances  in  Eng- 
land at  the  close  of  it  inspired  the  wish  there  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
trade  more  rigidly  in  America,  and  to  levy  additional  taxes  upon 
the  provinces.  These  English  laws  were  so  odious  that  they  were 
often  evaded.  The  writs  of  assistance  in  Massachusetts  authorized 
custom-house  officers  to  search  houses  for  smuggled  goods  (i  761). 
In  the  legal  resistance  to  this  measure,  a  sentence  was  uttered  by 
a  Boston  patriot,  James  Otis,  which  became  a  watchword.  "  Taxa- 
tion," he  said,  "without  representation  is  tyranny."  Taxation,  it 
was  contended,  must  be  ordained  by  the  local  colonial  assemblies 
in  which  the  tax-payers  are  represented.  But  the  Stamp  Act 
( 1 765),  requiring  for  legal  and  other  documents  the  use  of  stamped 
paper,  was  a  form  of  taxation.  It  excited  indignation  in  all  the 
colonies,  especially  in  Virginia  and  in  New  England.  In  all  the 
measures  of  resistance,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  were  foremost. 
Patrick  Henry,  an  impassioned,  patriotic  orator,  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  was  very  bold  in  denouncing  the  obnoxious  Act,  and 
the  alleged  right  to  tax  the  colonies  which  it  implied.  This  right 
was  denied  in  a  Congress  where  nine  colonies  were  represented, 
which  met  in  New  York  in  1765.  They  called  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  and  declared  against  the  importation  of  English 
goods  until  the  repeal  should  be  granted.  William  Pitt,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  eulogized  the  spirit  of  the  colonies.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  The  discussions  which  it  had  provoked 
in  America  had  awakened  the  whole  people,  and  made  them 
watchful  against  this  sort  of  aggression.  Political  topics  engrossed 
attention.  When  Parliament  ordered  that  the  colonies  should 
support  the  troops  quartered  on  them,  and  that  the  royal  officers 
should  have  fixed  salaries,  to  be  obtained,  not  by  the  voluntary 
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grants  of  colonial  legislatures,  but  by  the  levy  of  new  duties,  there 
was  a  renewed  outburst  of  disaffection,  especially  in  New  York  and 
Boston  (1768).  By  way  of  response  to  a  petition  that  was  sent 
to  the  king  against  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  four  regiments  of 
troops  were  sent  to  Boston.  Their  presence  was  a  bitter  griev- 
ance. In  one  case,  there  was  bloodshed  in  a  broil  in  the  street 
between  the  populace  and  the  soldiers,  which  was  called  "  The 
Boston  Massacre"  (1770).  An  influential  leader  of  the  popular 
party  in  Boston  was  the  stanch  Puritan  patriot,  Samuel  Adams. 

Progress  of  the  Controversy.  —  After  the  other  taxes  were 
repealed,  the  tax  on  tea  remained  in  force.  A  mob  of  young 
men,  disguised  as  Indians,  went  on  board  three  vessels  in  Boston 
Harbor,  and  threw  overboard  their  freight  of  tea  (1773).  Before, 
there  had  been  outbreakings  of  popular  wrath  against  the  stamp- 
officers.  Their  houses  had  been  sometimes  attacked  :  they  had 
been  burnt  in  effigy,  and  in  some  cases  driven  to  resign.  In 
general,  however,  the  methods  of  resistance  had  been  legal  and 
orderly.  When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  reached 
England,  Parliament  retaliated  by  passing  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
(1774),  which  closed  that  port  to  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  goods,  except  food  or  fuel.  The  courts,  moreover,  were  given 
the  power  to  send  persons  charged  with  high  crimes  to  England, 
or  to  another  colony,  for  trial.  To  crown  all,  General  Gage,  the 
commander  of  the  British  troops,  was  made  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  First  Continental  Congress.  —  In  order  to  produce  con- 
cert of  action,  committees  of  correspondence  between  the  several 
colonies  were  established.  The  First  Continental  Congress,  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  colonies,  was  convened  in  Philadelphia 
(1774).  The  remedies  to  which  they  resorted  were,  addresses  to 
the  king  and  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ;  an  appeal  for  support 
to  Canada ;  and  a  resolve  not  to  trade  with  Great  Britain  until 
there  should  be  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Concord  and  Bunker  Hill.  —  The  Legislature  in  Massachusetts, 
which  Gage  would  not  recognize,  formed  itself  into  the  "  Provin- 
cial Congress."  The  first  collision  took  place  at  Concord  (April 
19,  1775),  where  a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  sent  to 
destroy  the  military  stores  gathered  by  this  body.  On  Lexington 
Green,  the  British  troops  fired  on  the  militia,  and  killed  seven  men. 
Arriving  at  Concord,  they  encountered  resistance.  There  the  first 
shot  was  fired  by  America  in  the  momentous  struggle,  —  "  the  shot 
heard  round  the  world."  A  number  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
the  attacking  force  was  harassed  all  the  way  on  its  return  to 
Boston.  The  people  everywhere  rose  in  arms.  Men  flocked  from 
their  farms  and  workshops  to  the  camp  which  was  formed  near 
Boston.  Israel  Putnam,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  French 
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War,  left  his  plow  in  the  field  at  his  home  in  Connecticut,  and 
rode  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  in  one  day. 
Stark  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Greene  from  Rhode  Island, 
soon  arrived. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress,  in  session  at  Philadelphia, 
assumed  control  of  military  operations  in  all  the  colonies.  At  the 
suggestion  first  made  by  John  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
George  Washington  of  Virginia  was  unanimously  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief.  His  mingled  courage  and  prudence,  his  lofty  and 
unselfish  patriotism,  his  admirable  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  his 
rare  power  of  self-control,  connected  as  it  was  with  a  not  less  rare 
power  of  command,  and  with  a  firmness  which  no  disaster  could 
shake,  made  him  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  Before  he  reached 
Cambridge,  where  he  assumed  command  of  the  gathering  forces 
(July  3,  1775),  he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
in  which  the  provincial  soldiers,  under  Putnam  and  Prescott,  made 
a  stand  against  the  "regulars,"  as  the  British  troops  were  called, 
and  retreated  only  on  the  third  assault,  and  when  their  ammuni- 
tion had  given  out.  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  a  leading  Boston  patriot, 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  Before  this  time,  Fort  Ticonderoga  had 
been  captured  by  Ethan  Allen,  and  cannon  been  sent  from  it  ,to 
aid  in  the  siege  of  Boston  (1775).  But  an  attack  on  Quebec  by 
Arnold  and  Montgomery,  who  entered  Canada  by  different  routes, 
failed  of  its  object.  Before  British  reinforcements  arrived,  the 
American  troops  abandoned  Canada.  In  the  attack  on  Quebec, 
Montgomery  fell,  and  Arnold  was  severely  wounded  (Dec.  31, 1775). 

Independence.  —  Only  a  brief  sketch  can  here  be  given  of  the 
seven  years'  struggle  of  the  United  Colonies.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  drawn  up  in  the  main 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  of  which  John  Adams  was  the  most 
eloquent  advocate  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  passed  that  body. 
It  was  signed  by  the  President,  John  Hancock,  and  fifty-five 
members.  The  colonies  easily  converted  themselves  into  States, 
nearly  all  of  them  framing  new  constitutions.  Thirteen  Articles 
of  Confederation  made  them  into  a  league,  under  the  name  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  each  State  retaining  its  sovereignty 
(1777).  Franklin,  an  old  man,  and  respected  in  Europe  as 
well  as  at  home  for  his  scientific  attainments  as  well  as  for  his 
sturdy  sagacity,  went  to  France  as  their  envoy.  Among  the  sol- 
diers who  came  from  Europe  to  join  the  Americans  were  La 
Fayette,  —  a  young  French  nobleman,  who  was  inspired  with  a  zeal 
for  liberty,  and  was  not  without  a  thirst  for  fame,  which,  however, 
he  desired  to  merit,  —  and  Steuben,  an  officer  trained  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  Parliament,  the  Whig  orators  spoke  out  man- 
fully for  the  American  cause.  The  king  hired  German  troops  for 
the  subjugation  of  its  defenders. 
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The  Events  of  the  War.  —  The  maneuvers  of  Washington 
forced  Gage  to  evacuate  Boston.  The  American  general  then 
undertook  the  defense  of  New  York.  The  British  forces,  to  the 
number  of  thirty  thousand,  under  Gen.  Howe,  and  Admiral  Howe 
his  brother,  were  collected  on  Staten  Island.  The  Americans  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  on  Long  Island  (Aug.  27,  1776),  and  could 
not  hold  the  city.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  to  the 
end  of  the  war.  Washington  withdrew  his  troops  to  White  Plains. 
Fort  Washington  and  Fort  Lee  were  lost.  The  American  com- 
mander, followed  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  retreated  slowly  through 
New  Jersey  (1776).  These  were  serious  reverses.  By  bold  and 
successful  attacks  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  depressed  spirits 
of  the  army  and  the  country  were  revived.  In  the  spring  of  1777 
Howe  sought  to  capture  Philadelphia,  and  landed  his  forces  at 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  Americans  were  defeated 
at  Brandywine  (Sept.  10)  ;  and  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  Congress,  was,  like  New  York,  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  Their  policy  was  to  isolate  New  England.  To  this  end, 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  with  a  large  army  of  French  and  Indians,  came 
down  from  the  north  of  Lake  Champlain.  A  detachment  of  his 
forces  was  defeated  by  Stark  at  Bennington.  Burgoyne  himself 
was  obliged  to  surrender,  with  six  thousand  men,  to  Gates,  at 
Saratoga  (Oct.  17).  This  event  made  its  due 'impression  abroad. 
France  recognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  them.  This  alliance  was  a  turning- 
point  in  the  struggle.  Washington's  army,  ill-clad  and  ill-fed,  suf- 
fered terribly  in  the  winter  of  1777-78  at  Valley  Forge ;  but  he 
shared  in  their  rough  fare,  and  their  discipline  was  much  improved 
by  the  drill  which  they  received  there  from  Steuben.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  left  Philadelphia  in  order  that  the  British  forces  might  be 
concentrated  in  New  York.  He  was  overtaken  by  Washington, 
and  the  battle  of  Monmouth  took  place,  which  was,  on  the  whole, 
a  success  for  the  Americans.  The  design  of  the  British  to  separate 
New  England  from  the  rest  of  the  States  had  failed.  Washington 
was  again  at  White  Plains.  They  now  began  operations  in  the 
Southern  States.  Among  the  occurrences  in  this  period  of  the  war 
were  the  massacre  of  the  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming, 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  British ;  the  sur- 
render of  Savannah,  and  with  it  Georgia  and  Charleston,  by  the 
Americans ;  the  gallant  storming  of  Stony  Point,  on  the  Hudson, 
by  Wayne  (July  15,  1779),  and  a  brilliant  naval  victory  of  Paul 
Jones  in  a  desperate  engagement  with  two  British  frigates  near 
the  south-eastern  coast  of  England  (Sept.  1779).  The  American 
"  partisan  leaders,"  Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pickens,  carried  forward 
an  irregular  but  harassing  warfare  in  South  Carolina.  At  Camden, 
Gates  was  defeated  by  Cornwallis ;  and  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  brave 
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French  officer,  of  German  extraction,  in  the  American  service,  fell 
(Aug.  1 6,  1780).  In  this  year  (1780)  Benedict  Arnold 's  treason 
was  detected ;  and  Major  Andre,  a  British  officer  through  whom 
Arnold  had  made  arrangements  for  giving  up  the  fortress  of  West 
Point  to  the  enemy,  was  taken  captive,  and  executed  as  a  spy.  In 
the  next  year  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  conducted  military  opera- 
tions in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  with  much  skill,  and  succeeded 
in  pressing  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis  into  the  peninsula  formed 
by  the  York  and  James  Rivers  in  Virginia.  Thither  the  French 
fleet  sailed  under  Count  Rochambeau  ;  and  Washington,  by  forced 
marches,  was  enabled  to  join  with  the  French  in  surrounding  the 
British  works  at  Yorktown.  On  the  day  when  Clinton  left  New 
York,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  to  unite  with  Cornwallis,  that 
officer  surrendered,  with  his  entire  army  of  seven  thousand  men, 
to  Washington  (1781).  This  blow  was  fatal  to  the  British  cause. 
The  independence  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  by  Holland, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  and  Russia  (1782).  The  war  had  been 
prolonged  by  the  personal  obstinacy  of  George  III.,  against  the 
wishes  of  his  minister,  Lord  North.  The  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
made  it  plain  that  further  effort  to  conquer  America  was  hopeless. 
By  the  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Paris  and  Versailles  (1783), 
England  recognized  the  independence  of  her  former  colonies. 
Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  army,  laid  down  his  commission, 
and  retired  to  his  farm  at  Mount  Vernon. 

America  at  the  Close  of  the  War. — The  Congress  during  the 
war  had  issued  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  It  had  no  power  to  lay  taxes,  or  to  compel  the  States  to 
pay  their  several  portions  of  the  public  indebtedness.  The  States 
themselves  were  poor,  and  largely  in  debt.  They  surrendered, 
however,  their  unoccupied  public  lands  to  the  United  States.  In 
1787  Congress  made  one  territory  of  the  district  north-west  of 
the  Ohio  River,  which  Virginia  had  ceded,  and  by  an  ordinance 
excluded  slavery  from  it  for  ever. 

The  Constitution.  —  The  lack  of  one  system  of  law  for  the 
different  States  in  reference  to  duties  on  imports,  and  on  various 
other  matters  of  common  concern,  and  disorders  springing  up  in 
different  places,  inspired  an  anxious  desire  for  a  stronger  central 
government.  A  convention,  over  which  Washington  presided, 
met  in  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  formed  the  new  Constitution. 
Hamilton  of  New  York  and  Madison  of  Virginia  were  leading 
members.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  agreed  upon,  but  it  was  finally  adopted  by  all 
the  States.  It  supplied  the  defects  of  the  old  confederation  by 
uniting  national  with  federal  elements.  To  the  Senate,  made  up 
of  two  delegates  from  each  State,  it  added  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  the  number  of  members  from  each  State  was  made 
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proportionate  to  the  population.  It  put  the  general  government, 
within  the  limit  of  its  denned  functions,  into  a  direct  relation  to 
the  citizens,  and  gave  to  it  judicial  and  executive  departments  to 
carry  out  and  enforce  its  legislation.  It  committed  to  the  central 
authority  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  various  other 
powers  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  unity  in  the 
land,  and  for  the  securing  of  the  common  weal  of  the  whole  coun- 
try. Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  as  the  first  president 
of  the  Republic,  and  John  Adams  was  chosen  vice-president.  The 
first  Congress  met  in  New  York  on  March  4,  1789. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

LITERATURE,   SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 
LITERATURE. 

I .      FRANCE. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama.  —  The  literature  of  France  in  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  classical  in  its  spirit.  The  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
admired  and  imitated.  The  Renaissance  was  now  tp  run  its  course.  The 
French  Academy,  founded  by  Richelieu,  undertogk  to  regulate  and  improve 
the  French  language.  Measure,  finish,  elegance,  were  demanded  by  the  reign- 
ing taste,  in  all  literary  productions.  Corneille  (1606-1684),  the  father  of 
French  tragedy,  was  the  most  virile  of  the  French  dramatists.  Racine 
(1639-1699),  who  followed,  if  less  grand,  was  more  pathetic.  We  find,  how- 
ever, in  writers  of  genius,  —  even  in  the  great  preachers,  as  Bourdaloue  and 
Massillon,  who  formed  a  type  of  pulpit  eloquence  peculiar  to  France,  —  a  tend- 
ency to  what  seems  now  a  stilted  style.  The  master  in  comedy  was  Moliere 
(1622—1673),  an  actor,  as  well  as  an  author  of  inimitable  humor.  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  French  authors  has  been  La  Fontaine  (1621-1695),  whose 
fables  have  charmed  multitudes  by  their  smooth  versification,  as  well  as  by 
their  contents.  Boileau  (1636-1711),  the  Horace  of  France,  prescribed,  as  a 
lawgiver,  rules  upon  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  and  himself  wrote  satires  and  other 
poems  of  high  merit. 

Prose  Literature.  —  Bossuet  (1627-1704)  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and 
historical  writer,  and  an  expert  theological  polemic  of  the  liberal  Catholic 
school.  Of  a  very  different  tone  is  Rochefoucauld,  whose  Maxims,  expressed 
in  pithy  language,  seek  to  trace  all  virtuous  action  to  self-seeking.  The 
French  fondness  for  epigram — for  terse;  paradoxical  statement — is  exem- 
plified even  in  the  best  writers,  as,  for  example,  Blaise  Pascal.  La  Bruyere 
(1639-1696),  a  genial  philosopher,  wrote  in  a  most  attractive  style  a  work 
entitled  The  Characters  of  Our  Age.  The  metaphysician  Malebranche  (1613- 
1645)  taught  that  we  know  through  our  spiritual  union  with  God,  or  that  we 
see  all  things  in  God.  A  disciple  of  Des  Cartes,  he  did  not  strictly  follow 
his  master.  Fenelon  (1651-1715),  illustrious  for  his  piety  as  well  as  for  his 
versatile  authorship,  wrote  on  religious  topics  and  on  education.  Of  all 
his  writings,  his  Telemachus,  composed  for  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his 
pupil,  has  been  the  most  read.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  addressed 
to  her  daughter,  and  not  meant  for  publication,  present  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  the  characters  and  occurrences  of  the  day. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century.  —  When  we  cross  the  limit  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  we  meet  with  growing  signs  of  skepticism  in  religion,  and  of 
innovation  in  political  thought.  Criticism  of  the  past,  of  traditional  creeds 
and  established  institutions,  is  spreading.  The  Historical  and  Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  Bayle,  a  storehouse  of  chronicle  and  anecdote,  is  leavened  with  the 
spirit  of  doubt.  Three  great  writers  deserve  special  attention.  Montesquieu 
(1689-1755)  satirized  all  dogma  in  his  Persian  Letters.  His  celebrated  work 
on  the  Spirit  of  Laws  is  just  and  humane  in  its  tone,  and  full  of  original  and 
inspiring  views  on  history  and  government.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of 
modern  political  science.  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  writers  of  his  age,  was  the  incarnation  of  its  critical  and  skeptical  spirit,  the 
highest  example  of  its  wit  as  of  its  levity,  and  of  the  artificial  character  of  its 
literary  ideals.  He  was  play-writer,  poet,  historian,  critic,  and  brilliant  con- 
verser,  all  in  one.  In  religion,  a  scoffer  not  only  at  superstition,  but  at  all 
beliefs  and  rites  which  imply  revelation,  he  still  clung  to  the  belief  in  a 
personal  God.  His  creed  was  deism,  jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (1712-1778) 
was,  like  Voltaire,  a  deist  in  his  creed;  but  in  religion,  as  in  all  his  mental 
action,  there  was  a  vein  of  sentiment.  By  the  fascination  of  his  style,  he  was 
able,  in  his  various  writings,  including  his  autobiographical  Confessions,  to 
interest  profoundly  multitudes  of  readers  of  both  sexes,  and  even  to  move 
them  to  sympathy  with  himself  in  a  career  which  deserves  not  less  abhor- 
rence than  commiseration.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  author  to  evoke  in 
others  a  genuine  relish,  which  he  felt  himself,  for  the  wild  scenery  of  nature. 
In  his  Social  Contract  he  maintained  that  government  grows  out  of  a  con- 
tract of  individuals  with  one  another,  all  of  whom  in  the  state  of  nature  are 
free  and  independent.  He  carried  to  a  great  extreme  an  idea  which  in  Eng- 
land had  been  held  by  Hooker,  and  more  explicitly  expounded  by  Locke. 
His  doctrine  furnished  a  theory  for  the  political  revolution  in  France.  The 
"  Encyclopaedists  "  went  much  beyond  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  D'1  Alembert, 
Helvetius,  Holbach,  advocated  atheism  and  materialism.  Condillac  (1715- 
1780)  sought  to  reduce  this  species  of  infidelity  to  an  exact  philosophical  sys- 
tem by  tracing  even  conscience  to  sensation  and  self-interest.  All  religio'us 
sentiment  was  condemned  as  morbid  illusion. 

H.      GERMANY. 

In  Germany,  the  great  name  in  philosophy  is  that  of  Leibnitz  (1646-1716), 
a  rival  of  Newton  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  and  an  eminent 
thinker  in  metaphysics,  theology,  and  in  jurisprudence.  In  intellect  and  in 
variety  of  attainments,  he  is  almost  the  peer  of  Aristotle.  Wolf  ( 1679-1754) 
his  disciple,  systemized  and  modified  his  philosophical  views.  Klopstock 
(1724-1803),  the  author  of  Messiah,  written  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton,  excelled  the  other  German  poets  of  his  day. 
Frederick  the  Great  treated  with  disrespect  the  native  literary  products  of  his 
country.  Yet  a  new  era  in  German  letters  and  criticism  was  opened  by  Les- 
sing  (1729-1781),  a  poet,  and  a  critic  of  admirable  insight,  whose  influence  in 
this  direction  in  Germany  has  been  likened  in  its  power  to  that  of  Luther 
in  religion. 

III.      ITALY. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  a  new  revival  of  literature  in  Italy. 
Vico  (1668-1744)  almost  made  an  epoch  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  history 
and  mythology;  in  political  economy  and  in  archeology,  there  were  numerous 
explorers;  Florence  became  once  more  a  seat  of  learning.  Beccaria  (1738- 
1794)  by  his  writings  introduced  more  humane  views  in  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. Volta  (1745-1827),  an  electrician,  constructed  the  instrument  called 
the  voltaic  pile.  Metastasio  (1698-1782)  fostered  the  melodrama,  or  Italian 
opera,  by  his  dramatic  writings.  Goldoni  (1707-1792),  a  Venetian,  was  the 
most  eminent  writer  of  comedies.  Tragedy  reached  its  acme  in  the  works 
of  Alfieri  (1749-1803),  the  founder  of  a  new  school. 
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IV.      ENGLAND. 

In  England,  after  the  Restoration,  the  influence  of  French  standards  in 
literature  is  obvious.  The  drama  declined,  partly  from  the  earlier  antagonism 
of  the  Puritans,  and  partly  from  the  rage  for  indecency  which  infected  the 
dramatic  writers,  —  even  those  of  much  ability,  as  Congreve,  —  and  defiled 
the  stage.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  Bunyan  (1628-88)  is  written  in  a  plain, 
unaffected  style,  and  is  the  most  popular  work  of  that  age.  In  sharp  con- 
trast with  Bunyan  is  Butler's  Htidibras,  a  witty  satire,  in  doggerel  verse, 
upon  Puritanism.  The  principal  writer,  prior  to  Queen  Anne,  is  Drvden 
(1631-1700).  We  have  passed  now  from  the  Romantic  school  of  poetry,  in 
which  Shakspeare  is  the  most  exalted  name,  to  the  Classical  school.  In 
the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  Pope  (1688-1744),  with  his  vigor,  without  elevation, 
of  thought,  his  smooth  versification  and  bright  wit,  is  the  principal  figure. 
The  same  period  produced  the  labored  novels  of  Richardson  (1689-1761), 
and  the  vigorous  and  lifelike  fictions  of  Fielding  (1707-1757),  which  are, 
unhappily,  disfigured  by  coarse  and  licentious  passages.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  Addison  (1672-1719)  and  Steele  (1676-1719)  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished essayists.  In  them,  as  in  the  novels  of  Defoe  (1661-1731),  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  in  the  prose  writings  of  Swift  (1667-1774), 
the  richness  and  idiomatic  force  of  the  English  tongue  are  seen ;  while  in 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  literary  dictator  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  the 
author  of  the  English  Dictionary,  of  The  Rambler j  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and 
Rasselas,  we  have  a  striking  and  contagious  example  of  a  stately,  sounding, 
Latinized  diction.  In  pleasing  contrast,  as  regards  style,  which  charms  from 
its  simplicity,  are  the  writings  of  Goldsmith  (1728-74).  In  poetry,  Gray 
(1716-71),  the  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  and  Collins 
(1720-59),  wrote  little,  but  wrote  well.  The  triumvirate  of  great  English 
historians  of  the  century  are  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  monument  of  masterly  ability  and  of  vast 
research ;  a  work,  however,  marred  by  a  want  of  naturalness  in  style,  and, 
still  more,  by  a  lack  of  religious  faith  and  reverence,  and  by  impurity  of 
tone  and  allusion.  Hume's  style  is  one  of  his  chief  claims  to  esteem  as 
an  historian;  for  he  was  indolent  in  his  researches,  and  prejudiced  in  his 
views.  He  merited  distinction  chiefly  as  an  economist  and  a  metaphysician. 

Philosophy.  —  In  English  philosophy,  there  are  several  writers  of  ex- 
traordinary talents  and  influence.  John  Locke  (1632-1704),  an  upright  man 
and  a  lover  of  freedom,  wrote  the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Understanding, 
besides  other  important  works  in  political  science  and  theology.  He  traced 
all  our  knowledge  to  two  sources,  sensation  and  reflection,  ultimately  to  the 
first  of  these.  Berkeley  (1684-1753)  advocated  with  rare  genius  an  ideal 
theory  of  matter,  and  defended  theism.  Hume  (1711-76)  indirectly  gave 
rise  to  much  of  the  later  philosophy,  by  his  acute  speculations  in  behalf 
of  skepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  human  knowledge  and  the  foundation  of 
accepted  beliefs.  Reid  (1710-96)  rescued  philosophy  from  the  attacks  of 
Hume  by  the  doctrine  of  "common  sense,"  and  thus  founded  the  Scottish 
school  of  metaphysicians.  Among  the  numerous  authors  who  cultivated 
both  philosophy  and  theology,  particular  distinction  belongs  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  (1675-1729),  and  to  Bishop  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752)  who  wrote 
briefly,  but  with  marked  power,  on  the  nature  of  conscience,  and  on  the 
Analogy  between  religion  and  what  we  know  of  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature. 

Newton:  Adam  Smith.  — Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727),  the  discoverer 
of  the  law  of  gravitation,  made,  through  his  Principia,  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  ever  made  to  the  advancement  of  physical  science. 
In  1776  Adam  Smith,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  previously  written  on  meta- 
physics and  politics,  published  his  treatise  on  The  Wealth  of  Nations,  the 
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first  complete  system  of  political  economy.  He  showed  that  money  is  not 
wealth,  but  simply  one  product  serving  as  a  means  of  exchange.  He  made 
it  clear,  that,  for  one  nation  to  gain  in  trade,  it  is  not  requisite  that  another 
should  lose.  Much  light  was  thrown  90  political  economy  by  essays  of 
Hume, 

V.      AMERICA. 

The  most  notable  American  writers  before  the  War  of  Independence 
were  Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-58),  a  great  metaphysical  genius,  and  the 
founder  of  a  school  in  theology;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-90),  whose 
writings,  in  excellent  English,  related  mainly  to  ethical  and  economical 
topics.  As  the  Revolution  approached,  there  sprung  up  authors  of  ability 
on  the  political  questions  of  the  day.  The  Federalist,  written  after  the  war, 
by  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  is  a 
work  of  high  merit,  as  regards  both  matter  and  style. 

NATURAL  AND   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  inductive  method,  or  the  "  Baconian  "  method  of  observation  and 
experiment,  began  to  bear  rich  fruits.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  (1642-1727)  not 
only  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation :  other  discoveries  by  him  in  mechan- 
ics and  optics  were  of  great  moment  in  the  progress  of  those  sciences. 
Fluxions,  or  the  differential  calculus,  was  discovered  independently  by  both 
Newton  and  Leibnitz.  Euler,  a  Swiss  mathematician  of  the  highest  ability 
(1707-1783),  contributed  essentially  to  the  advancement  of  mechanics.  Napier 
invented  logarithms,  to  shorten  mathematical  calculations.  Huygens,  a  Dutch 
philosopher  (1629-1695),  invented  the  pendulum  clock.  Gregory  (1633-1675) 
invented  the  reflecting  telescope.  Halley,  an  English  astronomer  (1656- 
1742),  gave  his  name  to  a  comet  whose  return  he  predicted.  Guericke  in- 
vented  (1680),  and  Robert  Boyle  (1626-1691)  perfected,  the  air-pump.  Boyle 
was  active  in  founding  the  Royal  Society  (1660).  Volta,  by  the  invention 
of  the  pile  called  by  his  name,  and  Franklin,  signally  advanced  the  study  of 
electricity.  In  the  history  of  zoology,  Buffon  is  a  great  name,  as  is  that 
of  Lavoisier  in  chemistry.  Linnaus,  a  Swede,  born  in  the  same  year  with 
Buffon  (1707),  attained  to  the  highest  distinction  by  reducing  botany  to  a 
system.  The  lives  of  the  eminent  astronomers  Lagrange  (1736-1813),  Laplace 
(1749-1827),  and  Sir  William  Herschel  (1738-1822),  outlasted  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  radical  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by  James  Watt,  a  Scotch- 
man (1736-1819),  —  who  obtained  his  first  patent  in  1769,  —  and  the  invention 
of  the  spinning-jenny  by  Richard  Arkwright  (1732-1792),  are  indicative  of  a 
new  era  of  progress  in  the  application  of  science  to  practical  arts  and  uses. 

RELIGION  AND  THEOLOGY. 

English  Deism.  —  The  religious  debates  and  the  religious  wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  followed  by  much  indifference  and  disbelief  in 
the  eighteenth.  Weariness  with  sectarian  struggles,  and  revolt  against  the 
yoke  of  creeds,  were  pushed  to  the  extreme  of  a  denial  of  revealed  religion, — 
finally,  in  France,  to  a  denial  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion  also.  In  Eng- 
land, there  appeard  a  school  of  deistical  writers,  beginning  earlier  with  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1581-1648),  and  continued  through  Tindal,  Morgan, 
Bolingbroke,  Shaftesbnry,  Collins,  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  Butler, 
Lardner  (1684-1768),  Bentley,  the  best  of  England's  classical  scholars  and 
critics  (1662-1742),  and,  later,  Paley  (1743-1805),  were  among  the  authors 
who  defended  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  on  rational  and  historical 
grounds.  Of  these  writers,  Butler  was  the  most  profound,  Lardner  and 
Bentley  the  most  learned,  and  Paley  the  most  lucid. 
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The  "Quakers."  —  During  this  period,  the  Society  of  Friends,  "Qua- 
kers," was  founded  in  England  by  George  Fox  (1624-1691),  who  in  1647,  im- 
pelled by  what  he  considered  a  divine  call,  began  the  life  of  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  and  his  followers  were  subjected  frequently  to  cruel  persecu- 
tion, both  in  England  and  America.  In  exceptional  cases,  they  fell  into  ex- 
travagances of  enthusiasm,  interrupted  public  worship,  walked  in  the  streets 
clothed  in  sackcloth,  or  in  some  instances  naked.  They  condemned  war, 
practiced  non-resistance,  objected  to  oaths  and  to  a  paid  ministry,  and  set  an 
example  of  the  utmost  plainness  and  simplicity  in  speech  and  dress.  Among 
their  many  converts  were  William  Pentt,  and  their  able  and  learned  theo- 
logian, Robert  Barclay  (1648-1690).  The  Friends,  by  their  Christian  forbear- 
ance and  patience,  their  purity  of  conduct  and  their  philanthropy,  and  their 
tranquil  piety,  gradually  won  the  respect  of  the  other  religious  bodies,  who 
were  at  first  offended  by  their  novel  tenets  and  manners,  and  by  the  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  revolting  manifestations  of  a  half-insane  enthusiasm. 

Methodism. — Of  the  religious  movements  in  Protestant  countries,  Meth- 
odism is  the  most  noteworthy.  This  movement  was  originated  by  a  little 
group  of  students  at  Oxford,  of  whom  John  Wesley,  his  brother  Charles, 
and  George  Whitefield  were  the  chief.  Of  these,  John  Wesley  (1703-1791) 
united  with  intellectual  ability  and  cultivation,  and  religious  fervor,  a  remark- 
able organizing  capacity.  Whitefield  was  an  orator  in  the  pulpit,  of  un- 
rivaled eloquence.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  his  theology,  and  separated  from 
Wesley  on  account  of  Wesley's  Arminian  views.  They  were  nicknamed 
"  Methodists,"  from  their  strictness  of  life  in  the  University,  and  their  sys- 
tematic ways.  Wesley  and  his  associates  preached  to  the  common  people  in 
England,  including  the  poor  colliers  and  miners,  with  untiring  ardor  and 
surprising  effect.  Their  converts  were  very  numerous,  and  were  formed  into 
societies  under  a  definite  polity  and  discipline.  The  Wesleyan  movement 
was  much  opposed  in  the  Church  of  England  by  those  who  stood  in  dread 
of  enthusiasm.  By  ordaining  lay  preachers  and  superintendents  for  America, 
and  by  putting  its  chapels  under  the  protection  of  the  Toleration  Act, — 
measures  which  Wesley  deemed  necessary,  —  Methodism  became  separate 
from  the  Anglican  Established  Church.  As  a  distinct  body,  it  gained  a 
multitude  of  adherents  in  England  and  America. 

Moravianism. —  In  1722  a  company  of  persecuted  Moravian  Christians 
was  received  by  Count  Zinzendorf  (1670-1740)  on  his  estate,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Bohemia.  They  founded  a  town  called  Herrnhut.  Zinzendorf 
became  their  bishop.  The  new  community  was  distinguished  for  sincere 
piety  and  for  missionary  zeal.  They  did  not  formally  separate  from  the 
Lutheran  churches,  yet  had  an  organization  of  their  own.  Some  of  them 
settled  in  America.  The  Moravians  never  became  a  very  numerous  body; 
but  their  influence  in  promoting  spiritual  religion  and  education,  and  in 
carrying  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  has  been  more  potent  than  that  of  many 
larger  bodies  of  Christians.  It  was  specially  wholesome  in  Germany,  at  a 
time  when,  under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  French  type  of 
unbelief  prevailed  in  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

Pietism.—  Prior  to  Zinzendorf,  Spener  (1635-1705),  a  man  of  devout 
feeling,  had  given  rise  to  the  "  Pietists,"  as  the  promoters  of  a  warmer  type 
of  religious  experience  than  was  approved  by  the  current  opinion  were 
derisively  named. 

Swedenborg. —  Swedenborg  (1689-1772),  a  Swedish  noble,  a  mathema- 
tician and  naturalist  of  large  attainments,  communicated,  in  copious  writings, 
what  he  sincerely  professed  to  consider  special  revelations  made  to  him 
respecting  God,  the  unseen  world,  and  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  His 
adherents  are  called  "The  New  Church,"  or  Swedenborgians. 

The  Jesuit  Order.  —  Under  the  influences  that  had  sway  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  authority  of  the  popes  sank  in  the  Catholic  countries. 
The  spirit  of  innovation  was  rife.  One  of  the  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
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time,  characteristic  of  its  tendency,  was  the  conflict  of  Portugal  and  the  Bour- 
bon courts  of  France  and  Spain,  with  the  Society  of  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits 
had  secretly  established,  unobserved,  a  stlte  under  their  own  exclusive  con- 
trol in  Paraguay,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  treaty  of  Portugal  with  Spain,  fell  to 
Portugal.  Other  charges,  some  relating  to  interference  in  political  affairs, 
and  some  to  other  and  different  grounds  of  complaint,  led  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  order  from  all  Portuguese  territory  (1757);  and  soon  after,  it  was 
suppressed  in  France' and  in  Spain,  and  in  several  of  the  Italian  states.  The 
Jesuit  order  was  formally  abolished  by  Pope  Clement  XIV.  in  1773,  to  be 
again  restored  by  papal  authority  in  1814. 

ESSAYS   AT   POLITICAL   REFORM. 

Russia :  Germany.  —  The  minds  of  men  were  unsettled,  not 
only  by  the  prevalent  tone  of  literature  and  speculation,  but  by 
governmental  changes  and  reforms.  The  disposition  was  to  in- 
troduce French  methods  of  administration.  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia  (1762-1796)  tried  the  experiment  of  various  judicial  and 
educational  reforms.  Frederick  the  Great,  with  more  wisdom 
and  consistency,  introduced  many  changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustrial class.  The  most  sweeping  reforms  were  undertaken  by 
the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  (1780-1790),  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Maria  Theresa.  His  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the 
power  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  nobility,  the  closing  of  monasteries, 
and  the  weakening  of  the  connection  of  the  Austrian  Church  with 
Rome,  were  of  a  very  radical  character.  He  himself  finally  be- 
came convinced  that  they  were  too  radical  to  be  completely  real- 
ized, in  the  existing  state  of  opinion  among  his  subjects.  Two  of 
his  reforms  —  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  the  edict  of  religious 
toleration  —  remained  in  force.  The  other  changes  did  not  sur- 
vive him.  The  attempts  to  impose  his  reforms  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  provoked  an  insurrection.  Leopold  II.  (1790-1792), 
Joseph's  successor,  suppressed  the  Belgian  revolt,  but  repealed  the 
ordinances  of  his  brother  which  had  occasioned  it. 

Tuscany.  —  In  Tuscany,  the  brother  of  Joseph  II. ,  Leopold, 
prior  to  his  becoming  emperor,  undertook  likewise  a  great  plan 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  in  the  same  line  as  that  ot  Joseph  (1786)  ; 
but  there  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  prevented  him  from  prac- 
tically carrying  out  his  scheme. 

Portugal.  —  In  Portugal,  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ascended 
the  throne  in  1640.  Joseph  Emanuel  (1750—1777)  left  the  man- 
agement of  the  government  to  his  minister,  Pombal.  His  measures 
were  contrived  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 
By  him  the  warfare  against  the  Jesuits  was  carried  forward.  The 
fall  of  Pombal,  which  followed  the  death  of  the  king,  led  to  the 
abolition  of  all  his  reforms,  which  had  the  same  fate  as  those 
undertaken  later  in  Austria  by  Joseph  II. 
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PERIOD   IV. 
THE  ERA  OF  THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION. 

(1789-1815.) 


INTRODUCTION. 

Character  of  the  Revolution.  —  The  French  Revolution  was  a 
tremendous  upheaval  of  society,  which  brought  with  it  the  aboli- 
tion of  feudalism  and  monarchy,  and  the  securing  of  an  equality 
of  political  rights.  Its  immediate  result  in  France  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  republic,  followed  by  an  empire  resting 
on  military  power.  Its  conquests,  and  the  predominance  of 
France,  provoked  an  uprising  of  the  other  European  peoples  in 
behalf  of  national  independence.  This  overthrew  the  French 
empire,  and  produced  a  temporary  restoration  of  the  old  dynasty. 
But  the  effect  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  the  other  civilized  nations 
largely  shared,  was  the  substitution,  in  the  room  of  the  mediaeval 
state,  of  the  modern  state  resting  on  a  broader  basis  of  equality 
as  regards  the  rights  and  obligations  of  different  classes.  In  the 
Western  nations  of  the  Continent,  serfdom,  and  manifold  abuses, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were  abolished. 

Causes  of  the  Revolution.  —  First  among  the  causes  of  the 
Revolution  in  France,  was  the  hostility  felt  towards  the  privileged 
classes,  —  the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  clergy,  —  on  account  of 
the  disabilities  and  burdens  which  law  and  custom  imposed  on  the 
classes  beneath  them.  When  Charles  VII.  organized  a  standing 
army,  and  laid  direct  taxes  to  support  it,  the  burghers  and  peasants 
rejoiced  (p.  328).  The  monarchy  was  thus  enabled  to  shield 
them,  and  subdue  the  great  nobles.  Louis  XIV.,  as  long  as  he 
was  successful,  was  sustained  by  the  pride  and  national  spirit  of 
the  country.  Yet  his  domination  over  the  nobility  and  the  Church 
left  the  higher  orders  in  possession  not  only  of  the  offices  and 
honors  which  helped  to  fasten  them  submissively  to  the  monarch, 
but  also  left  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  numberless  complicated 
privileges  of  local  rule  and  taxation,  —  privileges  which  were  the 
growth  of  ages,  and  which  laid  on  the  necks  of  the  people  a  yoke 
too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
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1.  The  Land:  the  Peasants.  —  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land  in 
France  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  clergy.     A  great 
part  of  it  was  ill  cultivated  by  its  indolent  owners.     The  nobles 
preferred  the  gayeties  of  Paris  to   a  residence  on  their  estates. 
There  were  many  small  land-owners,  but  they  had  individually  too 
little  land  to  furnish  them  with  subsistence.     The  treatment  of  the 
peasant  was  often  such  that  when  he  "  looked  upon  the  towers  of 
his  lord's  castle,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  burn  it  down, 
with  all  its  registers  of  debt."     There  was  not,  as  now,  a  middle 
class  of  land-owners,  possessed  of  farms  which,  although  small,  are 
yet  adequate  to  yield  them  a  living.     The  clergy,  besides  having 
the  whole  management  of  education,  held  an  immense  amount  of 
land,  seigniorial  control  over  thousands  of  peasants,  and  a  vast 
income  from  tithes  and  other  sources.     In  some  provinces,  there 
was  a  better  state  of  things  than  in  others ;  but,  in  general,  the 
rich  had  the  enjoyments,  and  the  poor  carried  the  burdens. 

2.  Monopolies.  —  Manufactures  and  trade,  although  encouraged 
under  Colbert,  were  fettered  by  oppressive  monopolies  and  a  strict 
organization  of  guilds. 

3.  Corrupt  Government.  —  The  administration  of  government 
was  both  arbitrary  and  corrupt.     Places  in  parliament  and  in  the 
army,  and  most  higher  offices,  were  sold,  but  sold,  as  a  rule,  only 
to  nobles.     When  parliament  refused  to  register  decrees  of  taxa- 
tion, the  king  held  "  beds  of  justice,"  — a  method  of  passing  laws 
against  parliamentary  protest  (p.  299).     Warrants  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  —  le tires  de  cachet  —  were   issued  by  his  sole  au- 
thority. 

4.  Loss  of  Respect  for  Royalty.  —  Respect  for  the  throne  was 
lost.     Under  Louis  XIV.,  the  number  of  salable  offices  was  in- 
credibly multiplied.     In  his  last  days,  "  in  many  towns  the  trade 
in  timber,  wine,  and  spirits  was  taken  out  of  private  hands ;  nay, 
even  the  poor  earnings  of  those  who  towed  boats  on  the  rivers,  of 
porters  and  funeral  mutes,  were  made  a  monopoly,  and  secured  to 
certain  families  exclusively,  in  consideration  of  a  large  premium." 
"  Famine  prevailed  in  every  province.     The  bark  of  trees  was  the 
daily  food  of  hundreds  of  thousands."     The  debauchery  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  his  feeble  foreign  policy,  tended  to  dissipate  what  rever- 
ence for  royalty  was  left. 

5.  Abortive  Essays  at  Reform.  —  The  efforts  at  political  and 
social  reform  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  emanating  from 
sovereigns  after  the  great  wars,  produced  a  restless  feeling  without 
effecting  their  purpose  of  social  reorganization. 

6.  Political  Speculation.  —  The  current  of  thought  was  in  a 
revolutionary  direction.    Traditional  beliefs  in  religion  were  boldly 
questioned.      Political    speculation   was   rife.      Montesquieu   had 
drawn  attention  to  the  liberty  secured  by  the  English  constitution. 
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Voltaire  had  dwelt  on  human  rights,  —  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Rousseau  had  expatiated  on  the  sovereign  right  of  the  majority. 

7.  Example  of  America.  — Add  to  these  agencies,  the  influence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  with  its  proclamation  of  human  rights,  and  of 
the  foundation  of  -government  in  contract  and  the  consent  of  the 
people. 

8.  The  Immediate  Cause.  —  The  immediate  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  the  immense  public  debt,  and  the  virtual  bankruptcy  of 
the  government. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PROM  THE  ASSEMBLING  OP  THE  STATES  GENERAL  TO 
THE  EXECUTION  OF  LOUIS  XVI.  (1789-1793). 

Louis  XVI.  (1774-92) :  the  Queen.  —  Louis  XVI.  differed  from 
his  two  predecessors  in  being  morally  pure,  and  benevolent  in  his 
feelings ;  but  he  was  of  a  dull  mind,  void  of  energy,  and  with  an 
obstinacy  of  character  that  did  not  supply  the  place  of  an  en- 
lightened firmness.  He  had  married  (1770)  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  daughter  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  The  vivacious 
young  queen,  as  well  as  the  youthful  king,  at  first  charmed  the 
people.  But  her  disregard  of  court  etiquette,  and  her  gay,  im- 
pulsive ways,  provoked  the  dislike  of  many  high  in  station,  and 
exposed  her  to  the  natural  but  unmerited  suspicion,  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  that  she  had  faults  worse  than  mere  indiscretion.  A 
great  scandal  connected  with  a  diamond  necklace,  which  an  un- 
principled woman,  the  Countess  Lamotte,  falsely  asserted  that  the 
queen  desired  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  to  purchase  for  her,  did 
much  to  make  her  the  victim  of  gross  defamation  (1785).  Her 
forbearance  towards  unworthy  favorites,  and  her  intermeddling  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  in  opposition  to  political  reforms,  gradu- 
ally kindled  against  her  wide-spread  disrespect  and  aversion. 

To  the  States  General.  —  Helpless  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heavy  debt  and  the  deficit  in  revenue,  the  king  called  to  his  side 
Turgot  (1774)  as  minister  of  marine  and  finance,  a  political 
economist  and  statesman  of  remarkable  integrity  and  insight.  He 
set  to  work  to  reduce  the  enormous  and  extravagant  public  ex- 
penditures, and  to  introduce  reforms  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  public  income.  He  proposed  to  do  away  with  internal  duties 
on  articles  of  commerce ;  to  break  up  many  guilds  ;  to  abolish 
the  corvee,  or  the  hard  and  hateful  requirement  upon  the  peasant 
to  labor  so  many  days  on  the  land  of  the  lord ;  and  to  introduce 
a  greater  amount  of  local  self-government.  These,  and  other 
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wholesome  reforms  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  army,  excited 
the  violent  opposition  of  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  interested  courtiers.  The  king  weakly  yielded : 
the  great  minister  was  dismissed ;  and  France  lost  its  golden 
opportunity  to  prevent  infinitely  greater  calamities  than  any  which 
the  selfish  opponents  of  change  dreaded  for  themselves.  Necker, 
a  Genevan  banker  of  far  less  financial  ability,  was  now  placed  at 
the  helm  (1776-1781).  His  remedies  were  not  radical;  yet  his 
movements  in  the  direction  of  economy,  and  for  giving  publicity 
to  the  financial  situation  of  the  government,  provoked  such  hatred 
in  the  classes  affected  that  he  had  to  withdraw.  Calonne,  a 
prodigal  and  incapable  successor,  in  connection  with  the  increased 
expenses  of  the  government  consequent  on  the  American  War, 
brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  the  king  called  together  (1787) 
an  Assembly  of  Notables  to  get  their  advice.  But  these  select 
nobles  and  great  officers  had  no  prescription  save  increased  taxa- 
tion, which  the  body  of  the  noblesse  and  clergy  selfishly  refused  to 
sanction.  Calonne  fled  to  London.  Necker,  to  the  joy  of  the 
people,  who  built  on  him  vain  hopes,  was  recalled  (1788)  ;  and  it 
was  resolved  to  summon  the  States  General,  who  had  not  met 
since  1614.  To  this  measure  the  incompetence  and  selfishness 
of  the  ruling  classes  had  inevitably  led. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Third  Estate.  —  The  States  General  met 
at  Versailles,  May  5,  1789.  The  clergy  numbered  three  hundred, 
the  nobles  three  hundred,  and  the  third  estate  (tiers  etaf) — whose 
plain  black  dress  was  in  contrast  with  the  more  showy  costume  of 
the  higher  orders — numbered  six  hundred.  A  pamphlet  of  Abb£ 
Sieyes,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  Third  Estate?" 
declared  that  it  is  the  nation  in  its  true  sovereignty  and  supreme 
authority.  A  contest  arose  at  once  on  the  question,  whether  there 
should  be  two  houses,  or  whether  all  the  members  should  sit 
together.  The  Third  Estate  at  length  organized  separately.  The 
Parisian  astronomer,  Bailly,  was  made  president.  Among  the 
members  were  Sieyes,  and  Mirabeau,  a  man  of  great  intellect  and 
of  commanding  eloquence.  They  declared  themselves  to  be  the 
National  Assembly ;  and  they  persisted,  against  the  king's  will,  in 
sitting  apart  until,  at  his  request,  the  other  orders  gave  way  and 
joined  them.  It  was  resolved  not  to  adjourn  until  the  nation 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  its  ancient  rights ;  meantime, 
however,  that,  so  long  as  the  body  should  not  be  dissolved,  money 
should  be  raised  by  increase  of  taxation,  and  the  interest  be  paid 
on  the  public  debt.  The  attempts  of  Louis  to  dissolve  the 
assembly  were  firmly  resisted  by  the  third  estate,  which  was 
joined  by  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  Gregoire,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Blois,  and,  of  the  nobility,  by  the  rich,  ambitious,  and  unprin- 
'cipled  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  again  yielded,  and  advised 
the  nobles  and  clergy  to  remain. 
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Destruction  of  the  Bastile :  Emigration  of  Nobles.  —  The 
aristocratic  party,  on  account  of  this  victory  of  the  third  estate, 
and  because  they  could  not  trust  the  guard  of  the  king,  procured 
the  substitution  for  it  of  German  and  Swiss  troops.  The  excite- 
ment caused  by  this  proceeding,  and  the  rumor  of  Necker's  dis- 
missal, led  to  a  mob  of  the  rough  Parisian  populace,  who  seized 
weapons  from  the  workshops,  and  forced  the  surrender  of  the 
Bastile,  the  grim  old  prison  where  political  offenders  had  been 
immured,  —  the  visible  monument  of  ages  of  royal  tyranny,  — 
which  they  razed  to  the  ground.  The  heads  of  Delaunay  the 
governor,  and  of  the  garrison  of  seven  men,  were  carried  on  pikes 
through  the  streets  by  the  frenzied  crowd.  The  mob  wore  cockades 
on  their  hats  :  these  became  the  badges  of  the  Revolution.  This 
first  outbreaking  of  mob  violence  had  at  once  important  effects. 
Necker  was  recalled.  Lafayette  was  made  commander  of  the  mi- 
litia of  Paris,  organized  as  a  National  Guard.  The  tricolor —  red, 
white,  and  blue  —  was  adopted  for  the  flag.  Bailly  became  mayor 
of  Paris.  The  king  came  to  Paris,  and  showed  himself,  with  the 
national  colors  on  his  breast,  to  the  people,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
thereby  giving  a  tacit  sanction  to  what  had  been  done.  Then  began 
the  emigration  of  the  nobles  to  foreign  countries  :  the  king's  brother, 
the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  others  high  in  rank,  left  the  country.  The 
vices  which  the  nobles  had  learned  to  practice  at  home  were  now 
to  be  exhibited  abroad.  The  passions  of  the  revolutionary  party 
were  to  be  inflamed  by  the  suspicion  of  a  complicity  of  the  king 
and  court  with  the  plots  of  their  absent  supporters,  who  strove  to 
enlist  other  nations  in  the  work  of  trampling  down  liberty  in 
France.  The  emigrants  had  some  reason  to  fear.  Municipal 
guards  were  formed  in  various  towns  by  the  party  of  progress. 
Soon  there  were  risings  of  peasantry  in  several  districts.  Indi- 
viduals in  Paris  —  among  them  one  of  the  ministers  who  suc- 
ceeded Necker  —  were  massacred.  Nevertheless,  the  emigration 
was  a  grand  error.  The  danger  at  the  moment  was  not  great ; 
and,  whatever  the  peril,  the  evils  of  desertion  were  far  more  to  be 
deprecated. 

The  New  Constitution:  Assignats.  —  The  National  Assembly, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lafayette,  passed  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence.  On 
motion  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nobles,  in  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  self-renuncia- 
tion, gave  up  their  feudal  rights  and  privileges.  They  liberated 
the  peasants  from  their  burdensome  obligations  :  the  clergy  relin- 
quished their  tithes  ;  the  sale  of  offices  and  titles  was  abolished  ; 
equality  of  taxes  was  ordained  ;  all  citizens  were  made  eligible  to 
all  stations,  civil  and  military.  The  new  constitution  provided 
for  one  legislative  chamber,  to  which  should  belong  the  right  to 
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initiate  all  enactments.  The  king's  veto  only  suspended  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  for  two  legislative  terms.  The  assent  of 
the  chamber  was  necessary  for  the  validity  of  all  foreign  treaties, 
and  for  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace.  The  State  assumed 
the  support  of  the  clergy.  It  was  a  constitutional  monarchy  that 
was  framed,  —  such  a  system  as  La  Fayette  and  moderate  republi- 
cans desired.  The  essence  of  republicanism  was  secured  under  old 
forms.  Assignats,  or  notes,  were  issued  as  a  currency,  for  which 
the  public  lands  were  to  be  the  security,  —  a  safeguard  that  was 
broken  over. 

The  Mob  at  Versailles.  —  The  delay  of  the  king  to  proclaim 
the  constitution,  the  call  of  a  regiment  of  troops  to  Versailles, 
imprudent  speeches  and  songs  at  a  court  banquet,  stirred  up  the 
Parisian  mob,  who  ascribed  the  scarcity  of  food  to  the  absence 
of  the  king  from  Paris.  A  countless  throng,  made  up  largely  of 
coarse  women,  went  out  to  Versailles,  intruded  into  the  legislative 
chamber,  and  at  night  (Oct.  5)  made  their  way  into  the  palace, 
over  the  bodies  of  the  guards.  The  royal  family  were  rescued 
by  La  Fayette  and  the  National  Guard.  The  next  day  they  were 
forced  to  go  to  Paris,  attended  by  this  wild  and  hungry  retinue, 
and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  Tuileries.  To  Paris,  also,  the 
National  Assembly  transferred  itself.  More  and  more,  Paris 
gained  control. 

Progress  of  the  Revolution.  —  The  independence  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  judicial  authority  of  the  parliaments,  were  now  extin- 
guished by  the  Assembly.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  con- 
fiscated, as  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  were  to  be  paid  by  the  State ; 
the  cloisters  and  monastic  orders  were  abolished  ;  the  clergy  were 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  there  was  to  be  absolute  religious 
freedom ;  there  was  a  new  organization  of  bishoprics ;  the  press 
was  to  be  free  ;  France  was  divided,  for  purposes  of  government, 
into  eighty-three  departments  ;  civil  officers  were  to  be  chosen, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  popular  vote  ;  hereditary  nobility,  with 
titles  and  coats-of-arms,  was  swept  away.  The  equality  of  all 
citizens  was  ordained.  There  was  to  be  uniformity  in  measures, 
weights,  and  coinage.  A  uniform  judicial  system  was  instituted, 
with  jury  trials  in  criminal  cases. 

The  Clergy.  —  Thenceforward  the  clergy  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  —  those  who  took  the  required  oath  to  the  constitution 
(about  one  third  of  the  whole  number),  and  the  "refractory" 
ones,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Pope's  will,  refused  it. 

The  Clubs:  Paris.  —  While  these  constitutional  changes  were 
taking  place,  the  mass  of  the  populace  were  becoming  more  and 
more  excited  by  vehement  orators,  who  discoursed  of  human 
rights,  and  by  inflammatory  journals.  Clubs  were  organized  for 
democratic  agitation,  which  were  named,  from  the  places  where 
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they  met,  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers.  The  latter  had  for  their  head 
Danton,  with  his  stentorian  voice,  and  the  eminent  advocate  and 
orator  Camille  Desmoulins.  The  Jacobins  aimed  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  old  institutions.  The  moderate  monarchists, 
such  as  Bailly  and  La  Fayette,  had  a  club  of  their  own  (the 
FcuiUants}.  The  municipality  or  commune  of  Paris  was  divided 
into  forty-eight  sections,  each  with  an  assembly  which  served  as  a 
theater  for  demagogical  harangues. 

Fete  of  the  Federation.  —  For  a  time  the  skies  appeared 
bright.  On  the  i4th  of  July,  1790,  a  great  Federative  Commemo- 
ration, or  festival  of  civic  fraternity,  was  held  on  the  Champs  de 
Mars  in  Paris.  Talleyrand  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  priests 
clad  in  white,  with  tri-color  sashes,  officiated  at  an  altar  in  the 
midst  of  the  arena.  First,  La  Fayetfe  as  president  of  the  National 
Guard,  then  the  president  of  the  Assembly,  and  last  the  king, 
took  an  oath  before  the  half-million  of  spectators  to  uphold  the 
constitution.  Then  the  queen,  partaking  in  the  common  enthu- 
siasm, held  up  the  dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  pledged  his  future 
obedience  to  the  oath.  There  was  unbounded  joy  at  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  new  millennial  era  of  political  freedom  and 
brotherhood.  The  grand  festival  awakened  sympathy  and  hope 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Flight  of  the  King.  —  The  hope  of  unity  and  political  bliss, 
which  exalted  all  minds  to  a  high  pitch  of  emotion,  proved,  before 
long,  to  be  an  illusive  dream.  The  king  was  not  ready  to  confirm 
the  ordinance  respecting  priests,  which  made  them  civil  officers ; 
nor  was  he  ready  to  declare  the  plotting  emigrant  nobles  at  Co- 
blenz  and  Worms  traitors.  Mirabeau,  who  had  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  king  in  a  resistance  to  further  measures  for  the  reduction 
of  regal  authority,  and  in  behalf  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  in 
which  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  should  be 
kept  apart,  suddenly  died  (April  2,  1791),  at  the  age  of  forty- 
two.  His  death,  caused  partly  by  overwork  of  brain,  and  partly 
by  dissolute  habits,  deprived  the  conservative  republicans  and  the 
court  of  their  ablest  defender.  No  one  like  him  was  left  to  stem 
the  current  of  revolutionary  passion,  which  threatened  to  burst 
through  all  barriers.  The  Paris  sections  became  more  and  more 
violent.  They  hindered  a  proposed  journey  of  Louis  to  St.  Cloud. 
This  determined  him,  against  the  urgent  wishes  of  the  queen,  to 
escape,  with  his  family,  to  the  army  of  the  Marquis  de  Bouille, 
at  Montmedy.  But  the  fugitives  were  stopped  in  their  flight,  at 
Varennes,  and  brought  back  in  custody  to  Paris.  This  unwise 
and  abortive  proceeding  of  the  king,  coupled  with  his  formal 
annulling  of  all  that  he  had  done  in  the  two  years  previous,  had 
for  its  natural  consequence  his  suspension  from  office.  An  insur- 
rection of  the  mob,  to  put  an  end  to  the  monarchy,  was  sup- 
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pressed  by  La  Fayette.  At  the  end  of  September,  Louis  swore  to 
the  revised  constitution,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne.  The 
Assembly  then  dissolved,  to  give  place  to  another,  which  should 
complete  the  new  political  creation  by  needful  legislation  :  hence 
it  was  called 

The  Legislative  Assembly  (Oct.  lygi-Sept.  1792).  It  was 
composed  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  members,  mostly  young 
men,  among  them  a  number  of  eloquent  orators.  One-half  of  the 
body  were  advocates.  Unfortunately,  the  convention,  by  a  kind 
of  self-denying  ordinance,  had  voted  to  exclude  themselves  from 
membership  in  the  new  body,  which  thus  lacked  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the  Assembly,  on  the  right, 
were  the  different  classes  of  supporters  of  constitutional  monarchy, 
the  royalists,  and  the  Feuillants  (of  the  school  of  La  Fayette). 
On  the  left,  were  the  majority,  which  steadily  increased  in  num- 
bers, and  embraced  ( i )  the  Girondists,  or  moderate  republicans ; 
(2)  the  Mountain,  —  so  called  from  their  higher  seats  in  the  hall, 
— comprising  the  most  decided  democrats  or  radicals.  Here  were 
the  leaders  of  the  Jacobins  and  Cordeliers.  The  Girondists,  or  the 
"Plain,"  were  for  going  beyond  the  constitution  of  1791,  in  the 
direction  of  a  republic  after  the  model  of  the  United  States.  They 
were  enamored  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  They 
were  fond  of  recurring  to  the  Roman  orators  and  historians. 
Roland,  Brissot,  and  Dumouriez  were  among  their  leaders. 

The  Parisian  Populace.  —  The  populace  of  Paris  made  Petion, 
a  democrat,  their  mayor.  In  the  Jacobin  club  were  Robespierre; 
Marat,  who  denounced  fiercely  in  his  journal,  "The  Friend  of 
the  People,"  as  aristocrats,  all  classes  above  the  common  level, 
whether  by  birth  or  property,  and  the  former  play-actor,  D'Her- 
bois.  Danton,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  belonged  to  the 
Cordeliers,  took  part  in  its  sessions.  From  this  company,  the 
Girondists  separated  after  the  fall  of  the  king.  The  red  Jacobin 
cap  came  into  vogue  as  a  badge  of  republicanism,  and  the  Mar- 
seillaise as  its  favorite  inspiring  song.  Declaimers  and  journals 
were  in  full  blast,  stirring  up  the  fears  and  wrath  of  the  people. 

The  Assembly  and  the  King.  —  The  Assembly  passed  penal 
acts  against  the  recusant  priests,  —  those  who  refused  the  oath ; 
and  against  the  emigrants,  who  were  trying  to  stir  up  the  powers 
of  Europe  against  the  French  government  in  its  new  form.  These 
enactments  were  met  by  the  king  with  a  veto. 

War  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  —  The  authors  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  been  so  generally  objects  of  execration,  and  so 
terrible  crimes  were  actually  perpetrated  in  the  course  of  it,  that 
it  is  only  just  to  note  the  circumstances  which  explain  the  origin 
of  these  atrocities,  and  which  enabled  violent  leaders  and  wild 
passions  to  usurp  control.  The  efforts  of  the  constitutionalists  to 
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save  the  throne  were  balked  by  the  exiles  and  the  foreign  govern- 
ments. Frederick  William  1L  of  Prussia  (1786-1797),  and  Leo- 
pold II.  the  emperor  (1790-1792),  in  the  Declaration  of  Pilnitz 
(Aug.  27,  1791),  called  on  the  other  European  powers  to  join 
them  in  aiding  Louis  XVI.  to  establish  a  right  sort  of  government. 
From  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  even  Switzerland,  there  were 
not  wanting  manifestations  of  hostility.  The  Pilnitz  Declaration 
had  the  effect  to  bring  into  power  a  Girondist  ministry.  They 
wanted  war  as  the  best  "means  of  attaining  the  objects  which  they 
had  in  view  at  home.  On  April  20,  1792,  Louis  was  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Assembly,  and  propose  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria.  "  The  courts  of  Europe  had  heaped  up  the  fuel :  the 
Girondists  applied  the  torch."  They  were  not  averse  to  a  cru- 
sade in  behalf  of  liberty. 

The  Condition  of  Germany.  —  Germany  consisted  of  a  multi- 
tude of  states,  of  which  Austria  (which  had  large  territories  not 
German)  and  Prussia  were  the  chief,  and  were  in  constant  rivalry. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire  kept  up  its  name  and  forms.  Besides 
smaller  sovereignties,  as  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  petty  principalities,  fifty  imperial  cities,  and  several 
hundred  knights,  each  with  an  insignificant  domain  subject  to  him. 
The  empire  was  one  body  only  in  theory.  National  feeling  had 
died  out.  The  Diet  had  little  to  do,  and  no  efficiency.  Austria, 
which  held  the  imperial  office,  and  included  in  its  extensive 
dominions  Milan  and  Southern  Netherlands,  had  sunk  into  a 
"  gloomy  and  soulless  despotism."  The  reforms  of  Joseph  II.  pro- 
duced a  ferment ;  but  after  the  death  of  Leopold  1 7.  (1790-1792), 
under  Francis  II.,  a  sickly  and  selfish  ruler,  a  reactionary  policy, 
inspired  by  the  dread  of  change,  had  full  sway.  Thugut,  the  min- 
ister of  Francis,  cared  only  for  the  acquisition  of  territory :  the 
people  were  so  many  millions  "  to  be  taxed,  to  be  drilled,  to  be 
kept  down  by  the  police."  In  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II. 
(1786-1797)  and  his  people  had  no  feeling  so  strong  as  that  of 
hostility  to  Austria,  whose  influence  was  predominant  in  the  minor 
states.  Prussia  cared  more  for  getting  additional  Polish  territory 
than  for  helping  the  French  emigrants.  The  Prussian  people  were 
separated  by  rigorous  lines  into  three  classes,  —  nobles,  burghers, 
and  peasants.  The  nobles  were  poor.  The  lawful  occupations  of 
each  class  were  prescribed  by  law.  "  The  mass  of  the  peasantry, 
at  least  in  the  country  east  of  the  Elbe,  were  serfs  attached  to  the 
soil."  The  offices  in  the  army  were  confined  to  nobles,  on  whose 
absolute  obedience  the  king  could  count.  Blows  were  inflicted  on 
the  common  soldier  as  if  he  were  a  slave.  In  some  of  the  other 
Protestant  states,  the  character  of  the  government  had  improved. 
In  the  south  and  west,  the  serfs  had  been  set  free.  In  the  eccle- 
siastical states,  including  the  electorates  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and 
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Cologne,  the  prince-bishops  and  canons  were  nobles,  who  led  a 
gay  and  luxurious  life.  Nowhere  were  poverty  and  wretchedness 
so  general  as  in  the  lands  of  the  knights.  The  political  life  of 
Germany,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  resources,  mainly  from  the 
decay  of  public  spirit  and  the  want  of  political  unity,  had  become 
stagnant  and  corrupt.  Germany  was  almost  incapable  of  vigorous, 
united  action. 

Conflict  of  Louis  and  the  Assembly.  —  There  was  no  real  union 
between  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Assembly.  Troops  of  the  National 
Guard,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand,  were  brought  from  the 
provinces  to  Paris.  This  measure,  as  well  as  a  decree  for  the 
banishment  of  the  non-juring  clergy,  the  king  refused  to  sanction. 
The  Girondist  ministers  laid  down  their  office.  A  mob  burst  into 
the  Tuileries  :  they  put  on  the  king's  head  a  Jacobin  cap,  but  he 
remained  calm  and  steadfast  in  his  refusal  to  assent  to  the  decrees. 
La  Fayette  came  to  Paris  from  the  Northern  army,  to  restore 
order;  but  the  queen  treated  him  with  habitual  distrust,  and  he 
fell  under  suspicion  with  the  radicals.  He  went  back  to  the  army 
without  effecting  any  thing. 

Imprisonment  of  the  King.  —  Prussia  had  joined  its  rival,  Aus- 
tria. Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  an  officer  trained  under  Frederick 
the  Great,  commanded  the  Prussian  forces.  He  issued  (July  25) 
a  threatening  proclamation  to  the  French  people.  There  were 
three  French  armies  in  the  field,  under  Rochambeau,  La  Fayette, 
and  Luckner ;  but  the  fire  of  the  Revolution  had  not  yet  entered 
into  the  veins  of  the  soldiers.  Military  reverses  heightened  the 
revolutionary  excitement  in  Paris.  The  municipal  government  was 
broken  up  by  Danton  and  his  associates,  with  the  mob  of  poor 
and  desperate  partisans  at  their  back ;  and  its  place  was  taken  by 
commissioners  from  the  sections.  An  armed  throng  again  attacked 
the  Tuileries.  The  king  took  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Swiss  guards  were  successfully  fighting  the  assailants,  when  they 
received  an  order  from  him  to  cease  firing  The  result  was  that 
they  were  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  uniform  composure  of 
the  king  in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  his  conscientious  feel- 
ings, were  a  poor  substitute  for  intellectual  force.  The  Assembly 
voted  to  suspend  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  to  put  him  and  his 
family  under  surveillance,  to  hand  over  the  young  prince  to  the 
custody  of  a  person  charged  with  his  education,  and  to  call  a 
national  convention  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  The  royal  family 
were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  Paris  commune,  and  lodged  as 
prisoners,  in  apartments  scantily  furnished,  in  the  castle  called  the 
Temple. 

Massacres  of  September.  —  The  blundering  of  the  royalists, 
their  intrigues,  and  the  pressure  of  the  coalition  of  foreign  enemies, 
had  thrown  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  The  city 
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council,  and  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  were  really  supreme, 
although  the  Girondists  had  a  share  in  the  new  ministry.  La 
Fayette  was  accused  and  proscribed,  and  fled  from  the  country. 
He  was  captured  by  the  Austrians,  and  kept  in  prison  at  Olmutz 
until  1796.  The  news  of  the  advance  of  the  allies  led  to  the 
"massacres  of  September,"  when  the  prisons  in  Paris,  which  had 
been  filled  with  priests  and  laymen  arrested  on  charges  of  com- 
plicity with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  were  entered  by  ruffians  acting 
under  the  orders  of  Danton  and  the  commune's  "  committee  of 
surveillance,"  and,  after  "a  burlesque  trial "  before  an  armed  jury, 
were  murdered.  In  Versailles,  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  other  towns, 
there  were  like  massacres.  The  victims  of  these  massacres  num- 
bered about  three  thousand. 

Trial  and  Execution  of  the  King.  —  The  National  Convention 
was  made  up  entirely  of  republicans.  The  monarchy  was  abol- 
ished, and  France  was  declared  a  republic.  The  Girondists  had 
at  first  the  preponderance  in  numbers ;  but  the  Jacobins,  led  by 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Couchon,  Fouche,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans (who  called  himself  Philip  Egalite},  St.  Just  (once  a  mar- 
quis), Barere,  were  supported  by  the  clubs  and  the  city  council, 
and  by  the  savage  populace  of  the  sections,  —  the  sans  culottes. 
The  guillotine  —  a  machine  for  beheading,  which  Guillotin,  a 
physician,  did  not  invent,  but  recommended  for  use  —  was  the 
instrument  on  which  the  fanatical  revolutionists  placed  most  of 
their  reliance  for  the  extirpation  of  "  aristocracy."  The  energy 
of  the  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  general  dread  of  a  restoration  of  the 
royalists  to  power,  and  by  the  fury  of  the  Paris  populace,  proved 
too  strong  for  the  more  moderate  party  to  withstand.  The  king, 
designated  as  Louis  Capet,  was  arraigned  before  the  assembly, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  There  were  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-one  votes  :  his  death  was  decreed  by  a  majority  of  one 
(Jan.  15,  1793).  Through  all  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  trial,  the 
parting  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  execution  (Jan.  21), 
Louis  manifested  a  serene  and  Christian  temper. 

Victories  of  France.  —  Meantime,  in  France  the  war  was  felt, 
and  justly,  to  be  a  war  of  self-defense.  The  enemies  were  a  priv- 
ileged class  in  alliance  with  foreign  invaders.  Volunteers  flocked 
to  the  field.  The  troops  under  Dumouriez  and  others  had  been 
successful.  At  Valmy  (Sept.  20,  1792)  the  allies,  under  Bruns- 
wick, were  defeated.  The  victory  of  Dumouriez  at  Jemmappes  was 
followed  by  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  (Nov.,  1792). 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France.  The  Scheldt  was  de- 
clared free  and  open  to  commerce,  and  Antwerp  was  made  an 
open  port. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

FROM   THE    EXECUTION    OP   LOUIS    XVI.   TO    THE    FALL 
OF    ROBESPIERRE    (JAN.  21,  1703-JULY  27,  1794). 

The  First  Coalition. — The  execution  of  the  king  was  the  signal 
for  the  union  of  the  European  powers  against  France.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  party  to  propagate  their  system  in  other 
countries  afforded  one  excuse  for  this  interference.  The  Con- 
vention (Nov.  19,  1792)  had  offered  their  assistance  to  peoples 
wishing  to  throw  off  the  existing  governments.  Another  reason 
was  the  recent  annexations,  and  the  proceedings  in  respect  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The  main  ground  and  cement  of 
the  coalition  was  the  dread  which  the  governments  felt  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  among  their  own  subjects,  from  their  sympathy 
with  the  new  institutions  in  France. 

Politics  in  England. — The  reason  just  mentioned  was  operative 
in  Great  Britain.  The  revolution  of  1688  had  given  power  to  a 
group  of  Whig  families  and  their  retainers.  To  shake  off  this 
Whig  control,  which  had  long  continued,  was  a  constant  aim  of 
George  III.  In  William  Pitt,  the  younger,  he  found  a  minister 
capable,  under  the  favoring  circumstances,  of  achieving  this  result. 
He  was  made  prime  minister  in  1783,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  old.  The  king,  in  1788,  had  been  attacked  with  in- 
sanity ;  and  while  he  was  thus  afflicted,  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  unpopular  on  account  of  his  loose  morals,  ruled  as  regent. 
The  regent  affiliated  with  the  Whigs,  but  Pitt  retained  his  office. 
The  leader  of  the  liberal  party  was  Charles  James  Fox,  a  man  of 
noble  talents  and  generous  instincts,  but  notoriously  irregular  in 
his  habits.  The  sympathy  in  England  with  the  Revolution  of  1789 
was  widely  diffused.  Edmund  Burke,  however,  the  great  philo- 
sophical statesman,  who  had  defended  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
American  War,  was  alarmed  by  the  events  in  France,  and  still 
more  by  the  theories  of  human  rights  propounded  by  the  enthusi- 
astic friends  of  the  Revolution.  These  ideas  were  set  forth  in  Eng- 
land, in  an  offensive  form,  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  Burke 
published,  in  1790,  his  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  in 
which  he  attacked  as  visionary  the  political  notions  of  the  French 
school  in  regard  to  human  rights,  and  denounced  them  for  their 
dangerous  tendency.  He  separated  from  his  party,  and  publicly 
broke  friendship  with  Fox.  Pitt  was  personally  averse  to  war  with 
France,  but  was  driven  into  it  by  the  prevailing  sentiment.  The 
anti-revolutionary  feeling  excited  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis 
moved  England  to  an  armed  interference  which  involved  the  most 
important  consequences  to  all  Europe.  A  Tory  minister,  Pitt  was 
supported  in  the  long  struggle  in  Europe  by  a  majority  of  the  Whigs. 
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In  the  next  twenty  years,  Great  Britain,  by  her  military  strength 
on  the  land,  and  much  more  on  the  sea,  and  in  particular  by  her 
wealth,  freely  poured  out  in  subsidies  to  her  allies  on  the  Conti- 
nent, was  a  powerful,  as  well  as  the  most  persevering,  antagonist 
of  France. 

Fall  of  the  Girondists. — The  advance  of  the  allied  armies  in- 
creased the  violence  and  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 
Dumouriez  lost  a  battle  in  Neerwinden  (March  18,  1793),  and 
fell  back,  through  Belgium,  to  the  French  frontier.  He  was  in 
sympathy  with  the  Girondists,  and  complained  of  the  doings  of 
fas.  Jacobins  in  Paris  and  in  his  army.  Being  called  to  account, 
he  went  over  to  the  Austrians.  This  desertion  weakened  the 
Girondist  party,  and  put  new  force  into  the  party  of  Jacobins. 
At  the  same  time,  news  came  of  a  royalist  revolt  in  the  West,  and 
of  conflicts  between  the  Jacobins  and  their  adversaries  in  the  cities 
of  the  South.  Danton,  who  understood  that  "  audacity  "  was  the 
secret  of  success,  procured  the  appointment  by  the  convention 
of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  (April  6,  1793),  which  was  to 
exercise  the  most  frightful  dictatorship  known  in  history.  A  "com- 
mittee of  general  security  "  was  put  in  charge  of  the  police  of  the 
whole  country.  The  commune  of  Paris  co-operated  in  the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  to  collect  recruits  and  to 
strengthen  the  military  force.  The  three  chiefs  were  Danton, 
Marat,  and  Robespierre.  There  was  a  mortal  struggle  between 
the  advocates  of  order  and  the  apostles  of  anarchy.  The  fate  of 
the  moderates  and  Girondists  was  sealed  by  a  great  insurrection 
in  Paris,  and  an  invasion  of  the  Convention  by  an  armed  force. 
The  violent  party  had  at  their  back  eighty  thousand  National 
Guards,  who  hemmed  in  the  Convention.  Twenty-two  Girondist 
leaders  were  placed  under  arrest.  Their  party  fell.  The  boldest 
and  most  reckless  faction,  which  had  the  Paris  commune  behind 
it,  triumphed. 

War  of  La  Vendee. —  Outside  of  Paris,  in  other  parts  of  France, 
there  were  risings  against  the  Jacobin  rule.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  was  in  the  West,  where  the  relation  of  the  nobles  to  the 
peasants  had  been  kindly,  and  where  the  common  people  looked 
on  the  violent  proceedings  at  Paris  with  anger  and  disgust.  Thus 
began  the  war  of  La  Vendee,  a  terrible  episode  of  civil  strife,  in 
which  the  people  of  that  region  were  subdued,  but  not  until  after 
protracted  conflict  and  immense  slaughter. 

The  Jacobin  Revolution. —  Danton  and  the  other  revolutionary 
leaders  showed  a  tremendous  energy  in  their  attack  on  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign  enemies.  A  levy  was  ordered  of  the  whole  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  maximum  price  was  fixed 
by  law  for  commodities,  and  also  for  wages.  The  government  paid 
its  dues  in  depreciated  assignats  at  the  face  value.  Its  emissaries 
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were  in  all  parts  of  France,  stirring  up  the  people  and  forming 
revolutionary  committees.  Thus  a  system  of  revolutionary  govern- 
ment was  everywhere  established.  A  new  constitution,  of  an  ex- 
treme democratic  type,  was  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people. 
This  dominion  of  the  Jacobins,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  second 
revolution.  The  Revolution  of  1792  was  as  different  from  that  of 
1789  as  was  the  proposed  constitution  of  1793  from  that  of  1790. 
The  insurrections,  except  at  Lyons  and  Toulon  and  in  La  Vendee, 
were  soon  quelled.  The  Jacobin  rule  was  identified  with  the  cause 
of  patriotism  in  arms  against  foreign  invasion,  and  with  antipathy 
to  the  restoration  of  Bourbon  royalty  and  misrule.  In  Paris,  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  was  filling  the  prisons  with  the  suspected, 
and  sending  daily  its  wagon-loads  of  victims  to  the  guillotine. 

Military  Successes  of  France.  — The  achievements  of  the  great 
coalition  were  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  its  apparent  strength.  It 
was  weakened  by  mutual  jealousies  and  inefficient  commanders. 
In  the  South,  the  Spaniards  and  Piedmontese  did  not  profit  by  their 
successes.  In  the  North  and  North-east,  the  summer  of  1793  was 
partly  wasted  by  the  English,  Austrians,  and  Prussians,  in  long  sieges 
and  in  dissensions  among  themselves.  Meantime  the  French  army 
was  growing  stronger,  and  more  and  more  on  fire  with  patriotic 
ardor.  The  Duke  of  York,  an  incapable  general,  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Dunkirk  (Sept.  8,  1793).  -  The  forces  of  the 
coalition  began  to  retire  from  ground  that  they  had  won.  At  Paris, 
Carnofs  efficient  management  of  military  affairs  gave  France  an 
advantage  over  her  foes.  The  Prussians  were  inactive  on  the 
Rhine  ;  and  Jourdan,  reinforced  by  a  French  detachment  from 
that  quarter,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Wattignies.  By  the  move- 
ments of  Hoche,  the  allies  were  driven  out  of  Alsace.  Lyons,  after 
a  stubborn  defense,  was  captured  and  savagely  punished,  and  the 
brave  Vendeans  were  c6mpletely  defeated  by  Klcber  at  Savenay. 
Near  the  end  of  the  year,  Toulon,  then  in  revolt,  was  captured. 
At  the  siege,  a  young  artillery  officer,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  first 
distinguished  himself  by  pointing  out  the  proper  spot  for  the  plant- 
ing of  batteries  that  would  drive  away  the  English  and  Spanish 
fleets,  and  by  carrying  out  his  project. 

Bonaparte.  —  Napoleon  was  born  on  the  island  of  Corsica,  Aug. 
15,  1769,  two  months  after  Corsica  became  subject  to  the  French. 
His  family,  on  both  sides,  were  Italians.  Napoleon  himself  never 
became  so  fully  master  of  the  French  tongue  that  he  did  not  betray 
in  his  speech  his  foreign  extraction.  He  was  educated  at  the  mili- 
tary school  of  Brienne  (1779-1784),  and  then  went  to  the  military 
school  at  Paris.  His  principal  studies  were  mathematics  and 
history.  He  quickly  made  manifest  his  military  talentSi  and 
seems  first  to  have  aspired  to  gain  distinction  and  power,  in  this 
line,  in  Corsica.  His  connection  was  at  first  with  the  Jacobins, 
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although  he  afterwards  denied  it.  He  had  imbibed  the  ideas  of 
the  Revolution,  and  saw  that  in  the  service  of  the  leaders  in  the 
war  there  was  opened  to  him  a  military  career.  He  turned  against 
his  patriotic  countryman,  Paoli,  when  the  latter  sought  to  separate 
Corsica  from  France,  at  that  time  under  the  Jacobin  rule. 

The  Reign  of  terror.  —  The  Reign  of  Terror  had  now  estab- 
lished itself  in  France.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  wielded 
absolute  power.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  The  property  of  all 
the  "  emigrants  "  and  prisoners  of  state  was  seized.  Whoever  was 
suspected  of  being  hostile  to  the  established  tyranny  was  thrown 
into  prison.  Even  to  be  lukewarm  in  adhesion  to  it,  was  a  capital 
offense.  Summary  trials  were  followed  by  swift  executions.  The 
tenderness  of  youth  and  the  venerableness  of  age  were  no  protec- 
tion. Day  after  day,  the  stream  of  human  blood  continued  to  flow. 
A  new  calendar  was  ordained  :  Sept.  22,  1792,  was  the  beginning 
of  the  year  one.  There  was  a  new  division  of  months  ;  in  the 
room  of  the  week,  each  tenth  day  was  made  a  holiday.  The 
commune  of  Paris,  followed  by  other  cities,  formally  proclaimed 
atheism  to  be  the  truth.  Fashions  of  dress,  modes  of  speech, 
and  manners  were  revolutionized.  Every  vestige  of  "  aristocracy  " 
was  to  be  swept  off  the  earth.  There  was  a  wild  license  given  to 
divorce  and  to  profligacy.  Paris  was  like  a  camp  where  young 
soldiers  were  drilled,  weapons  were  forged,  and  lint  and  bandages 
made  ready  for  the  wounded.  There  were  seen,  even  in  the  hall  of 
the  Convention,  throngs  of  coarse  and  fierce  men,  and  of  coarser 
and  fiercer  women,  with  their  songs  and  wild  outcries  and  gestures. 
The  commune  of  Paris  instituted  an  atheistic  festival  in  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  harlot  was  enthroned 
as  "  Goddess  of  Reason."  There  were  priests  and  bishops  who 
abjured  the  Christian  faith,  and  there  were  others  who  adhered  to 
it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  prisons,  which  were  packed  with 
all  classes,  were  theaters  of  strange  and  thrilling  scenes.  In 
many  cases,  death,  made  familiar,  ceased  to  terrify.  Crowds 
escorted  the  batch  of  victims  carried  on  carts  each  day  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  insulted  them  with  their  brutal  shouts. 
The  arrested  Girondist  deputies  were  executed.  Some  of  the 
leaders  of  that  party,  including  Roland,  perished  by  suicide. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  sent  to  the  guillotine  were  the  elo- 
quent Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Bailly,  Malesherbes  (the  brave  advocate 
who  had  defended  Louis  XVi r.),  and  Madame  Roland;  also  the 
infamous  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  intrigued  to  get  himself  raised 
to  the  throne.  Marie  Antoinette,  her  hair  turned  white  in  the 
tragic  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed,  miserably  clad,  was 
dragged  before  the  merciless  tribunal.  There  she  was  insulted 
with  foul  accusations  which  nobody  believed.  After  the  mockery 
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of  a  trial,  she  was  carried  like  a  common  criminal,  in  a  cart,  with 
her  arms  bound,  to  the  place  of  execution  (Oct.  16).  Her  dignity 
and  serenity,  her  pallid  countenance,  and  the  simple,  pathetic 
words  uttered  by  her  at  her  arraignment,  touched  for  the  moment 
the  hardened  hearts  of  the  imbruted  spectators.  Her  sad  fate 
has  blinded  many  to  the  calamitous  errors  committed  by  her  in 
the  days  of  her  power. 

The  Jacobin  Chiefs.  —  The  Reign  of  Terror  was  not  confined 
to  Paris.  The  unexampled  atrocities  there  were  repeated  in  the 
other  large  towns  with  like  circumstances  of  barbarity.  A  species 
of  fanaticism  ruled  and  raged  in  the  land.  The  mania,  if  one  may 
so  call  it,  reached  its  height  in  the  three  chiefs  of  the  revolution- 
ary tribunal,  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre.  In  Marat  espe- 
cially, the  mastery,  gained  by  one  idea  almost  amounted  to  mental 
disorder.  He  demanded  first  five  hundred  heads,  then  (in  Sept., 
1793)  forty  thousand;  then,  six  weeks  later,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand.  It  did  seem  to  be  a  "  homicidal  mania." 
Marat  was  assassinated  by  a  young  maiden,  Charlotte  Corday,  who 
devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  ridding  the  world  of  such  a  monster. 

Death  of  Danton.  —  The  Jacobin  leaders  found  their  ideal  of 
virtue  in  the  Spartan  spirit.  Infatuated  by  Rousseau's  theory  of 
the  omnipotence  of  the  state,  in  which  the  individual  is  merged 
and  lost  under  the  despotism  of  the  majority,  they  looked  on  the 
massacre  of  countless  persons,  guilty  of  no  crime,  as  a  good  deed. 
At  length  men  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  frightful  tyranny.  The 
leaders  became  divided  among  themselves.  Danton  was  a  barba- 
rian, but  would  have  spared  the  Girondist  victims,  and,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  halted  at  a  point  where  the  others  advanced.  He 
made  an  objection  to  the  confounding  of  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  Hebert  and  the  leaders  of  the  commune,  with  their  athe- 
ism and  unbounded  licentiousness,  were  offensive  to  Robespierre, 
who  was  a  deist.  He  held  a  sort  of  middle  position,  had  most 
power  with  the  Jacobins,  and  was  enabled  to  crush  and  destroy 
his  associates.  He  was  a  dull  man,  of  a  quiet  mien,  often  seen 
with  a  nosegay  in  his  hand,  and  bloodthirsty  according  to  a  pre- 
cise theory.  His  ascendency  gave  him  the  power,  after  scenes  of 
tempestuous  debate,  to  inflict  first  on  Hebert,  on  Clootz,  and  his 
other  confederates,  and  then  on  Danton  and  the  Dantonist  chiefs, 
the  same  death  by  the  guillotine  to  which  they  had  doomed  so 
many.  Robespierre  abolished  the  worship  of  Reason,  and  caused, 
the  Convention  to  pass  a  resolution  acknowledging  the  existence  of 
a  supreme  Being,  in  whose  honor  fetes  were  held.  Christianity  was 
denounced  as  a  base  superstition. 

Cruelties  in  the  Provinces.  —  When  Robespierre  was  supreme, 
the  Reign  of  Terror  became  still  more  terrible.  In  trials,  the 
hearing  of  evidence  and  of  argument  were  dispensed  with.  The 
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prisons  were  crowded  with  "suspects."  Alleged  conspiracies  in 
prisons  were  made  a  pretext  for  wholesale  slaughter  under  the 
guillotine.  Suicide  and  madness  were  of  common  occurrence. 
Fear  brooded  over  the  minds  of  all.  In  the  provinces,  there  were 
scenes  of  horror  like  those  which  occurred  in  the  capital.  The 
revolted  cities,  as'  Lyons  and  Toulon,  were  punished  with  savage 
ferocity.  At  Lyons,  men,  women,  and  children  in  masses  were 
shot  down  with  artillery.  Those  who  were  not  killed  with  the 
shot  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  soldiery.  At  Nantes  prisoners  were 
;  bound  together  in  pairs,  and  huddled  together  in  barges,  which 
were  scuttled  and  set  afloat  down  the  Loire.  Hundreds  of  infants 
were  drowned. 

French  Victories.  —  Yet,  at  this  time,  the  arms  of  the  republic, 
except  on  the  sea,  where  the  French  fleet  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
English,  were  mostly  successful.  The  Duke  of  York  was  van- 
quished on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at 
Fleurus  (June  26,  1794)  obliged  them  to  evacuate  Belgium. 
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FALL  OF   ROBESPIERRE. 


CHAPTER   III. 

FROM  THE  PALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE  TO  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
NAPOLEON  (1794-1804). 

Pall  of  Robespierre  (9th  Thermidor).  —  A  reaction  set  in 
against  the  cruelties  of  Jacobinism.  Men  —  even  the  judges  of 
the  murderous  tribunal — grew  weary  of  bloodshed.  The  authority 
of  Robespierre  began  to  wane,  even  with  his  colleagues.  The 
assembly  at  length  turned  against  him.  On  July  27  (the  yth 
Thermidor,  according  to  the  new  calendar)  he  was  arrested.  He 
was  released,  but  was  again  seized,  and,  with  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
and  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  commune,  was  guillotined. 

Bare  statistics,  accompanied  by  no  thrilling  descriptions,  convey  a  strong 
impression  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  According  to  M.  Taine, 
"there  were  guillotined  at  Paris,  between  April  16,  1793,  an<^  tne  9tn  Thermi- 
dor, 2,625  persons.  The  same  process  went  forward  all  over  France.  In  Arras, 
299  men  and  93  women ;  in  Orange,  331  persons  ;  in  Nantes,  1,971 ;  in  Lyons, 
1,684  (avowedly,  but  a  correspondent  of  Robespierre  estimates  the  total  at 
6,000);  in  the  fusillades  (deaths  by  shooting)  of  Toulon,  more  than  1,000;  in 
the  noyades  (drownings)  of  Nantes,  nearly  5,000  perished.  In  the  eight  de- 
partments of  the  West,  it  is  reckoned  that  nearly  half  a  million  perished." 
The  deaths  from  want,  under  the  Jacobin  government,  M.  Taine  thinks, 
much  exceeded  a  million.  "  France  was  on  the  brink  of  a  great  famine  on 
the  Asiatic  scale." 

Reaction:  Control  of  the  Moderates-  — The  Reign  of  Terror 
was  brought  to  an  end.  The  moderates  Controlled  the  Convention. 
The  prison  doors  were  opened,  and  the  multitude  of  suspects  were 
set  free.  The  revolutionary  tribunal  was  broken  down.  The  com- 
mune of  Paris  was  so  shaped  as  fo  strip  it  of  its  most  dangerous 
powers.  The  Jacobin  and  other  incendiary  clubs  were  suppressed. 
Religion  was  declared  to  be  free,  and  the  churches  were  opened  to 
their  congregations.  The  Girondist  deputies  who  survived  were 
invited  back  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention.  The  National 
Guards  were  filled  up  from  the  middle  class,  —  the  bourgeoisie. 
Little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  Jacobins  anywhere.  The  reaction 
was  seen  in  the  altered  character  of  society  and  of  manners.  Those 
who  had  acquired  wealth  in  the  late  time  by  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty came  to  the  front.  The  old  fondness  for  dress  and  gayety 
reappeared.  Paris  was  again  alive  with  balls  and  other  festive 
entertainments.  The  saloons  were  crowded  with  elegant  youth  of 
the  higher  class  (the  jeunesse  doree).  The  party  of  Terror  were 
cowed  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  provisions, 
and  of  the  distress  caused  by  it,  and  by  the  sudden  abrogation  of 
tyrannical  laws  settling  the  price  of  food  and  wages,  there  were  two 
fierce  outbreakings  of  the  mob  of  Paris  (April  i,  May  20,  1795). 
These  were  quelled,  and  the-  power  of  the  Jacobins  was  finally 
crushed.  The  moderates  had  now  to  guard  against  the  increasing 
strength  and  rising  hopes  of  the  royalists. 
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Conquest  of  Holland :  Prussia.  —  The  armies  of  France  were 
everywhere  successful.  Through  the  victories  of  Jourdan  and 
Pichegru,  Holland  was  conquered,  and  converted  into  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  and  Dutch  Flanders  surrendered  to  France.  The 
Low  Countries  were  now  a  dependency  of  the  French  Republic 
(1794-1795).  Hoche,  an  excellent  general,  partly  by  concilia- 
tion, reduced  the  West  —  the  theater  of  the  La  Vendee  revolt  — 
to  submission.  The  English  and  emigrants  landed  in  Quiberon, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  but  were  defeated.  The  coalition  was 
broken  up,  first  by  the  withdrawal  of  Prussia,  which  ceded  (April 
5,  1795),  and,  in  a  secret  article,  ceded  permanently,  its  territories 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  the  French,  for  a  compensation 
to  be  obtained  from  secularized  German  states,  —  that  is,  states 
in  which  the  old  ecclesiastical  rule  should  be  abolished.  A  few 
months  later  (July,  1795),  Spain  concluded  peace,  ceding  St.  Do- 
mingo to  the  Republic.  The  soldiers  of  France  were  fast  becoming 
trained,  and  their  confidence  rose  with  their  increasing  success. 
This  success  was  due  largely  to  the  weak  generalship  of  the  allies. 
The  French  were  commonly  hard  masters  in  the  conquered  places. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  effected  a  welcome  abolition  of 
old  feudal  inequalities  and  abuses. 

Constitution  of  1795.  —  Meanwhile,  there  was  disaffection,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities,  with  the  rule  by  the  Convention.  In  the 
cities  there  was  distress,  except  in  the  moneyed  class.  There  was 
a  yearning  for  a  strong  and  stable  government.  The  Convention 
framed  and  submitted  to  the  nation  a  new  constitution,  the  third 
in  the  order  of  political  fabrics  of  this  sort.  There  were  to  be 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  legislators,  divided  into  two  bodies,  —  the 
Council  of  Elders,  or  the  Ancients,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  executive  power  was  given  to 
a  Directory  of  five  persons.  Two-thirds  of  the  councils  for  the 
first  term  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Convention.  The  constitu- 
tion, thus  conservative  and  anti-Jacobin  in  its  character,  was  well 
received.  But  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  the  reactionary  parties ; 
and  a  great  insurrection  of  the  royalist  middle  class  in  Paris 
(Oct.  4,  1795,  the  ijth  Vendemaire}  was  promptly  put  down  by 
the  resolute  action  of  Bonaparte,  to  whom  had  been  given  the 
command  of  the  troops  of  the  city.  It  was  the  royalist  and  the 
anti-republican  parties  which  now  threatened  the  government.  But 
a  new  authority,  the  will  of  the  army,  was  beginning  plainly  to 
disclose  itself.  The  dread  of  Jacobinism  still  existed.  What  the 
people  more  and  more  craved  was  internal  tranquillity  and  order. 

Bonaparte  in  Italy :  to  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio.  —  The 
assignats  became  worthless.  This  bankruptcy  had  one  benefit : 
it  relieved  the  state  of  its  debt,  and  brought  coin  into  circulation. 
A  triple  attack  was  planned  by  Carnot  against  Austria.  In  Ger- 
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many,  Jourdan  and  Moreau  were  driven  back  by  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  But  a  splendid  success  attended  the  arms  of 
Bonaparte  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  He  had 
been  lately  married  to  Josephine  Beauharnais,  the  widow  of  a 
French  general  guillotined  in  1 794,  the  only  woman  to  whom  he 
appears  ever  to  have  been  warmly  attached.  There  were  two 
children  by  her  former  marriage,  —  Eugene  (1781-1824),  and 
Hortense  (1783-1837)  who  married  Louis  Bonaparte.  Starting 
from  Nice,  and  following  the  coast,  Bonaparte  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese  separately,  and  forced  the  latter  to  con- 
clude a  distinct  peace,  which  ceded  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
He  exemplified  in  this  campaign  the  characteristics  which  in  after- 
years  contributed  essentially  to  his  success  as  a  general.  He 
struck  the  enemy  before  they  could  combine  their  forces.  He  did 
not,  after  the  old  method,  wait  to  capture  all  the  fortresses  in  his 
path,  but  by  swift  marches  made  his  attacks  at  unexpected  places 
and  times.  He  defeated  the  Austrians  in  a  bloody  struggle  at  the 
bridge  of  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  captured  Milan,  overran  Lombardy 
as  far  as  Mantua,  and  forced  the  Pope,  and  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Naples,  to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  their  treasures  of  art. 
Thus  began  the  custom  of  despoiling  conquered  capitals,  and  other 
subjugated  cities,  of  works  of  art,  which  went  to  adorn  and  enrich 
Paris,  —  a  new  custom  among  civilized  Christian  nations.  Wurm- 
ser,  the  veteran  Austrian  general,  was  defeated  in  a  series  of 
engagements  ;  and,  after  him,  another  great  Austrian  army,  under 
Alvinzi,  was  vanquished  at  Arcola  (Nov.  14-17,  1796)  and  at 
Rivoli  (Jan.  14,  1797).  Bonaparte  now  crossed  the  Alps  to  meet 
the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  cleared  Germany  of  its  invaders. 
The  French  general,  although  his  own  situation  was  not  free  from 
peril,  was  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  In  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  (Oct.  17,  1797),  Austria  ceded  the  Belgian  prov- 
inces to  France,  recognized  the  Cisalpine  Republic  to  be  estab- 
lished by  Bonaparte  in  North  Italy,  and  secretly  consented  to  the 
cession  of  the  German  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  return,  he  gave  Venice  to  Austria,  in  disregard  of  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  perfidiously  as  regards  that  republic, 
which  had  made  its  peace  with  him,  and  become  a  democracy 
dependent  on  France.  In  this  treaty  with  Austria,  there  was 
another  secret  stipulation  that  Prussia  should  not  be  indemnified 
lin  Germany  for  her  losses  on  the  west  of  the  Rhine.  Thus 
Napoleon  used  the  selfishness  of  the  allies  to  divide  them  from 
one  another.  In  the  preceding  February,  the  Pope  had  ceded 
to  France,  at  Tolentino,  the  Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-seven,  Bonaparte  had  given  proof  of  his 
astonishing  military  genius  by  a  series  of  victories  over  large  armies 
and  experienced  generals ;  and  he  had  evinced  equally  his  skill, 
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as  well  as  his  lack  of  principle,  in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  He  had 
won  admiration  from  his  enemies  by  his  evident  freedom  from  the 
revolutionary  fanaticism,  and  his  contempt  for  declamation  about 
"  the  rights  of  man."  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  received  with 
acclamation,  but  thought  it  politic  to  avoid  publicity,  and  to  live 
quietly  in  his  modest  dwelling. 

Coup  d'etat :  17  Fructidor  ( Sept.  3, 1797).  —  During  Bonaparte's 
absence,  the  royalist  and  reactionary  faction  had  gained  ground 
in  the  governing  bodies.  Pichegru  was  plotting  on  that  side. 
These  schemes  had  been  baffled  with  the  aid  of  Hoche,  and  of  a 
detachment  of  troops  sent  to  Paris  by  Bonaparte  under  Augereau. 
On  Sept.  4  (the  i8th  Fructidor),  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  councils  met,  was  surrounded.  The  reactionary  deputies  were 
arrested ;  Pichegru  and  his  fellow-conspirators  were  banished. 
This  coup  d'etat  sealed  the  triumph  of  the  republicans,  but  it  was 
effected  through  the  army. 

The  Egyptian  Expedition.  —  The  Directory  were  conscious  of 
weakness,  and  looked  with  alarm  and  distrust  on  the  young  gen- 
eral, who  was  fast  becoming  the  idol  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of 
the  army.  They  wished  him  to  attempt  a  descent  on  England. 
He  preferred,  in  the  room  of  this  impracticable  venture,  to  con- 
duct an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  design  of  getting  control, 
if  possible,  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  of  striking  at  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  India.  To  this  scheme  the  Direc- 
tory, quite  willing  to  have  him  at  a  distance,  readily  consented. 
Hiding  his  plans  until  all  was  ready,  he  sailed  from  Toulon  (May 
19,  1798)  with  a  strong  fleet  and  army;  on  his  way  captured 
Malta  through  treachery  of  the  knights,  and  landed  safely  in 
Egypt.  With  him  were  some  of  the  best  of  the  French  generals, 
and  a  large  company  of  scientific  men.  He  defeated  the  Mame- 
lukes in  a  great  battle  fought  within  sight  of  the  Pyramids.  But 
at  Aboukir,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile,  the  French  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  English  naval  force  under  Nelson.  The  French 
army  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  means  of  return.  Bonaparte  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  was  prevented  by  the  English  fleet  from  getting 
a  foothold  on  the  coast.  He  had  to  raise  the  siege  of  Acre,  and 
returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  vanquished  the  Turks  at  Aboukir. 

Reverses  of  France  in  Italy.  —  Here  Bonaparte  received  infor- 
mation which  determined  him  to  leave  the  army  under  the  command 
of  Kleber,  and  himself  to  return  to  France.  The  European  powers 
had  once  more  taken  up  arms.  Among  the  causes  of  the  renewal 
of  the  war  were  the  formation  by  the  French  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic out  of  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  the  establishment  of  the 
Helvetian  Republic  in  Switzerland,  and  the  change  of  Genoa  by 
its  own  act  into  the  Ligurian  Republic.  Prussia,  since  1795,  from 
selfish  motives  had  cooperated  with  France,  and  stood  aloof  from 
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the  new  —  the  second — coalition.  Paul  I.,  emperor  of  Russia, 
was  active  against  the  French  Republic,  and  Pitt  was  its  indefat- 
igable enemy.  The  Czar  had  been  made  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  made  much  of  this  empty  dignity.  The 
victory  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  cemented  the  union  of  the  hostile 
powers,  with  whom  the  Sultan  was  now  joined.  The  management 
of  the  French  armies  by  the  government  at  Paris  was  unskillful. 
Naples,  to  be  sure,  was  overcome,  and  transformed  into  the  Par- 
thenopcean  Republic.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  driven  out  of 
Piedmont.  But  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
and  retreated  across  the  Rhine.  The  Austrians  and  the  Russian 
army  under  Suwarrow,  a  veteran  officer,  were  victorious  south  of 
the  Alps  (June,  1799)  ;  Moreau  and  Macdonald  were  defeated  at 
Trebbia.  The  French  were  defeated  again  at  Novi  (Aug.  15),  and 
lost  almost  all  Italy.  The  king  of  Naples  came  back,  and  thou- 
sands of  republicans  there  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  —  a  proscrip- 
tion in  which  Nelson  had  a  part.  It  was  the  victory  of  Massena, 
over  the  Russians  at  Zurich,  that  saved  France  itself  from  invasion. 

Overthrow  of  the  Directory :  18th  Brumaire.  —  These  reverses 
added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Directory.  The  discontent  of 
the  Jacobins  with  their  government  had  given  rise  to  strong  meas- 
ures of  repression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wealthy  class  were 
disgusted  at  the  renewal  of  the  war.  A  rising  was  threatened  in 
La  Vendee.  The  feeling  was  widely  diffused,  that  there  was  need 
of  a  strong  man  at  the  helm  to  save  the  ship  of  state  from  another 
terrible  shipwreck.  At  this  juncture  Napoleon  appeared  in  Paris, 
and  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Sieyes  and  one  other  director, 
with  a  majority  of  the  Ancients,  agreed  to  another  coup  d'etat 
which  should  make  Bonaparte  the  first  magistrate.  The  garrison 
of  Paris  was  ready  to  lend  its  aid.  The  resistance  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred  at  St.  Cloud  was  baffled  by  Lucien  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  brother,  their  president,  and  by  the  use  of  military 
force.  Thus  there  was  accomplished  the  revolution  of  the  i8th 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799). 

The  Consulate.  —  In  the  provisional  government  set  up  by  the 
remnant  of  the  council,  Napoleon  became  First  Consul,  with  two 
associates.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  take  and  to  hold  supreme 
power,  because  of  the  mutual  fear  of  royalists  and  republicans,  their 
common  dread  of  Jacobinism,  and  a  prevailing  conviction  that 
safety  must  be  sought  in  the  sway  of  an  individual,  representing 
neither  extreme,  and  strong  enough  to  hold  all  in  check.  Yet  the 
event  evinced  the  supremacy  now  gained  by  the  military  power. 
Napoleon  immediately  made  excellent  financial  reforms,  and  re- 
pealed or  softened  the  laws  against  the  "emigrants"  and  the 
priests.  By  such  mild  and  conservative  measures,  the  prosperity  of 
France  began  to  be  renewed.  The  constitution  of  the  year  VIII., 
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as  framed  by  Sieyes  and  modified  by  Bonaparte,  kept  up  the  sem- 
blance, without  much  of  the  reality,  of  democracy.  The  checks 
on  the  power  of  the  First  Consul  were  more  nominal  than  real. 
The  mass  of  the  people  had  power  only  to  vote  for  lists  of  citizens, 
out  of  whom  all  the  higher  officers  were  to  be  selected  by  succes- 
sive steps.  All  legislation  was  initiated  by  the  Council  of  State; 
the  Tribunate  of  a  hundred  members  could  discuss  proposals  made 
thus,  but  could  not  act ;  the  Legislative  Chamber  of  three  hundred 
could  vote,  but  not  discuss ;  and  the  Senate  of  eighty  was  chosen 
for  life,  with  little  to  do.  This  constitution  of  1799,  m  opposition 
to  the  communal  system  of  1789  and  1791,  established  a  central- 
ized administration  which  destroyed  local  liberty  and  self-govern- 
ment. France  no  longer  represented  in  other  countries  the  cause 
of  liberty.  In  this  character  its  armies  had  been  hailed  in  Italy, 
where  a  yearning  for  national  unity  was  awakened.  Equality,  not 
liberty,. was  all  that  the  cause  of  France  now  represented. 

Napoleon  could  not  have  expected  that  his  overtures  of  peace 
would  be  accepted  by  Austria.  The  rough,  impolitic  response 
made  by  England,  helped  him  by  rousing  resentment  in  France. 

Marengo :  Peace  of  Luneville.  —  If  Sieyes  and  others  expected 
that  Napoleon  would  merely  direct  military  operations  from  Paris, 
they  were  soon  undeceived.  Massena  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  found  it  most  difficult  to  hold  Genoa  against 
the  Austrians.  Moreau  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany. 
Apart  from  other  reasons  for  taking  the  field  in  person,  it  would 
not  have  been  safe  for  the  new  ruler  of  France  to  allow  himself 
to  be  eclipsed  in  military  fame  by  Moreau.  Napoleon,  as  usual 
veiling  his  purpose,  gradually  collected  a  large  army,  and  between 
May  1 6  and  19,  1800,  led  his  troops,  and  dragged  his  cannon, 
over  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Pass  into  Italy,  threw  himself  in  the 
rear  of  Me/as,  the  Austrian  general,  and  entered  Milan.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  used  less  than  his  usual  caution,  probably 
from  fear  that  Me/as  might  escape ;  so  that  he  was  attacked  at 
Marengo  (June  14),  by  that  general,  at  a  moment  when  the  French 
forces  were  not  sufficiently  concentrated.  What  threatened  to  be 
a  disastrous  defeat  for  the  French,  however,  was  turned  into  a 
signal  victory  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Desaix;  and  the  name  of 
Marengo  rang  through  Europe.  In  December,  Moreau  won  the 
great  victory  of  Hohenlinden  over  the  Archduke  John.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1 80 1,  the  peace  of  Luneville  was  concluded.  France  kept 
its  "  natural  boundaries,"  Belgium  and  the  west  of  the  Rhine. 
The  Italian  republics,  except  Rome  and  Naples,  were  restored. 
Tuscany  was  to  be  given  to  a  prince  of  Spain,  a  country  now  de- 
pendent on  France.  The  German  princes  who  lost  territory  were 
to  be  indemnified  by  "secularizing"  German  ecclesiastical  states, 
and  vied  with  one  another  in  imploring  favors  of  the  conqueror. 
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The  Northern  Alliance :  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  —  England  now 
stood  alone  against  France.  Her  navies  were  supreme,  and  had 
captured  most  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  French  colonies.  The 
French  army  in  Egypt  had  been  driven  to  capitulate  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  transported  in  English  vessels  to  France. 
Russia  and  Swexien  had  concluded  (1799)  a  defensive  alliance  of 
armed  neutrality  on  the  sea,  to  maintain  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
trade  with  belligerents,  and  the  doctrine  that  the  neutral  ship 
protects  its  freight  (not  being  munitions  of  war)  against  seizure. 
Prussia  joined  the  Northern  Alliance.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office. 
He  had  accomplished  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, by  which  the  separate  Irish  Parliament  had  ceased  to  exist 
(1800).  But  he  had  encouraged  the  Irish  Catholics  to  expect 
that  they  would  be  delivered  from  the  restrictions  which  excluded 
them  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  many  other  offices. 
When  the  king  refused  to  consent  to  the  fulfillment  of  these  expec- 
tations, Pitt  resigned  (1801).  Adding/on  became  prime  minister. 
England  was  tired  of  the  war.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens 
(March,  1802).  France  was  to  retain  all  her  conquests  on  the 
Continent.  England  surrendered  to  France  and  her  allies  all  con- 
quests except  Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  Malta  was  to  be  given  back 
by  England  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  A  third  great  civil  triumph 
of  Napoleon,  added  to  Luneville  and  Amiens,  was  the  Concordat 
with  the  Pope. 

Reforms  of  Napoleon.  —  Napoleon  now  was  free  to  give  his 
attention  to  internal  reforms  in  France.  He  called  into  his  coun- 
sels the  ablest  men  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.  In  the 
reconstruction  of  political  and  social  order,  his  own  clear  percep- 
tions and  energy  were  everywhere  seen.  He  brought  back  from 
the  old  institutions  whatever  was  good  and  valuable  which  the 
tempest  of  revolution  had  swept  away.  He  reformed  the  judicial 
system.  •  He  caused  to  be  framed  the  famous  Code  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  still  forms  the  basis  of  law  in  several  Euro- 
pean countries.  He  reduced  the  power  of  the  communes,  and  cen- 
tralized the  administration  of  government  by  the  system  of  prefects 
and  sub-prefects.  Through  the  Concordat,  he  renewed  the  con- 
nection of  the  Catholic  Church  of  France  with  Rome,  reserving, 
however,  to  the  executive  the  nomination  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,  whom  the  government  was  to  support,  and  guarding,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Gallican  theory,  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
authority.  Full  toleration  was  secured  for  non-Catholics.  Napo- 
leon personally  participated  in  the  religious  ceremonies  which 
attended  the  formal  restoration  of  the  old  system  of  worship  where 
"  the  Goddess  of  Reason "  had  been  enthroned  with  atheistic 
orgies.  The  ultimate  effect  of  the  Concordat  was  to  build  up  the 
ultramontane,  or  papal,  theory  and  sway  within  the  church  of 
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France.  Education  was  organized  by  the  establishment  of  the 
university,  the  comprehensive  name  for  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country.  All  branches  of  technical  instruction  were 
carefully  fostered.  The  devotees  of  science  were  encouraged  with 
an  enlightened  sympathy  and  liberal  aid.  A  better  organization 
and  discipline  were  brought  into  the  army. 

Character  of  the  Changes. — The  changes  made  by  Napoleon, 
while  they  secured  the  equality  of  all  Frenchmen  before  the  law, 
did  nothing  to  rescue  civil  liberty,  such  as  the  republicans  had 
aimed  to  secure.  They  were  all  in  the  direction  of  monarchy. 
Distinctions,  like  the  Legion  of  Honor,  were  invented ;  titles  were 
instituted  ;  a  new  aristocracy,  made  up  of  relics  of  the  old  noblesse 
and  of  fresh  recruits,  was  created ;  Napoleon  was  declared  to  be 
consul  for  life,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  government  was  con- 
verted into  a  practical  dictatorship.  Unsparing  in  his  treatment 
of  Jacobins,  he  aimed  still  to  moderate  the  passions  of  party.  His 
activity  was  seen  in  an  excellent  system  of  public  works,  such  as 
canals  and  noble  highways,  in  new  towns,  and  in  magnificent  build- 
ings which  he  erected  in  Paris.  At  the  same  time,  he  went  as  far 
as  it  was  safe  to  go  in  bringing  in  monarchical  manners  and  lux- 
uries. He  himself  adopted  a  regal  way  of  living.  He  had  no 
faith  in  democracy,  and  spoke  with  unaffected  scorn  of  "  ideology," 
or  the  theoretical  statesmanship  which  based  -itself  on  ideas  of 
"  human  rights  "  in  the  matter  of  exercising  government.  The 
press  was  placed  under  stringent  police  regulation.  Napoleorfs 
family  began  to  contend,  with  "  Corsican  shamelessness,"  for  high 
honors.  A  feud  soon  came  to  exist  between  them  and  the  Beau- 
harnais,  —  the  family  of  Josephine.  Was  the  principle  of  heredity 
to  come  back? 

Renewed  War  with  England.  —  In  1803  the  war  was  renewed 
with  England.  That  Napoleon  was  resolved  to  dictate  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  as  he  was  practical  dictator  in  the  French  Republic, 
was  plain.  He  controlled  the  republics  dependent  on  France. 
He  annexed  Piedmont.  He  made  the  Spanish  Bourbons  do  his 
bidding.  He  intervened  in  Germany  ;  among  other  things,  offend- 
ing Austria  by  enlarging  the  bounds  of  Prussia.  He  exercised 
over  the  minor  German  states  the  influence  of  which  Austria  had 
been  robbed.  He  complained  of  the  strictures  of  the  English 
press,  and  of  the  asylum  granted  in  England  to  conspirators  against 
his  rule.  He  was  angry  that  Malta  was  not  given  up,  which  Eng- 
land refused  to  do  on  account  of  an  aggrandizement  of  France 
not  consistent  with  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  There  were  provoca- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  war  was  inevitable. 

Plan  of  Invading  England.  —  Napoleon  seized  Hanover.  He 
planned  a  great  descent  on  England.  He  gathered  a  vast  army 
near  Boulogne,  and  constructed  an  immense  flotilla  for  the  trans- 
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portation  of  it  across  the  Channel.  His  design  was  to  decoy  away 
the  British  fleet,  and  then  to  concentrate  enough  ships  of  his  own 
in  the  Channel  to  protect  the  passage  of  his  forces. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FROM    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE    EMPIRE    TO    THE    RUS- 
SIAN   CAMPAIGN    (1804-1812). 

The  Empire  (1804). — Various  attempts  had  been  made  against 
Napoleon's  life.  An  "  infernal  machine  "  was  exploded  near  his 
carriage.  On  that  occasion,  only  the  swift  driving  of  the  coach- 
man saved  him  from  death  (1801).  There  were  now  royalist 
plots  against  his  life,  of  which  Count  (FArtois  was  cognizant. 
Pichegru  was  an  accomplice ;  and  Moreau,  although  not  favoring 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  was  not  entirely  innocent.  The 
former  died  in  prison ;  Moreau  escaped  to  America.  Napoleon, 
exasperated  by  these  plots,  caused  the  Duke  d'  Enghien,  a  young 
prince  of  the  Conde"  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  to  be  seized  on  Ger- 
man territory, — in  Baden, — and  dragged  away  into  France,  where, 
at  Vincennes,  after  a  hurried  military  examination,  he  was  shot, 
and  buried  in  a  grave  that  had  been  dug  for  him  before  the 
sentence  was  pronounced.  Of  this  act  of  Napoleon,  it  was  said 
by  Fouche,  "  It  was  worse  than  a  crime  :  it  was  a  blunder."  The 
young  prince  was  really  innocent.  He  was  a  victim  of  the  natural, 
but  violent,  wrath  of  Napoleon,  who  wanted  to  strike  a  blow  that 
his  enemies  would  feel.  The  event  opened  the  way  for  him  —  as 
it  was  perhaps  intended  that  it  should  —  to  the  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  imperial  title  and  throne.  He  was  authorized  to 
adopt  a  successor.  This,  the  different  parties  felt,  would  make  his 
government  stable  and  secure.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor,  the 
election  being  ratified  by  popular  vote.  The  crown  was  to  be 
handed  down  in  his  family.  In  imitation  of  Charlemagne,  whom 
he  affected  to  consider  a  Frenchman  and  a  predecessor,  he  was 
crowned,  with  splendid  pomp,  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  (Dec.  2,  1804), 
in  Notre  Dame.  He  took  the  crown  from  the  Pope's  hands,  and 
placed  it  on  his  own  head. 

The  New  Royalty.  —  The  emperor  surrounded  himself  with 
the  insignia  and  ceremonies  of  royalty.  The  members  of  his 
family  became  princes  and  princesses.  A  new  nobility,  with  the 
various  ancient  titles,  was  called  into  being.  He  made  his  gen- 
erals —  eighteen  in  number,  most  of  whom  had  sprung  from  the 
ranks  —  marshals.  He  first  diminished  the  number  of  the  Tri- 
bunate, then  (1807)  abolished  it.  The  republic  of  1789  had 
now  passed  into  an  absolute  military  monarchy. 
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Third  Coalition  against  France  (1805).  —  Napoleon  turned  the 
Italian  Republic  into  a  vassal  monarchy,  with  himself  for  its  ruler 
(1805).  He  incorporated  Genoa  with  France.  His  step-son, 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  he  made  viceroy  of  Naples.  Pitt  had  come 
back  to  office.  Events  since  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  create  the  third  coalition  of  England 
(in  union  with  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden)  for  restoring  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Paul  I.  of  Russia  had  been  won 
over  from  the  previous  coalition  by  the  adroit  efforts  ot  Napoleon, 
and  by  the  Czar's  hostility  to  England  on  account  of  Malta  (1800), 
he  being  grand  master  of  the  knights.  His  ordinary  state  of  mind 
bordered  on  derangement,  so  that  he  was  not  fit  to  reign.  Re- 
fusing to  abdicate,  he  was  assassinated  by  nobles  (1801),  and  his 
son  Alexander  I.  (1801-24)  succeeded  him.  Russia  was  now 
reconciled  to  England,  and  the  Northern  Neutrality  Convention 
against  her  maritime  oppression  was  dissolved. 

Position  of  Prussia.  —  The  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William 
HI.  (1797-1840),  and  the  ministers  whom  he  trusted,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  spirited  queen,  Louisa,  and  the  more  earnest,  patriotic 
party,  by  which  he  was  urged  to  unite  with  the  coalition.  He 
clung  to  his  policy  of  neutrality,  and  was  to  be  bribed  by  the  gift 
of  Hanover.  The  attitude  of  Prussia,  which  had  been  governed 
by  selfish  considerations,  was  long  the  pivot  on  which  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  aggressions  hung. 

Failure  of  Villeneuve.  —  The  plan  of  Napoleon  for  invading 
England  might  have  been  carried  out,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
excessive  caution,  or  timidity,  of  Villeneuve,  the  French  admiral. 
Nelson  and  his  fleet  were  drawn  away  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  Ville- 
neuve was  well  on  his  way  back  from  the  West  Indias.  The  ad- 
miralty were  warned  of  his  movement  by  a  vessel  of  light  draught 
which  Nelson,  when  he  could  not  find  his  foe,  dispatched  to 
inform  them  of  the  danger.  Villeneuve,  after  an  indecisive  action 
against  the  force  sent  to  meet  him  under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  put 
first  into  the  harbor  of  Ferrol,  and  then  repaired  to  Cadiz.  Nel- 
son came  back  with  his  fleet  to  the  Channel. 

Ulm  and  Trafalgar.  —  The  allies  marked  out  four  lines  of  in- 
vasion. The  second  and  principal  advance  was  to  be  up  the 
valley  of  the  Danube,  and  to  be  pursued  by  the  Russians  and 
Austrians.  Napoleon  did  not  wait  for  them  to  unite.  Finding 
that  there  was  to  be  no  fleet  to  protect  his  passage  across  the 
Channel,  he  suddenly  broke  up  his  camp  at  Boulogne,  and  swiftly 
led  his  splendid  and  thoroughly  drilled  army  across  the  Rhine, 
to  the  rear  of  the  Austrian  forces,  of  which  Mack  was  the  com- 
mander. Other  detachments  from  Hanover  and  Holland  came 
down  the  Maine  to  take  part  in  the  movement.  The  Austrians 
were  surrounded  in  Ulm,  and  gave  themselves  up,  thirty  thousand 
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in  number,  as  prisoners  of  war  (Oct.  17,  1805).  The  strategy 
was  like  that  pursued  in  the  campaign  of  Marengo :  the  result 
was  even  more  astonishing.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
news  came  to  him  of  a  great  disaster  to  the  French  on  the  sea. 
Two  days  after  the  surrender  at  Ulm,  Nelson  achieved  a  grand 
victory  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  over  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 
To  induce  Villeneuve  to  come  out  of  the  shelter  of  Cadiz,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  weaken  himself  by  sending  away  a  number  of  his 
ships.  The  watchword  sent  from  the  flag-ship  just  before  the 
encounter  —  "  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "  — 
called  forth  shouts  of  enthusiasm  from  the  decks  of  the  British 
fleet.  Two-thirds  of  the  French  ships  were  captured  or  ruined. 
Nelson  himself  was  struck  by  a  bullet,  and  died  the  same  night. 
His  private  life  was  not  free  from  grave  faults,  but  he  was  the 
greatest  naval  hero  England  has  ever  produced. 

Austerlitz :  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  —  On  the  land,  the 
career  of  Napoleon  was  triumphant.  The  "  Grand  Army,"  with 
its  system  of  corps  and  reserves,  marched  on  Vienna,  which  was 
occupied  on  the  i3th  of  November.  The  Russians  were  still  to 
be  encountered.  The  army  of  Alexander  was  a  very  powerful 
one ;  but  he  made,  instead  of  awaiting,  the  attack,  and,  on  the 
2d  of  December,  was  utterly  defeated  on  the  memorable  field  of 
Austerlitz.  The  Peace  of  Pressburg  followed  (Dec.  26,  1805). 
Austria  gave  up  Venice,  which  was  annexed  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom,  of  which  Napoleon  was  the  head.  The  Tyrol  went  to 
Bavaria,  whose  elector  was  recognized  as  a  king,  as  was  also  the 
elector  of  Wilrtemberg.  Soon  after,  the  Bourbons  were  dethroned 
at  Naples,  and  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  took  that  kingdom. 
Bavaria,  Baden,  Wiirtembcrg,  and  other  smaller  states  were  united 
into  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  (1806),  with  Napoleon  for  its 
protector.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  from  that  time  had  no  longer 
even  the  shadow  of  a  reality.  Francis  I.  was  simply  emperor 
of  Austria,  and  Austria  was  greatly  reduced  in  power. 

Fall  of  Prussia.  —  Prussia  now  stood  by  herself.  Out  of  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  and  anger  because  French 
troops  had  been  led  across  her  territory  without  her  consent,  she 
had  preferred  to  join  the  coalition.  Austerlitz  moved  her  to 
retrace  her  steps.  She  received  Hanover  as  the  price  of  a  re- 
newed alliance.  England  now  declared  war  against  Prussia.  But 
Fox,  who  was  an  advocate  of  peace,  had  come  into  power  in  Eng- 
land (Jan.  23,  1806)  ;  and  Prussia  discovered  that  Napoleon,  who 
was  friendly  to  him,  was  negotiating  for  the  surrender  of  Hanover 
to  that  country.  This  crowning  indignity  moved  Prussia,  at  this 
inopportune  moment,  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  Prussia  had 
no  ally  but  Russia.  The  Prussian  army  was  full  of  pride  and  hope  ; 
but  its  organization  and  method  of  warfare  were  after  the  old,  tradi- 
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tional  fashion  which  had  come  down  from  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  its  commander,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  though 
brave,  wr,s  superannuated.  In  the  two  battles  of  Jena  and  Auer- 
stadt,  fought  on  the  same  day  (Oct.  14,  1806),  the  Prussian 
forces  were  routed,  and  either  captured  or  dispersed.  A  fortnight 
later  (Oct.  27),  Napoleon  was  in  Berlin.  Fortress  after  fortress 
was  surrendered,  and  corps  after  corps  captured  by  his  troops. 
The  royal  family,  including  the  Queen  Louisa,  were  treated  per- 
sonally with  harshness  and  disdain.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  to  all 
appearance,  was  in  ruins.  Its  museums  and  picture-galleries  were 
robbed  of  their  treasures,  which  went  away  as  trophies  to  Paris. 
The  Saxon  Elector,  made  a  king,  joined  the  Rhenish  Confederacy. 

Fox  died  on  Sept.  13,  1806.  In  1807  (March  31),  the  Duke  of  Portland 
became  prime  minister;  the  rival -and  rising  statesmen,  Castlereagh  and 
Canning,  being  both  in  the  cabinet. 

To  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  —  It  remained  for  the  conqueror  to 
deal  with  Russia.  He  had  intended  to  prosecute  a  winter  cam- 
paign in  Poland,  but  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  lack  of 
supplies  obliged  him  to  fall  back  from  Pultusk  to  the  Vistula, 
The  Russians  now  took  the  initiative.  A  terrible  battle  at  Eylau 
(Feb.  7  and  8,  1807)  was  indecisive.  Napoleon  drew  additional 
troops  from  all  parts  of  his  empire  to  supply  the  losses  of  the 
grand  army.  Benningsen,  the  Russian  general,  was  incautious, 
and  at  Friedland  (June  14)  was  routed.  Dantzic  and  the  still 
unconquered  provinces  of  Prussia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
This  series  of  wonderful  successes  made  the  revolution  in  the  art 
of  war,  which  Napoleon  had  introduced,  obvious  to  the  dullest 
eyes.  His  peculiar  method  of  rapid  movement,  and  subsistence 
on  the  country,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  uniform  success,  were 
likewise  evident.  The  Emperor  Alexander  and  Napoleon  met  on 
the  Niemen.  Alexander  was  won  by  Napoleon's  gracious  and 
friendly  demeanor.  At  Tilsit,  on  the  North-Prussian  frontier, 
peace  was  concluded  (July  7  and  9,  1807).  Prussia  fared  the 
hardest.  She  lost  half  of  her  territory.  She  had  to  close  her  ports 
and  lands  to  British  trade,  to  limit  her  army  to  forty-two  thou- 
sand men,  and  to  consent  to  the  erection  of  a  duchy  of  Warsaw 
out  of  her  Polish  territory.  Out  of  the  Elbe  provinces,  a  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  was  constructed,  of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte 
received  the  crown.  Russia  also  recognized  Louis  Bonaparte, 
another  brother  of  Napoleon,  as  king  of  Holland.  Alexander 
promised  to  go  to  war  with  England  in  case  England  rejected  the 
offer  of  peace  which  he  was  to  make  as  mediator.  Alexander  and 
Napoleon  were  to  be  fast  friends  and  allies.  Russia  was  to  expand 
on  the  north  and  east,  but  not  to  have  Constantinople.  Napoleon 
had  no  better  apology  for  the  dismemberment  of  Prussia  than  a 
reference  to  the  intemperate  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
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in  1792,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  invasion  of  France.  His  real 
object  was  thoroughly  to  divide  and  disable  Germany,  and  to  take 
away  the  last  obstacle  to  his  complete  control  within  its  borders. 

Power  of  Napoleon.  —  No  ruler  since  Charlemagne  had  held 
such  power  as  was  now  wielded  by  Napoleon.  "  Sovereign  of 
France  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Tiber,"  he  had  given  the  throne  of  Holland  to  his 
brother  Louis,  that  of  Naples  to  Joseph,  and  made  Jerome  king  of 
Westphalia.  Spain  was  content  to  do  his  will,  and  Germany  was 
under  his  feet.  He  was  the  leader  of  mighty  armies,  with  no  mili- 
tary rival  to  endanger  his  supremacy  over  them.  His  conquests, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  carried  with  them  the  abolition  of 
numerous  time-worn  abuses,  and  the  introduction  of  important 
material  improvements.  France  was  in  many  respects  prosperous 
under  the  despotism  established  ov*  it. 

Elements  of  Weakness.  —  But  there  were  certain  elements  of 
weakness  which  Napoleon  did  not  sufficiently  discern.  The  feel- 
ing of  nationality  and  patriotism  in  the  subject  countries  was  cer- 
tain to  awake  with  a  strength  which  he  did  not  at  all  anticipate. 
Old  Rome  had  extinguished  this  feeling  in  most  of  her  provinces, 
but  there  were  countries  whose  spirit  even  Rome  could  not  break. 
Napoleon  undertook  a  task  to  which  no  man  was  equal.  Mean- 
time, he  was  exhausting  the  military  resources  of  France.  If  its 
male  population  continued  to  be  willing  to  follow  him  to  the 
slaughter,  where  were  the  men  to  be  found  to  fill  the  places  of 
the  multitudes  that  fell  ?  The  time  must  come  when  the  hunger 
of  the  French  for  military  glory  would  be  sated ,  and  dazzling  victories 
would  cease  to  hide  the  fearful  cost  at  which  they  were  purchased. 

The  Continental  System.  —  The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  followed 
by  acts  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  which  show  the  presumptuous 
confidence  and  arrogant  spirit  of  domination,  which,  however 
natural  on  the  pinnacle  of  might  to  which  he  had  raised  himself, 
proved  disastrous,  and,  in  the  end,  fatal.  One  of  these  acts  was 
the  "  Continental  System,"  ordained  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
Decrees. 

A  Prussian  decree  (1806),  Prussia  being  then  a  vassal  of  Napoleon,  under- 
took to  close  the  ports  and  rivers  of  the  North  Sea  to  English  shipping.  In 
retaliation,  there  was  issued  a  British  "  Order  in  Council,"  declaring  the  coast 
from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  the  portion  from  Ostend 
to  the  Seine  being  declared  to  be  under  a  rigorous  blockade.  This  led  to 
the  Berlin  Decree  of  Napoleon  (Nov.  21,  1806).  Then  second  "Orders  in 
Council"  (Nov.  n,  1807),  prohibiting  trade  with  France,  her  allies  and  colo- 
nies, as  if  they  were  blockaded,  called  out  the  Milan  Decree  of  Napoleon 
(Dec.  17,  1807). 

The  continental  system  thus  originated  undertook  to  cut  off 
trade  between  the  entire  Continent  and  England,  by  ordering  all 
the  merchandise  of  England  and  her  colonies  to  be  seized  and 
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confiscated,  wherever  it  might  be  found,  —  even  ships  which  touched 
at  English  ports.  The  design  was  to  inflict  injury  on  England. 
It  had  this  effect,  but  it  had  the  same  effect  on  France,  and  still 
more  in  the  other  countries  which  profited  by  English  trade. 
Wide-spread  disaffection  at  the  attempts  to  enforce  this  system  was 
the  inevitable  consequence.  Moreover,  one  result  of  it  was  to 
stimulate  Napoleon  to  further  conquests  to  keep  up  and  to  extend 
his  commercial  policy.  Another  motive  was  added  to  his  growing 
and  insatiable  ambition  for  universal  dominion. 

Invasion  of  Spain :  Wagram.  —  Russia  had  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain,  according  to  the  promise  of  Alexander  at  Tilsit. 
The  British  seized  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen, 
to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia  and  France 
(Sept.,  1807).  Napoleon  made  this  act  a  partial  excuse  for  invad- 
ing the  Spanish  peninsula,  under  the  pretense  of  guarding  the  coasts 
against  the  English.  His  army  entered  Lisbon,  and  he  declared 
that  the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  His  forces  ad- 
vanced into  Spain  beyond  Madrid.  Dissensions  between  Charles 
IV.  and  his  son  Ferdinand  enabled  Napoleon  to  get  himself 
chosen  as  arbiter ;  and  having  enticed  the  two  contestants  to  Bay- 
anne,  he  set  them  both  aside,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Spain  to  his 
brother  Joseph, — Murat,  who  had  married  Napoleon's  sister  Caro- 
line, taking  the  throne  of  Naples.  This  high-handed  proceeding 
roused  the  Spanish  people  to  revolt.  The  officers  of  Napoleon 
were  several  times  defeated.  A  British  force  under  Wellington  — 
then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — appeared  in  Portugal  to  lend  help  to 
the  national  movement.  A  French  fleet  in  Cadiz  was  destroyed. 
Napoleon  invaded  Spain  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  estab- 
lished his  brother  at  Madrid  (Dec.  2,  1808).  But  the  people  still 
kept  up  a  harassing  guerilla  war.  From  Spain  Napoleon  was  called 
away  by  the  rising  of  Austria,  which  the  events  in  Spain  had  once 
more  moved  to  begin  hostilities.  Within  a  month  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  he  again  entered  Vienna  as  a  victor  (May 
n,  1809).  He  suffered  a  reverse  at  Aspern  ;  but  in  the  desperate 
battle  of  Wagram,  in  which  not  far  from  three  hundred  thousand 
men  took  part,  he  was  triumphant.  Austria  purchased  peace  by 
further  cessions  of  territory,  and  by  joining  the  Continental  System. 
The  brave  Tyrolese  kept  up  the  struggle  with  an  heroic  spirit ; 
but  at  last  Hofer,  their  leader,  was  captured  and  shot  at  Mantua 
(1810). 

Pius  VII.  —  As  Pius  VII.  refused  to  close  his  ports  against  Eng- 
land, and  to  ally  himself  with  France,  Napoleon  proclaimed  (May, 
1809)  that  the  Papal  States  were  annexed  to  his  empire.  The 
Pope,  who  had  steadfastly  resisted  his  attempts  at  coercion,  excom- 
municated him.  The  pontiff  was  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  Savona, 
and  afterwards  to  France. 
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Sweden :  Bernadotte.  —  Another  ally  in  upholding  the  "  Con- 
tinental System"  against  England,  Napoleon  gained  in  Sweden, 
where  one  of  his  marshals,  Bernadotte,  had  been  chosen  Crown 
Prince. 

Under  Adolf  Frederic  (1751-1771),  a  council  of  nobles  usurped  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  king.  A  combined  Russian  and  French  party  in  Sweden 
was  against  him.  His  son,  Gustavus  III.  (1771-1792),  being  supported  by 
France,  invaded  Russian  Finland,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Estates,  reduced  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  giving,  however,  to  the  Estates  in  the  new  constitution, 
the  right  to  veto  a  project  for  offensive  war.  He  was  murdered  in  1792. 
His  son  Gustavus  IV.,  who  became  of  age  in  1808,  was  a  bitter  opponent  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  beast  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xiii.  i). 
After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  he  made  war  on  Russia,  and  on  Denmark,  from 
which  he  sought  to  wrest  Norway.  The  nobles  and  the  army  rose  against 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  abdicate  (1809).  His  uncle,  Charles  XIII.,  became 
king.  Finland  was  surrendered  to  Russia.  The  king  having  no  children, 
Bernadotte  (1764-1844),  a  French  marshal,  made  by  Napoleon  Prince  of  Pan- 
tecoruo,  but  who  often  showed  himself  independent  in  his  relations  to  him, 
was  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  (1810).  Sweden  joined  the  Continental 
System. 

Napoleon's  Divorce  and  Marriage.  —  Napoleon,  who  was  child- 
less, in  the  hope  of  founding  a  dynasty  on  a  sure  basis  procured 
a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  married  Maria  Louisa,  the  daughter 
of  Francis  I.  of  Austria.  To  the  son  who  was  born  of  this  mar- 
riage he  gave  the  sounding  title  of  King  of  Rome,  the  old  desig- 
nation of  the  emperors-elect  before  their  coronation. 

Torres  Vedras.  —  The  first  successful  stand  against  the  military 
supremacy  of  Bonaparte  was  made  in  Spain.  Wellington  divined 
the  secret  of  the  French  victories,  and  devised  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance.  In  Portugal,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea 
he  fortified  the  position  called  Torres  Vedras,  which  could  be 
defended  against  superior  forces.  This  he  held  against  all  the 
efforts  of  Massena  to  conquer  and  dislodge  him.  Deprived  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  French  suffered  great  losses  and  pri- 
vations, and  were  obliged  to  retreat  (May,  1811).  Their  method 
depended  for  success  on  the  attaining  of  the  desired  result  in  a 
short  time  by  swift  operations. 

Reaction  against  Napoleon.  —  The  campaign  of  Wellington 
produced  a  strong  moral  effect  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  While 
France  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  weariness  with  the  endless 
war,  and  with  the  despotic  government  under  which  it  was  kept 
up,  in  Germany  a  new  spirit  of  patriotism  was  stirring  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Under  Stein,  a  great  and  patriotic  minister,  the 
Prussian  system  of  civil  administration  was  reorganized  on  a  sound 
basis.  The  army  was  likewise  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal military  service.  Secret  patriotic  societies  were  formed 
among  the  people,  for  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland.  A  new 
Germany  was  slowly  waking  to  life,  and  collecting  its  energies  for 
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the  combat  for  freedom.  The  "  Continental  System  "  caused  in- 
creasing irritation.  Louis  Bonaparte  abdicated  his  throne  in  Hol- 
land, rather  than  enforce  its  odious  requirements  (July,  1810). 
The  quarrel  of  Napoleon  with  the  Pope,  and  the  indignities  suffered 
by  the  pontiff,  who  lived  for  three  years  upon  alms,  added  to  the 
discontent  which  the  emperor's  commercial  policy  provoked,  even 
in  France. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  (1812)  TO  THE  CONGRESS 
OF  VIENNA  (1814-15). 

The  Russian  Campaign.  —  The  circumstances  narrated  above 
did  not  prevent  Napoleon  from  the  fatal  mistake  of  invading 
Russia.  The  czar  would  not  enforce  the  commercial  restrictions. 
Napoleon  refused  to  promise  not  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 
There  were  various  other  causes  of  mutual  jealousy  and  coolness. 
Sweden,  under  Bernadotte,  which  had  been  forced  to  declare  war 
against  England  (1810),  now  joined  Russia.  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia, in  their  state  of  practical  vassalage,  had  to  furnish  military 
help  to  Napoleon.  In  June,  1812,  when  he  crossed  the  Niemen, 
he  had  brought  together  a  force  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  He  had  reinforcements  from  Poland,  and  might  have  had 
more  had  he  not,  from  deference  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  refused 
to  restore  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  Russians  retreated  as  he 
advanced.  Barclay,  the  Russian  general,  declined  a  battle,  and 
destroyed  whatever  places  could  afford  an  advantage  to  the  invader. 
At  length,  Kutusoff  took  the  command,  and  was  compelled  by  the 
Russian  feeling,  against  his  will,  to  give  battle.  At  Borodino, 
where  there  was  immense  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Russians 
retired,  but  without  disorder.  When  the  French  arrived  at  Mos- 
cow, they  found  an  empty  town,  which  was  set  on  fire  by  order  of 
the  governor.  The  Czar  refused  to  treat  for  peace.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  retreat  (Oct.  19,  1812).  The  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers  from  cold  and  famine  were  terrible.  The  Russians  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  harass  the  retreating  force. 
When  it  reached  the  ruins  of  Smolensko,  only  forty  thousand  were 
left  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  that  had  left  Moscow.  The 
army  continued  to  dwindle.  At  Smorgoni,  Napoleon  left  Murat 
in  command,  and  hastened  in  disguise  to  Paris.  The  expedition 
cost  the  lives  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  This 
gigantic  failure  was  due  to  the  foiling  by  the  Russians  of  Napoleon's 
habitual  plan  of  forcing  decisive  battles  by  movements  so  rapid 
that  his  troops  could  subsist  upon  the  country  which  they  overran, 
and  to  the  unexpected  destruction  of  Moscow. 
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The  German  "War  of  Liberation:  Leipsic.  —  In  Germany,  there 
now  began  the  great  War  of  Liberation.  York  —  the  commander 
of  the  Prussian  contingent  reluctantly  furnished  to  Napoleon  — 
went  over  to  the  Russians  (Dec.  1812).  During  the  first  three 
months  of  1813,  all  North  Germany  rose  in  arms.  Heart-stirring 
appeals  were  issued  by  Frederick  William  III.  to  his  people.  He 
called  for  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps,  and  all  young  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  responded  with  alacrity  to  the  summons. 
Russia  and  Prussia  formed  a  defensive  alliance.  Sweden  made 
a  treaty  with  England,  and  agreed  to  assist  the  allies.  Napoleon's 
wonted  success  attended  him  at  first  in  the  encounter  with  the 
Russian  and  Prussian  forces.  He  gained  a  victory  at  Lutzen 
(May  2),  and  another  at  Bautzen  (May  20,  21).  Austria  sought 
to  mediate,  but  Napoleon  unwisely  preferred  war.  Austria  now, 
disregarding  the  family  tie  with  Napoleon,  was  drawn  by  the  cur- 
rent of  German  patriotism,  as  well  as  by  self-interest,  into  the 
alliance  against  him.  His  imperious  and  arrogant  domination  was 
felt  to  be  insupportable.  But  the  circumstance  that  determined 
the  course  of  Austria  was  the  victory  gained  by  Wellington  at 
Vittoria,  in  Spain,  over  the  French  under  Jourdan  (June  21). 
The  news  of  it  turned  the  scale  in  the  Austrian  councils.  The 
odds  against  Napoleon  were  now  fearful,  especially  as  his  own 
army  was  largely  composed  of  recruits  who  were  hardly  above  the 
age  of  boys.  He  won  one  more  triumph  at  Dresden  (Aug.  27), 
but  this  was  his  last  victory  on  German  soil.  The  allies  avoided 
the  errors  which  he  had  taught  them  to  avoid,  ,and  succeeded  in 
bringing  their  forces  together,  and  in  compelling  Napoleon  to  fight 
at  Leipsic.  The  allied  armies  numbered  three  hundred  thousand, 
while  the  French  force  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand.  The  "battle  of  the  nations"  lasted  for  three  days 
(Oct.  16,  18,  19),  although  the  fighting  was  chiefly  on  the  first 
and  third.  On  the  last  day  it  continued  for  nine  hours.  The 
Saxon  contingent  abandoned  the  French  on  the  field,  and  went 
over  to  the  allies.  The  defeat  of  the  French,  as  night  approached, 
became  a  rout.  Napoleon,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  was 
driven  to  the  Rhine.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  was  really  the  decisive 
contest  in  the  wars  of  Europe  against  Napoleon.  From  the  de- 
feat there,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recover. 

Fall  of  Napoleon:  Elba. — The  members  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Rhine  joined  the  allies.  Holland  rose  in  revolt,  and  drove  out 
the  French  officials.  Even  France  was  exhausted  and  full  of  dis- 
content. Meantime  Wellington  defeated  Soult  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
invaded  France  from  that  side.  Napoleon  was  bent  on  resistance, 
and  by  his  superior  skill  succeeded  in  ousting  the  brave  Prussian 
soldier,  but  inexpert  strategist,  Bliicher,  as  well  as  the  Austrian 
general  Schwartzenberg  (Jan.  and  Feb.  1814).  But  the  prepon- 
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derance  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the  allies  was  too  great.  Their 
bold  decision  to  march  on  Paris  secured  their  triumph.  The  city 
surrendered  (March  30).  Napoleon  had  lost  his  hold  on  the  ruling 
bodies.  The  senate,  through  the  influence  of  the  astute  Talley- 
rand, once  his  minister,  declared  that  he  and  his  family  had  for- 
feited the  throne.  At  Fontainebleau,  he  signed  his  abdication  in 
favor  of  his  son  (April  6),  but  this  condition  was  rejected.  The 
small  island  of  Elba  was  given  to  him  by  the  allies  as  a  sovereign 
principality.  After  a  pathetic  farewell  to  his  veteran  Guard,  he 
betook  himself  to  his  small  dominion.  Louis  XVIII. ,  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  France,  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris  (May  30),  was  left  with  its  ancient  boundaries 
as  they  were  before  the  Revolution. 

The  Charter.  —  According  to  a  promise  which  the  king  had 
given,  he  (June  14,  1814)  promulgated  a  constitutional  CHARTER,  a 
name  borrowed  from  the  Middle  Ages  when  charters  were  granted 
to  vassals.  There  was  to  be  a  legislature,  with  a  house  of  peers  or 
lords  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  chosen 
by  limited  suffrage ;  the  electors  to  be  owners  of  property  to  a 
certain  amount,  and  to  be  thirty  years  old.  The  king  was  to  have 
the  initiative  in  legislation.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
declared  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  liberty  was  given  to 
dissenters.  The  right  to  make  peace  and  war  was  given  to  the 
king,  and  also  the  right  to  issue  ordinances  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws  and  the  safety  of  the  state.  This  last  pro- 
vision opened  a  door  for  arbitrary  government,  and  paved  the 
way  for  the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  The  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  constitution  to  the  English  system  were  adapted  to  provoke 
a  constant  contrast  with  it,  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  liberty 
actually  secured  and  exercised  by  the  people.  The  charter  was 
dated  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Louis  XVIII. ,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  Republic  or  Empire. 

Pius  VII.  —  Pope  Pins  VII.,  who,  after  1809,  was  a  virtual  prisoner  at 
Savona,  refused  to  comply  with  Napoleon's  demands.  He  could  not  be 
moved  to  invest  the  bishops  whom  the  emperor  had  appointed.  This  was  a 
principal  point  in  the  dispute.  Napoleon  called  a  national  council  of  French 
bishops  (1811).  In  1812  the  Pope  was  taken  to  Fontainebleau,  and  treated 
by  him  with  harshness.  When  the  pontiff  refused  to  give  a  full  and  final 
sanction  to  the  proposed  agreement,  until  he  should  be  free  to  confer  with  his 
cardinals,  he  was  treated  with  still  greater  severity.  The  fail  of  Napoleon 
set  him  free,  and  he  entered  Rome,  May  24,  1814. 

Congress  of  Vienna.  —  In  September,  1814,  the  congress  of 
Vienna  met  to  readjust  the  map  of  Europe  after  the  whirlwind  of 
change  and  revolution.  There  were  present  the  emperors  of  Rus- 
sia and  Austria,  the  kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Bavaria,  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  a  great  number  of  German  princes.  Castlereagh,  and 
later  Wellington,  represented  England,  and  Talleyrand  was  one  of 
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the  representatives  of  France.  The  conferences  were  far  from  be- 
ing harmonious.  In  particular,  the  claims  of  Russia  upon  Poland, 
and  the  claims,  of  Prussia  on  Germany,  threatened  another  war. 
While  the  debates,  alternating  with  gay  festivities,  were  still  proceed- 
ing, the  participants  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the  reappearance 
of  Napoleon  in  France. 

Return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  —  The  new'  Bourbon  rule  was 
unpopular  with  the  French.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  effect  and  sign 
of  national  humiliation.  The  offensive  conduct  of  the  returned 
emigrant  nobility,  and  measures  looking  towards  a  restoration  of 
bygone  abuses  in  government,  fomented  the  disaffection.  Napo- 
leon, while  apparently  busy  in  laying  out  roads  and  canals,  and 
regulating  the  affairs  of  his  little  kingdom,  which  was  only  sixty 
miles  in  circumference,  kept  himself  well  informed  as  to  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France.  With  a  few  hundred  men  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  he  landed  at  Cannes  (March  i,  1815),  and  was 
joined  by  one  regiment  after  another  which  were  sent  out  to  crush 
him.  Ney,  one  of  the  best  of  his  marshals,  was  carried  away  by 
the  common  feeling,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  his  old  com- 
mander. Louis  XVIII.  fled  from  Paris ;  and,  on  March  20,  Na- 
poleon was  again  installed  in  the  Tuileries. 

Waterloo.  —  Napoleon  offered  to  the  country  a  more  liberal 
constitution,  but  the  Bourbons  were  more  hated  than  he  was 
trusted.  He  professed  to  the  great  powers  his  desire  for  peace, 
but  they  did  not  listen  to  these  assurances.  Each  agreed  to  fur- 
nish an  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men  to  serve 
against  him.  He  put  forth  prodigious  exertions  to  gather  a  force 
with  which  to  meet  the  host  of  his  enemies ;  and  although  he 
could  appeal  to  no  warm  national  feeling,  such  as  had  called  into 
being  the  armies  of  the  Revolution,  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  a  force  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  men.  He  decided 
not  to  wait  for  the  attack,  but  to  assail  the  two  armies  of  Blucher 
and  Wellington  in  Belgium.  His  plan  was  to  attack  them  sepa- 
rately. Blucher  so  far  fell  into  the  trap,  that,  in  his  eagerness  to 
meet  the  detested  foe,  he  offered  battle  to  Napoleon  at  Ligny 
(June  1 6),  and,  after  a  desperate  contest,  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  field.  On  the  same  day,  Wellington  so  far  checked  Ney 
in  his  attack  at  Quatre  Bras,  that  he  could  not  strike  the  Prus- 
sians on  the  flank,  as  Napoleon  had  designed.  Napoleon  thought 
that  the  Prussians  would  not  be  able,  after  their  defeat,  at  once  to 
aid  Wellington.  He  sent  Grouchy,  however,  with  thirty-four  thou- 
sand men,  to  observe  them  and  inflict  on  them  a  final  blow.  On 
the  forenoon  of  June  18,  he  himself  attacked  the  British  forces  at 
Waterloo.  The  French  got  possession  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  a  farm- 
house in  front  of  Wellington's  center,  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
contest ;  but  all  their  charges  on  Wellington's  main  line  were  met 
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and  repelled  by  the  immovable  squares  of  the  British  infantry.  In  the 
afternoon  Napoleon's  right  began  to  be  assailed  by  the  Prussians ; 
and  finding,  at  seven  o'clock,  that  they  were  coming  in  great  force, 
he  ordered  a  charge  of  the  Imperial  Guard  on  Wellington's  forces. 
After  a  fierce  struggle,  the  Guard  was  compelled  to  recoil  and  re- 
tire. The  Prussians,  piercing  the  right  flank  of  the  French  army, 
turned  its  defeat  into  a  rout.  Grouchy  was  at  Wavre,  righting 
the  Prussian  corps  of  Thielman,  which  he  seems  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  entire  Prussian  army. 

Abdication  of  Napoleon:  St.  Helena. —  On  the  22d  of  June 
Napoleon  again  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son.  Carnot  was  for  a 
dictatorship.  The  French  Assembly,  with  La  Fayette  at  its  head, 
insisted  on  the  abdication.  On  July  7  Blucher  and  Wellington 
entered  Paris.  Napoleon  fled  to  Rochefort,  and,  finding  himself 
unable  to  escape  to  America,  surrendered  to  the  British  admiral, 
and  was  taken  on  board  the  war-ship  Bcllerophon.  Louis  XVIIL 
was  brought  back  to  Paris.  Napoleon,  by  the  agreement  of  the 
allies,  was  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  where  he  re- 
mained, a  fretful  captive,  until  his  death  (May  5,  1821).  Ney 
escaped,  but  was  captured,  condemned,  and  shot  (Dec.  7,  1815). 
France  engaged  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  million 
francs.  Its  boundaries  were  fixed  as  at  1790. 

Character  of  Napoleon.  —  Respecting  certain  traits  of  Napoleon, 
there  is  no  dispute.  His  military  genius  all  allow,  although  his  daring  was 
sometimes  over-daring ;  and  there  are  critics  who  profess  to  discern,  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and  especially  in  the  last  contest  in 
Belgium,  signs  of  a  decline  in  his  almost  superhuman  vigilance  and  energy. 
Yet  all  must  admit  "that  transcendent  geometrical  faculty,"  as  Sainte-Beuve 
calls  it,  "which  characterized  Napoleon,  and  which  that  powerful  genius 
applied  to  war  with  the  same  ease  and  the  same  aptitude  that  Monge  [a  great 
French  mathematician]  applied  it  to  other  subjects."  No  general  ever  had 
greater  power  to  fascinate  soldiers,  and  secure  their  devotion  to  him.  One 
reason  was,  that  he  recognized  and  rewarded  merit  wherever  he  saw  it. 
His  intellectual  movements  were  as  much  swifter  than  the  ordinary  as  his 
marches  were  more  rapid  than  those  to  which  armies  had  been  accustomed. 
For  civil  organization  and  administration  he  had  rare  talents,  and  in  many 
directions  enlightened  views.  Europe  owes  much  to  his  innovations  in  this 
sphere.  He  was  not  incapable  of  warm  personal  attachments;  as  was  mani- 
fested, for  example,  in  his  grief  over  Duroc,  the  favorite  general,  who  fell 
at  Baiilzen.  But  an  insatiable  appetite  for  war,  and,  still  more,  a  conviction, 
which  he  sometimes  confessed,  that  he  could  retain  and  fortify  his  authority 
only  by  dazzling  Franco,  and  continuing  to  astonish  mankind  by  brilliant 
achievements,  drove  him  forward  on  a  path  of  aggression  and  bloodshed. 
He  had  an  unpitying  nature:  he  was  careless  of  human  suffering.  Early  in 
his  career,  in  Italy,  he  ordered  a  needless  and  useless  attack  on  the  outposts 
of  the  enemy,  "  to  treat  a  lady  to  a  sight  of  real  war."  He  did  not  shrink  from 
ordering  two  thousand  prisoners  at  Jaffa  to  be  shot.  He  shocked  all  Ger- 
many by  causing  Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  to  be  shot  for  refusing  to 
tell  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  publication  offensive  to  him.  He  frequently 
displayed  a  petty  rancor,  —  as,  for  example,  in  leaving  a  legacy  in  his  will  to 
the  man  who  was  accused  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
His  violence  of  temper,  as  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  hurried  him 
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into  acts  that  were  not  less  impolitic  than  criminal.  His  tyrannical  will  would 
brook  no  contradiction,  even  in  matters  of  trifling  importance.  He  broke  away 
from  engagements  when  he  thought  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  It  is  not  an 
injustice  to  say,  that  he  was  habitually  untruthful :  his  bulletins  were  dis- 
figured by  flagrant  falsehoods,  as  well  as  gross  exaggerations.  In  a  letter  to 
Talleyrand  from  Italy  (Oct.  17,  1797)  he  says,  "This  is  history:  what  I  say 
in  my  proclamations  and  speeches  is  a  romance."  With  his  wonderful  in- 
tellectual powers,  inexhaustible  energy,  and  amazing  achievements,  he  never 
quite  loses  the  characteristic  spirit  of  an  adventurer.  He  is  haunted  by  a 
secret  consciousness  that  this  character  belongs  to  him 

The  judgment  of  an  adversary  must  be  taken  with  allowance;  but  Wellington  spoke  at 
least  without  passion  when  he  said,  "  Bonaparte's  whole  life  —  civil,  political,  and  military  — 
was  a  fraud.  There  was  not  a  transaction,  great  or  small,  in  which  lying  and  fraud  were  not 
introduced."  His  "  foreign  policy  was  force  and  menace,  aided  by  fraud  and  corruption." 
—  Croker's  Correspondence,  etc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna.  —  The  Congress  of  Vienna  was  dis- 
solved in  June,  1815.  Its  Acts  were  finally  signed  by  the  five  great 
powers,  —  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  — 
and  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sweden.  The  Austrian  and  Prussian 
monarchies  were  restored.  Austria  received  back  Venice  with 
Milan,  —  forming  the  subject  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  —  be- 
sides receiving  the  Illyrian  provinces  and  the  Tyrol.  The  old 
possessions  of  Prussia  were  restored.  She  received  the  Rhenish 
provinces,  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  (Poscn),  and  a  great 
part  of  Saxony,  besides  other  important  additions.  Holland  and 
Belgium  were  formed  into  the  one  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  had  also  a  part  of  Luxemburg,  and  was  ruled  by  the  stadt- 
holder  William  I.  The  German  Confederacy  was  instituted,  with 
thirty-nine  sovereign  states,  including  the  four  free  cities,  —  Austria 
being  the  presiding  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw fell  to  Russia,  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
Sweden  retained  Norway,  which,  however,  kept  its  own  free  con- 
stitution ;  and  Denmark  acquired  Lauenburg.  England  had  vastly 
enlarged  her  colonial  possessions.  The  present  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons,  was  established  ;  three  new 
cantons  having  been  added  to  the  former  nineteen.  The  old 
dynasties  were  restored  in  Spain,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  States,  in  Naples,  and  in  Sardinia.  To  Sardinia,  Genoa, 
against  its  will,  was  annexed. 

Chronological  Statement.  —  The  First  Coalition  was  formed  in  1793, 
when  all  Europe,  except  Sweden,  Denmark,  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  Venice 
and  Genoa,  and  Turkey,  joined  against  France.  In  1792  France  had  been 
at  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1795  the  coalition  was  broken:  Prussia 
and  Spain  made  peace  with  France.  In  1797  Austria  also  concluded  peace 
with  France  (the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio).  In  1798  the  Second  Coalition  was 
formed,  in  which  Turkey  was  included.  Prussia  and  Spain  were  not  parties 
to  it.  The  Peace  of  Amiens,  made  with  England  (1802),  ended  the  contest 
following  it.  The  Third  Coalition  was  formed  in  1805,  by  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden.  Peace  was  concluded  between  Austria  and  France 
(Dec.  26,  1805).  War  followed  in  1806-7,  between  France  on  one  side,  and 
Prussia  and  Russia  on  the  other.  These  allies,  with  England,  made  a  Fourth 
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Coalition.  In  1807  France  and  Russia  were  allies.  The  rupture  between 
Austria  and  France  in  1809  gave  rise  to  what  is  often  called  the  Fifth  Coali- 
tion. In  1813  the  Sixth  Coalition,  made  up,  after  the  accession  of  Austria, 
of  all  the  principal  powers,  was  in  arms  against  France.  On  March  25, 
1815,  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  powers  again  declared  war 
against  him.  As  there  was  a  fresh  treaty,  this  may  be  called  a  Seventh 
Coalition. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN   THIS  PERIOD   (1789-1815). 

The  Two  Parties.  —  The  cabinet  of  Washington  consisted  of 
four  members.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  New  York.  The  secretary  of  state  was  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson of  Virginia.  The  seat  of  government  was  at  first  at  Phil- 
adelphia ;  but  in  1800  it  was  removed  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  was  ceded  for  the  purpose  by  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Almost  from  the  beginning,  there  were  two  political  parties.  The 
Federalists  were  made  up  of  those  who  had  been  most  in  favor 
of  the  new  Constitution,  and  desired  to  build  up  a  strong  central 
government.  Accordingly  they  advocated  a  liberal  construction  of 
the  Constitution  as  regards  the  extent  of  federal  authority.  They 
cherished  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  English  laws  and  English 
political  institutions.  Washington  and  John  Adams  belonged  to 
this  class,  and  Hamilton  was  their  most  active  leader.  The  Anti- 
Federalists,  of  whom  Jefferson  was  the  chief,  were  for  a  careful 
guarding  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  a  strict  interpretation  of 
the  powers  allotted  to  the  General  Government.  They  had  more 
sympathy  with  the  political  ideas  at  that  time  fast  coming  into 
vogue  in  France.  They  had  a  warm  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  for  self-government  and  for  suffrage.  They 
were  called  Republicans,  and  were  sometimes  styled  Democrats. 

Hamilton's  Measures:  the  Conflict  of  Parties.  —  Hamilton  pro- 
posed and  carried  highly  important  measures  for  the  restoration 
of  public  credit  and  for  the  revival  of  industry  and  commerce. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  debts  of  the  old  confederacy,  and  the 
debts  of  the  separate  States  which  they  had  incurred  in  the  com- 
mon defense,  were  assumed.  To  provide  revenue,  a  protective 
tariff  and  a  system  of  internal  taxation  were  ordained.  A  national 
bank  was  incorporated  (1790),  and  a  mint  was  established  at 
Philadelphia.  These  measures  had  a  great  effect  at  home,  and 
made  a  strong  impression  favorable  to  the  new  government  abroad  ; 
but  they  were  opposed  by  the  Anti-Federalists  as  an  unwarrant- 
able assumption  of  power  by  the  General  Government.  The  excise 
on  domestic  spirits  provoked  an  insurrection,  called  "  the  Whisky 
Rebellion,"  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  which  was  put  down  by  the 
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militia.  As  the  French  Revolution  advanced  from  step  to  step, 
the  division  of  parties  in  America  became  more  marked,  and  their 
mutual  hostility  more  intense.  At  first  all  were  in  sympathy  with 
France.  La  Fayette  sent  the  key  of  the  fallen  Bastile  as  a  gift  to 
Washington.  But  the  Federalists  were  determined  to  maintain 
a  strict  neutrality  in  the  conflict  between  France  and  England. 
As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  a  strong  antipathy  was  awakened  in 
America  to  the  radical  theories,  as  well  as  to  the  bloody  deeds, 
of  its  promoters.  This  was  enhanced  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
the  French  Republic,  aided  by  the  Anti- Federalists,  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war,  on  the  side  of 
France.  Genet,  the  French  minister,  undertook  to  fit  out  priva- 
teers in  Charleston.  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality (1793),  which  was  followed  by  a  Neutrality  Act  of  Congress 
(1794).  When  Ge net  had  the  effrontery  to  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people,  at  the  demand  of  Washington  he  was  recalled. 

Jay's  Treaty.  —  The  contest  of  parties  reached  its  climax  in 
connection  with  Jay's  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  (1794), — a 
treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay,  chief  justice,  whom  Washington 
had  sent  as  envoy  to  London.  There  were  mutual  grounds  of 
complaint  between  the  two  countries.  The  British  had  not  sur- 
rendered the  Western  military  posts,  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
"  impressing  seamen."  This  last  practice  was  founded  on  the 
claim  that  a  British  subject  can  never  become  the  subject  of 
another  country,  and  that,  moreover,  his  military  service  may 
be  always  called  for  by  his  sovereign.  When  almost  all  Europe 
was  at  war,  the  carrying  trade  naturally  fell,  to  a  large  extent, 
into  American  hands ;  hence,  it  was  alleged,  many  English  sailors 
deserted  to  get  employment  in  American  ships.  The  British 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  to  visit  foreign  vessels,  and  to 
take  from  their  decks  the  sailors  who  were  asserted  to  be  British 
subjects.  The  English,  on  their  part,  complained  that  the  treaty 
stipulations  as  to  debts  due  in  America  to  British  subjects  had  not 
been  observed.  Jay's  Treaty  provided  for  the  giving-up  of  the 
Western  posts,  according  to  the  previous  stipulation ;  but  said 
nothing  respecting  the  right  of  impressment,  which  the  British 
at  that  time  would  never  have  consented  to  relinquish.  It  was 
alleged,  also,  that  in  other  features  the  treaty  favored  England 
unwarrantably,  and  unfairly  in  relation  to  France.  It  encountered 
violent  opposition  from  the  Republicans  ;  but  it  was  approved  by 
Washington,  and  the  legislative  measures  for  carrying  it  out  were 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  slender  majority, 
obtained  through  the  eloquence  of  Fisher  Ames,  a  member  from 
Massachusetts. 

New  States :  Inventions.  —  According  to  the  census  of  1 790, 
there  were  somewhat  less  than  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
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United  States.  Virginia  was  the  most  populous  State ;  next  to 
Virginia  stood  Pennsylvania,  then  North  Carolina,  and,  fourth  in 
order,  Massachusetts.  A  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion were  negro  slaves.  Vermont,  the  territory  of  which  had  been 
claimed  by  both  New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  was  the  first  new 
State  admitted  to  the  Union  (1791).  A  genius  for  mechanical 
invention  early  manifested  itself  in  the  country.  Eli  Whitney  in- 
vented the  cotton-gin  (1792),  for  separating  the  seed  from  the 
fiber  of  the  cotton-plant,  —  a  machine  which  indirectly  lent  a 
powerful  impulse  to  the  production  of  cotton.  In  1788  John 
Fitch  was  running  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  River ;  but  the 
construction  of  a  steamboat  with  side-paddles  was  due  to  the  in- 
ventive talent  of  Robert  Fulton  (1807).  Emigration  from  the 
Atlantic  border  to  the  West  took  three  principal  routes,  —  one 
from  New  England  and  New  York,  through  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk ;  the  second,  through  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies ; 
and  the  third,  across  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  south  into  the  Ohio.  In  1792  Kentucky,  settled  mainly  by 
emigrants  over  the  last-mentioned  path,  was  made  a  State.  The 
next  State  to  be  admitted  was  Tennessee  (1795).  The  new  settlers 
carried  into  the  West  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  several  com- 
munities which  they  had  left.  South  of  the  Ohio,  negro  slavery 
was  introduced.  A  treaty  with  Spain  (in  1795)  secured  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

Washington's  Retirement  and  Death.  —  Washington  himself 
was  not  exempt  from  bitter  partisan  attack  in  public  prints.  On 
his  retirement  from  office,  he  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hamilton,  a  Farewell  Address  to  the  people,  in  which  he  exhorted 
them  to  maintain  the  Union  as  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty,  and 
warned  them  against  "entangling  alliances"  with  European  powers. 
The  deep  and  universal  sorrow  which  was  felt  when  he  died  (1799) 
was  a  tribute  as  exalted  as  any  nation  ever  paid  to  a  fallen  hero 
and  benefactor. 

Adams:  Rupture  of  the  Federal  Party. — John  Adams,  a  Fed- 
eralist, succeeded  Washington  as  president ;  and  Jefferson  became 
vice-president  (1797).  The  French  had  seized  a  large  number  of 
American  vessels,  on  the  pretense  that  they  were  affording  aid  to 
England.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  war,  the  President  sent 
out  a  special  mission  to  France  ;  but  the  commissioners  —  Pinckney, 
Gerry,  and  Marshall — were  told  by  the  Directory  that  they  must 
pay  money  as  a  bribe  before  they  could  be  received,  and  were 
finally  ordered  to  quit  the  country  (i  797) .  The  phrase  of  Pinckney, 
"  Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute,"  expressed 
the  universal  feeling.  The  report  of  the  insulted  envoys  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  American  people,  and  moved  Congress  to  pre- 
pare for  war.  Washington  was  made  general  of  all  the  forces  to 
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be  raised,  and  he  appointed  Hamilton  to  be  second  in  command. 
Hostilities  had  really  commenced  ;  the  Federalists  were  eager  for 
a  declaration  of  war ;  but  President  Adams,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  cabinet,  suddenly  nominated  to  the  senate  another 
ambassador  to  France.  He  had  previously  become  assured  that 
such  a  messenger  would  be  well  received.  Napoleon  having  come 
into  power,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  him  (1800).  The  course 
of  the  President,  however,  gave  mortal  offense  to  the  adherents  of 
Hamilton,  and  fatally  divided  the  Federal  party.  Hamilton  and 
his  supporters  became  wholly  alienated  from  Adams,  so  that  the 
triumph  of  the  Republicans  was  rendered  certain. 

"  Resolutions  of  '98."  —  The  violence  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
administration,  which  were  made  partly  by  foreign  emissaries,  had 
caused  the  Federalists  (1797)  to  pass  the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 
The  first  authorized  the  President  to  order  out  of  the  country 
aliens  who  were  conspiring  against  its  peace.  Its  operation  was 
limited  to  two  years.  The  second  punished  seditious  libels  upon 
the  government  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  These  acts  provoked 
a  storm  of  opposition.  Under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson,  and  of 
Madison,  who  was  now  one  of  his  supporters,  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1 798-99  were  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
those  States.  These  resolves  affirmed  the  right  of  a  State  to  judge 
of  the  constitutionality  and  validity  of  an  Act  of  Congress.  They 
were  interpreted  as  an  assertion  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  State 
rights. 

Purchase  of  Louisiana.  —  In  1800  Jefferson  was  raised  to  the 
Presidency,  and  Aaron  Burr,  a  scheming  politician  of  the  Repub- 
lican school,  was  made  vice-president. 

At  that  time,  and  until  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  (1804),  the 
electors  voted  for  two  persons,  without  designating  either  for  the  presidency 
or  the  vice-presidency.  The  candidate  having  the  highest  number  of  votes 
became  president.  As  Jefferson  and  Burr  had  an  equal  number,  the  choice 
between  them  for  the  highest  office  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  obnoxious  laws  of  the  preceding  administration  were  re- 
pealed. One  of  the  most  important  events  under  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration was  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France,  which 
had  acquired  it  from  Spain.  Napoleon  knew  that  he  could  not 
keep  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  readily  sold  it 
for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Thereby  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  was  doubled  in  its  extent.  The  whole  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  New  Orleans,  was 
added  to  the  country,  together  wfth  whatever  claim  France  had  to 
West  Florida,  Texas,  and  the  district  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Ohio,  composed  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  north- 
west territory,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1803. 
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In  the  first  fifteen  years  after  the  government  was  organized,  there  are 
four  things  that  affected  powerfully  the  character  and  career  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  was  the  influence  of  Washington  in  inspiring  attachment 
to  the  Union.  The  second  was  the  genius  of  Hamilton  in  creating  an  efficient 
administration  of  the  new  civil  polity.  The  third  was  the  democratic  politi- 
cal tendency  fostered  by  Jefferson.  The  fourth  was  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  national  territory  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  insuring  the  extension  of  the 
Union,  and  preventing  the  rise  of  rival  political  communities  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

War  with  the  Algerines.  —  The  pirates  of  Algiers,  Morocco, 
and  the  other  Barbary  States,  demanded  tribute  of  American  ves- 
sels on  the  Mediterranean.  The  first  exploits  of  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  were  in  combats  with  these  marauders  (1801-5). 
Decatur  performed  the  exploit  of  burning  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
the  American  ship  Philadelphia,  which  the  Tripolitans  had  cap- 
tured (1804).  Derne  was  captured,  and  Tripoli  bombarded. 
Finally  a  treaty  put  an  end  to  the  exaction  of  tribute  ( 1 805 ) . 

An  event  that  deeply  moved  the  whole  country  was  the  killing  of  Hamil- 
ilton  by  Burr  in  a  duel  (1804).  Burr  was  afterwards  charged  with  an  inten- 
tion to  form  a  new  government  on  the  south-western  borders  of  th'e  United 
States.  He  was  tried  for  treason  (1807),  and  not  convicted,  although  many 
have  believed  him  to  be  guilty. 

Causes  of  the  War  of  1812-15. — The  great  European  wars 
brought  the  United  States  into  serious  difficulties,  principally  in 
regard  to  questions  relating  to  commerce.  Attempts  were  made 
by  the  European  nations  to  establish  blockades  by  mere  enact- 
ment, without  actual  and  sufficient  occupation  of  the  ports  which 
were  declared  to  be  closed.  The  tendency  of  the  British  Orders 
in  council,  and  of  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  (p.  528), 
was  "  to  grind  to  pieces  the  few  remaining  neutral  powers."  These 
were  in  effect  cut  off  from  trade  with  both  Continental  and  English 
ports  by  the  ordinances  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  belligerents, 
the  penalty  being  the  confiscation  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
such  traffic.  Such  were  the  restrictions  upon  neutrals,  that  a 
great  number  of  American  ships  were  seized  and  confiscated  by 
English  and  French  cruisers.  In  addition  to  these  grievances,  the 
Leander,  a  British  ship,  exercised  the  pretended  right  of  impress- 
ment by  firing  on  an  American  trading-sloop  (1806)  ;  and  in 
like  manner  another  British  vessel,  the  Leopard,  fired  on  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  which  was  not  prepared  for  resistance,  and 
took  four  men  from  its  crew  (June  22,  1807).  In  retaliation, 
Jefferson  ordered  all  British  ships  of  war  to  leave  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  Then  followed  the  Embargo,  embracing  a  succes- 
sion of  enactments  of  Congress,  which  forbade  American  vessels 
to  leave  the  harbors  of  the  United  States  for  Europe,  and  forbade 
European  vessels  to  land  cargoes  in  American  ports.  The  result 
of  this  measure  was  to  smite  American  commerce  with  an  utter 
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paralysis.  The  ships  rotted  at  the  wharves.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  Embargo,  especially  in  the  Eastern  commercial  States,  was 
such  that  in  Jefferson's  second  term  it  was  repealed.  It  was  fol- 
lowed (1809)  by  the  Non- Intercourse  Act,  prohibiting  commerce 
with  France  and  England.  The  British  Orders  in  Council  were 
then,  in  a  measure,  relaxed,  as  was  the  practical  enforcement  against 
our  vessels  of  the  Berlin  Decree.  In  1812,  the  French  rescinded 
their  obnoxious  decrees  ;  and  the  English  immediately  took  the  same 
step,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  war  with  the  United  States. 
Events  of  the  War  in  1812  and  1813. — James  Madison,  a 
wise  and  moderate  statesman  of  the  Republican  party,  became 
president  in  1809.  He  was  personally  averse  to  engaging  in  war 
with  Great  Britain ;  but  the  exasperation  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  pressure  of  the  younger  leaders  of  his  party,  — 
Calhoun,  Clay,  and  Lowndes,  —  moved  him  to  a  reluctant  consent. 
The  war,  which  was  declared  in  1812,  was  bitterly  opposed  in  the 
New-England  States,  where  the  strength  of  the  Federalists  chiefly 
lay.  By  them  the  real  motive  of  it  was  considered  to  be  partiality 
for  France.  The  treasury  was  nearly  empty  ;  there  were  but  few 
ships  of  war,  and  only  a  small  land  force  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  made  up  in  part  of  raw  recruits.  Before  this  time,  the 
North-western  Indians,  under  Tecumseh,  whom  the  British  were 
suspected  of  inciting  to  war,  had  been  defeated  at  Tippecanoe 
(1811),  by  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor  of  Indiana.  The 
war  with  England  opened  inauspiciously  with  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  by  Gen.  William  Hull  to  Gen.  Brock  (Aug.  16,  1812), 
and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  invade  Canada  at  Qneenstown. 
On  the  sea,  however,  the  Americans  had  successes  which  rilled 
them  with  pride  and  exultation.  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  captured  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  and  brought 
his  prisoners  to  Boston.  Decatur,  captain  of  \heUnited  States, 
brought  the  Macedonian  as  a  prize  into  the  harbor  of  New  York. 
The  Constitution  destroyed  the  Java  ;  but  the  Chesapeake,  whose 
captain  was  killed,  surrendered  to  the  Shannon.  Privateers  were 
fitted  out,  which  captured  several  hundreds  of  British  ships  and 
several  thousands  of  prisoners.  In  1813  Perry  defeated  the 
English  fleet  on  Lake  Erie.  His  victory  gave  the  Americans  the , 
command  of  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan.  Harrison  defeated 
the  British  and  Indians,  —  who  had  been  driven  to  abandon 
Michigan,  —  near  the  River  Thames  in  Canada.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  navy  was  much  more  successful  than  the  army.  The 
Americans  had  taken  possession  of  Mobile,  which  they  as  well 
as  the  Spanish  claimed ;  but  the  Creek  Indians  were  incited  by 
the  Spaniards  to  engage  in  hostilities.  Forces  from  Tennessee, 
under  Andrew  Jackson,  and  troops  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi, 
fought  the  Creeks  with  success. 
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The  War  in  1814-15.  —  In  1814  a  third  attempt  of  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Gen.  Brown,  to  invade  Canada,  produced  no  decisive 
result.  There  was  hard  fighting.  The  British  were  routed  at  Chip- 
pew  a  ;  and  they  were  repulsed  at  Lundy's  Lane,  opposite  Niagara 
Falls,  by  Lieut,  (afterwards  General)  Winfield  Scott.  Napoleon  had 
now  been  defeated  ;  and  the  English  sent  twelve  thousand  troops, 
who  had  served  under  Wellington  in  Spain,  to  Canada,  to  invade 
the  United  States  from  the  north,  while  another  army  was  to  make 
an  invasion  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  A  fleet  under  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  and  burned  the  Capitol  and  other 
public  buildings  at  Washington  (Aug.  24,  1814).  An  attack  was 
made  on  Baltimore  by  a  British  fleet,  but  was  bravely  repelled. 
The  defeat  of  the  British  fleet  near  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
by  Commodore  Macdonough  (Sept.  n,  1814),  resulted  in  the 
retreat  of  the  British  army,  which  was  besieging  that  place, 
to  Canada.  New  Orleans  was  defended  by  General  Jackson.  The 
British  under  Pakenham  and  Gibbs  attacked  his  works,  but  were 
defeated  and  withdrew  (Jan.  8,  1815).  The  town  was  protected 
from  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet  by  the  fort.  Before  the 
battle,  peace  had  been  concluded,  but  the  news  had  not  reached 
this  country. 

The  Hartford  Convention.  —  The  antagonism  to  the  war  in  the  New 

England  States  found  expression  in  the  call  of  a  convention  at  Hfirtford, 
where  their  delegates  met  (Dec.  15,  1814).  These  States  complained,  that 
while  their  commerce  and  fisheries  were  ruined,  there  was  no  protection 
afforded  to  their  sea-coast.  Stonington  in  Connecticut  had  been  bombarded, 
and  Castine  in  Maine  had  been  captured.  They  denied,  also,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Government  had  the  power  over  the  State  militia  which  it  claimed.  For 
these  and  other  grievances,  they  sought  for  a  remedy  "  not  repugnant  to 
their  obligations  as  members  of  the  Union."  They  declared  that  measures 
of  the  General  Government  which  are  palpable  violations  of  the  Constitution 
are  void,  and  that  the  States  injuriously  affected  might  severally  protect  their 
citizens  from  the  operation  of  them,  by  such  means  as  the  several  States 
should  judge  it  wise  to  adopt ;  but  they  disavowed  the  right  or  intent  to  break 
up  the  Union.  The  effect  of  the  convention  was  to  bring  great  popular  dis- 
credit on  the  Federalists,  and  to  seal  their  doom  as  a  distinct  party. 

Treaty  of  Peace :  Algiers.  —  In  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (Dec.  24, 
1814),  provisions  were  made  for  denning  boundaries  as  settled  by 
previous  treaties,  and  an  engagement  was  made  on  both  sides  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  maritime 
rights  and  the  impressment  of  seamen.  This  last  practice  was, 
however,  discontinued,  although  it  was  never  renounced.  The  war 
left  the  disputes  that  caused  it  just  where  they  were.  Many  then 
and  since  have  regarded  it  as  really  undertaken  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  United  States,  in  order  to  help  one  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  great  struggle  then  going  forward  between  England  and 
France.  Whether  this  view  be  just,  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the 
war  imparted  to  Americans  the  consciousness  of  power  and  nation- 
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ality.  The  connection  between  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
broken  off  at  the  Revolution,  because,  as  Turgot  once  said,  colo- 
nies are  like  fruits  which  only  stay  on  the  tree  until  they  are  ripe. 
But  the  conflict  was  not  over  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of 
1783.  Bancroft  has  called  the  war  of  1812-15  "the  second  war 
of  independence."  Nothing  lent  it  this  character  so  much  as  the 
naval  victories  won  by  the  United  States,  which  gave  them  a  stand- 
ing among  the  nations.  In  1 8 1 5  a  squadron  under  Decatur  was 
sent  to  Algiers,  and  the  Barbary  States  were  compelled  to  give  up 
by  treaties  all  their  demands. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  SCIENCE  (1789-1815). 

New  Spirit  in  Literature.  —  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  literature  broke  away 
from  the  artificial  rules  and  the  one-sided  intellectual  tone  of  the 
"  classical  "  school,  —  that  school  which  had  prevailed  through 
the  influence  of  the  French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  new  era  was  marked  by  more  spontaneity,  and  a  return  to 
nature,  and  by  a  more  free  rein  given  to  imagination  and  feeling. 
"  Romanticism,"  a  general  designation  of  the  results  of  this  new 
movement  as  contrasted  with  the  "classical"  period,  sometimes 
ran  out  into  extravagances  of  sentiment,  and  an  exaggerated  relish 
for  the  mediaeval  spirit. 

Writers  in  Italy  and  in  France.  —  In  Italy,  there  were  few  writers 
of  distinction.  Monti  (1754-1828)  was  a  poet  full  of  harmony  and  elegance, 
a  follower,  but  with  unequal  steps,  of  Alfieri.  Another  of  the  same  school 
is  the  patriotic  poet,  Ugo  Foscolo  (1778-1827),  a  master  of  his  native  tongue. 
The  poems  of  Pindemonte  (1753-1828)  are  graceful  and  pathetic.  Leopardi 
(1798-1837)  mingles  sublimity  with  pathos.  Of  the  Italian  historians  of  this 
period,  Botta  (1766-1837),  who  published  a  history  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  histories  of  Italy,  is  a  clear  writer,  with  a  talent  for  vivid  descrip- 
tion'. In  France,  Chateaubriand  (1768-1848),  who  figured  both  in  political 
life  and  as  a  prolific  and  brilliant  author,  by  his  Genius  of  Christianity  and 
many  other  productions  gained  great  celebrity,  —more,  however,  by  charms 
of  style  and  sentiment,  than  by  weight  of  matter.  Madame  de  Stael  (1766- 
1817)  was  the  daughter  of  Necker.  Between  her  and  Napoleon  there  was  a 
mutual  hostility.  She  wrote  Corinne,  Delphine,  —  "  in  which  she  idealizes  her- 
self,"—  a  work  on  Germany,  and  various  other  productions.  She  was  versa- 
tile, vigorous  in  thought,  and  humane  in  her  temper  and  spirit.  In  philosophy, 
a  believing  and  spiritual  school,  in  opposition  to  materialism,  was  founded 
by  Maine  de  Biran  (1766-1824),  Royer-Collard  (1763-1846),  and  Benjamin 
Constant.  De  Maistre  (1755-1852)  wrote  ably  on  the  side  of  authority  and  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

English  Poetry.  —  Literature  in  England,  especially  in  the  department 
of  poetry,  casting  off  the  trammels  of  the  classical  school,  in  which  Dryden 
and  Pope  were  foremost,  entered  on  a  new  and  splendid  era.  Whether  it 
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dwelt  on  external  nature  or  human  passions  and  experiences,  it  appealed  to 
sensibility.  It  was  no  more  exclusively,  or  in  the  main,  an  address  to  the 
understanding.  Cowper  (1731-1800)  set  the  example  of  genuine  naturalness, 
and  of  interest  in  nature  and  in  every-day  life.  Robert  Burns,  a  Scottish 
peasant  (1759-1796),  by  his  wonderful  union  of  tenderness,  passion,  and 
humor,  with  poetic  fancy  and  simplicity  of  diction,  was  more  than  the  poet 
of  a  single  nation.  Wordsworth  (1770-1850)  blended  in  his  poems  a  delight 
in  rural  and  mountain  scenery,  with  a  deep  vein  of  pensive  thought  and  sen- 
timent. If  he  wrote  dull  pages,  even  the  severest  critics  allow  that  in  The 
Excursion  there  are  most  beautiful  "  oases  in  the  desert ; "  while  in  such  poems 
as  the  Ode  on  the  Power  of  Sound,  the  Intimations  of  Immortality  from  the 
Recollections  of  Childhood,  and  Laodamia,  there  are  passages  not  excelled 
since  Milton.  A  more  sustained  fervor  of  feeling  and  imagination  belonged 
to  Byron  (1788-1824),  who,  notwithstanding  his  morbid  egotism  and  offenses 
against  morality,  combined  passion  with  beauty,  and  was  never  dull.  Wal- 
ter Scott  (1771-1832)  exhibited  in  his  narrative  poems  the  spirit  of  the  roman- 
tic school,  with  none  of  its  sentimentality  or  extravagance.  Coleridge  (1772- 
1834),  the  author  of  Christabel  and  The  Ancient  Mariner,  was  a  highly  origi- 
nal poet,  as  well  as  a  philosopher.  Southey  (1774-1843),  with  less  genius,  was 
a  man  of  letters,  prolific  both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  Shelley  and  Keats  had 
a  much  higher  gift  of  imagination.  Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Moore  are  names  of 
distinction,  although  less  illustrious  than  those  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
Scott  and  Byron.  Walter  Savage  Landor  (1775-1864),  a  poet  and  the  author 
of  Imaginary  Conversations,  and  other  prose  writings,  was  master  of  a  style 
of  extraordinary  power  and  purity. 

English  Prose  Writers.  —  In  novel-writing,  Miss  Austen,  Miss  Porter, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  preceded  Walter  Scott.  Waverley,  the  first  in  the  series 
of  Scoffs  novels,  appeared  anonymously  in  1814.  In  1802  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  first  of  the  noted  critical  quarterlies,  began  its  existence,  under 
the  editorship  of  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  numbered  among  its  writers  Brougham, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1809  the  Quarterly  Review, 
the  organ  of  the  Tories  as  the  Edinburgh  Review  represented  the  Whigs, 
began,  with  Gifford  for  its  editor.  Among  the  essayists  of  that  time,  in  a 
lighter  vein,  were  John  Wilson  (  "Christopher  North"  ),  poet  and  critic  in 
one ;  and  the  genial  humorist,  the  friend  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb.  John  Foster  (1770-1843)  was  an  original  essayist  on  grave 
themes.  In  philosophy,  Dugald  Stewart  (1753-1828),  a  clear  and  fluent  ex- 
positor, and  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1821),  kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  Scot- 
tish school  founded  by  Reid.  Burke,  Alison,  and  Jeffrey  wrote  on  beauty, 
and  on  the  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Mackintosh,  a  statesman  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, wrote  on  ethics.  Coleridge,  inspired  by  the  German  thinkers  Kant  and 
Schilling,  through  his  philosophical  fragments  and  theological  essays  did 
much  to  create  a  new  current  in  English  philosophical  and  religious  thought. 
Jeremy  Bentham  (1748-1832)  was  less  eminent  as  a  metaphysician  than  as  a 
contributor,  through  his  writings,  to  legislative  reform. 

American  Writers. —  In  America,  the  political  writings  of  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Jay,  Madison,  Marshall,  and  Ames,  have  a  permanent 
value.  Their  letters  and  the  letters  of  Washington  are  written  in  clear  and 
manly  English.  Lindley  Murray  (1745-1826)  published  (1795)  an  English 
Grammar,  which  superseded  all  others.  In  theology,  there  were  a  number 
of  vigorous  thinkers  and  writers,  such  as  the  younger  President  Edwards, 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Bellamy,  Emmons,  J.  M.  Mason,  and  Dwight.  Dwighfs 
System  of  Theology  was  much  read  in  England  and  Scotland.  Belles-lettres 
literature  in  America  was  in  its  infancy.  There  was  a  triad  of  poets,  —  Trum- 
bull,  a  humorous  writer  (1750-1831),  Joel  Barlow  (1755-1812),  and  Dwight 
(1752-1817);  all  of  them  survivors  of  the  school  of  Pope.  Their  patriotic 
feeling  was  their  chief  merit,  but  Barlow  and  Dwight  each  wrote  one  excel- 
lent hymn. 
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German  Authors.  —  One  of  the  most  versatile  and  stimulating  of  Ger- 
man writers  was  Herder  (1741-1803).  Full  of  imagination  and  spirit,  he 
made  his  quickening  influence  felt  as  a  theologian,  critic,  philosopher,  and 
philologist.  His  name  is  in  somem  easure  eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  his  two 
great  associates  at  Weimar,  Goethe  (1749-1832)  and  Schiller  (1759-1805).  By 
the  universality  of  his  genius,  which  was  equally  exalted  in  the  sphere  of  criti- 
cism and  of  original  production,  Goethe  is,  by  common  consent,  the  foremost 
of  German  authors.  His  dramas,  especially  Tasso,  Egniont,  and  Faust,  and 
his  pastoral  epic,  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
poems ;  but  many  of  his  minor  pieces  are  marked  by  exquisite  harmony  and 
beauty.  Schiller,  with  less  repose  and  a  less  profound  artistic  feeling,  yet 
from  his  humane  impulses  and  fire  of  emotion  stands  closer  to  the  popular 
heart.  Korner  (1791-1813),  and  Arndt  (1769-1860),  the  author  of  the  song, 
"Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland,"  were  patriotic  lyrists  of  high  merit. 
Uhland  (1787-1862)  is  a  ballad-writer,  not  surpassed  in  this  species  of  com- 
position by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  "  Romantic  School,"  with  its 
predilection  for  the  Middle  Ages,  included  Novalis,  Tieck,  and  also  the  two 
brothers  Schlegel,  who  were  critics  rather  than  poets.  One  of  the  most  unique 
and  original  of  the  German  writers  was  Jean  Paul  Richter  (1763-1825), 
essentially  a  philosopher  and  moralist,  yet  with  a  pervading  element  of  humor 
and  pathos. 

German  Philosophy.  —  In  philosophy,  the  first  name  in  the  order  of 
time  and  of  merit  is  that  of  Immamiel  Kant  (1724-1804).  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  is  the  most  important  of  his  productions.  He  showed,  against 
Hume,  that  the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  self,  etc.,  are  not  products  of  ima- 
gination, or  due  to  a  mere  custom  of  thought,  but  are  from  within,  and  are 
necessary  and  universal.  In  the  Critique  of  the  Practical  Reason  he  found  the 
real  basis  of  faith  in  God,  free-will,  and  immortality,  in  our  moral  nature.  On 
all  the  topics  which  he  treated,  he  was  both  earnest  and  profound.  On  the 
basis  of  a  portion  of  his  teaching,  subsequent  speculative  philosophers  reared 
a  system  of  idealism  and  pantheism.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  are  Fichte 
(1762-1814),  who  held  that  the  world  external  to  the  mind  has  no  existence; 
Schelling  (1775-1854),  who  taught  that  nature  and  mind  are  at  bottom  one 
and  the  same  substance,  in  different  manifestations;  and  Hegel  (1770-1831), 
who  resolved  all  being  into  a  realm  of  ideas,  a  self-existent  and  self-develop- 
ing thought-world. 

Among  the  numerous  writers  in  other  departments  in  this  period,  the 
brothers  Alexander  von  Htimboldt'a.\\&  William  von  Humboldt  were  eminent,  — 
the  former  in  natural  science  and  as  an  explorer ;  the  latter  in  political 
science,  criticism,  and  philology. 

Painting  and  Sculpture.  —  In  Italy,  a  great  sculptor  —  the  greatest 
since  Michael  Angela  —  appeared  in  the  person  of  Canova  (1747-1822) ;  who, 
however,  was  equaled  by  an  Englishman,  John  Flaxman  (1755-1826).  An 
eminent  follower  of  Canoz>a  was  Thorwaldsen  (1770-1844),  a  Dane.  Dan- 
necker,  a  German  sculptor  ( 1758-1844),  excelled  in  portrait  statues.  Another 
German  sculptor,  the  founder  of  a  school,  was  Rauch  (1774-1857),  whose 
statues  are  faithful,  yet  idealized,  likenesses.  A  famous  French  painter  in 
this  period  was  David,  whose  pictures,  in  the  classic  style,  lack  force  and 
warmth.  Many  of  his  scholars  attained  to  high  proficiency  in  the  art.  Horace 
Vernet  (1789-1863)  and  Paul  Delaroche  (1797-1856)  chose  their  subjects  from 
modern  European  history.  The  modern  German  school  of  painting  was 
founded  by  Overbeck,  Von  Schadow,  and  Cornelius.  The  greatest  English 
painter  after  Hogarth  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1723-1792),  whose  portraits 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  Almost  or  quite  on  a  level  with  him 
was  Gainsborough  (1727-1788).  Benjamin  West  (1738-1820)  was  by  birth  an 
American,  as  was  Copley,  an  artist  of  superior  talents  (1739-1815).  Lawrence 
(1765-1830)  was  a  British  painter  whose  portraits  have  a  high  historical 
value.  The  greatest  of  the  English  landscape  painters  is  Turner  (1775-1851). 
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John  Trumbull  (1756-1843),  an  American,  painted  spirited  battle-pieces,  and 
miniature  portraits  of  decided  artistic  merit.  Washington  Allston  (1780-1843), 
another  American  painter,  produced  works  admired  for  their  warmth  of 
color,  and  for  the  refined  feeling  expressed  in  them. 

Music. —  The  great  German  musicians  Haydn  and  Mozart  were  followed 
by  an  equal  or  greater  genius  in  music,  Beethoven  (1770-1827).  At  the  head 
of  the  school  of  German  song-writers  is  Schubert  (1797-1828).  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  German  composers  was  Weber  (1786-1826). 

Physical  and  Natural  Science.  —  The  most  brilliant  discoveries  in 
astronomy  were  made  by  the  French  philosopher  Laplace,  whose  Mecanique 
Celeste  made  an  epoch  in  that  science.  Dr.  Thomas  Young  (1773-1829)  did 
much  to  explain  the  true  theory  of  the  tides,  and  to  confirm  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light.  Others  eminent  in  the  progress  of  optics  are  Fresnel  (1788- 
1827),  Biot,  Arago, —  all  French  physicists, — and  Sir  David  Brewster.  La- 
voisier (1743-1794)  infused  a  new  spirit  into  chemical  science.  Priestley 
(1733-1804)  discovered  oxygen  and  other  gases.  Dalton  (1766-1844)  is  the 
author  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  composition  of  matter.  Sir  Humphry 
Dazy  added  to  chemical  knowledge,  and,  simultaneously  with  George  Stephen- 
son,  invented  the  safety-lamp  for  miners.  Berzelius  (1779-1848),  a  Swedish 
chemist,  and  Gay-Lnssac  (1778-1850),  a  Frenchman,  are  great  names  in  the 
history  of  this  science.  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  animal  electricity,  and  Volta, 
the  inventor  of  the  galvanic  pile,  stimulated  others  to  fruitful  experiments 
in  this  branch  of  study.  Lamarck  (1744-1829)  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
modern  advocates  of  the  origin  of  species  by  development.  Cuvier  (1769- 
1832),  the  greatest  naturalist  of  modern  times,  made  most  important  obser- 
vations in  comparative  anatomy,  and  "established  many  of  the  positive  laws 
of  geology  and  paleontology."  Geology  first  assumed  the  place  of  a  science 
through  the  labors  of  Werner  (1750-1817),  a  German  mineralogist.  There 
were  two  classes  of  geologists,  —  the  Neptunians,  or  Wernerians,  who  as- 
cribed rocks  to  aqueous  deposition  exclusively;  and  the  Vulcanians,  or 
Huttonists,  —  adherents  of  the  view  of  Dr.  Hutton  (1726-1797)  of  Edinburgh, 
—  who  attributed  many  of  them  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  Geological  Society 
of  London  was  founded  in  1807.  Among  discoveries  of  practical  utility  in 
science,  the  discovery  of  vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  small-pox,  by 
yenner  (1749-1823),  an  English  physician,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable. 

LITERATURE:  See  the  lists  on  pp.  16,  359, 497;  also  President  A.  D.  White's  list,  with  criti- 
cal notes,  attached  to  Morris's  The  French  Revolution  and  First  Empire  (in  "  Epochs  of 
History"),  and  Adams's  Manual;  the  Histories  of  ALISON  (Tory),  Louis  BLANC,  CAR- 
LYLE,  JOMINI  (Histoire  Critique  et  Miiitaire  ties  Guerres  de  Revolution),  LANFREY, 
Histoire  de  Napoleon,  Leo,  MICHELET  (7vols.),  MIGNET,  MORRIS,  VON  SYBEL  (4  vols.), 
THIERS,  TAINE,  L.  HAUSSER;  Madame  de  Remusat's  Memoirs;  Metternich's  Memoirs 
(5  vpls.) ;  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  I.  (3  vols.);  J.  W.  Croker,  Early 
Period  of  the  French  Revolution;  SEELEY,  Life  of  Stein. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE'S  L'Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution;  P.Janet's  Philosophic  de  la 
Revolution  Francaise  ;  Quinet,  La  Revolution  ;  The  Essays  on  the  Revolution,  by  BURKE, 
MACKINTOSH,  Croker;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Mirabeau  and  Barere;  Lamartine's  The  Giron- 
dists ;  A.  YOUNG'S  Travels  in  France  in  i?87-8S-8()  (London,  1794);  C.  K.  ADAMS'S 
Democracy  and  Monarchy  in  France  ;  J.  Adolphus,  History  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  George  III.  (7  vols.) ;  Brougham's  Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen  (3  vols.) ;  Reeve't 
Royal  and  Republican  France  ;  the  novels  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 

TAINE,  History  of  English  Literature;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Literary  History  of  England 
in  the  end  of  the  i8th  and  beginning  of  the  iqth  centuries ;  ALLIBONE,  Dictionary  of 
British  and  A  merican  A  vthors  ;  Duyckinck,  Cyclopedia  of  A  merican  Literature, 
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PERIOD  V. 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA  (1815)  TO  THE 
PRESENT  TIME. 


INTRODUCTION.      • 

Political  Changes  in  Europe.  —  The  aspiration  of  the  peoples 
of  Europe  after  constitutional  freedom  and  national  unity,  after  the 
yoke  of  Napoleon  had  been  thrown  off,  was  for  a  long  season 
baffled.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  lassitude  natural  after  the 
protracted  and  exhausting  wars,  and  more  to  the  combination  of 
the  principal  sovereigns,  instigated  by  the  love  of  power  and  the 
dread  of  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  popular 
yearning  from  being  gratified.  But  in  1830  —  when  half  of  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation  had  passed  by  —  the  overthrow  of  the  old 
Bourbon  line  of  kings  in  France  was  the  signal  for  disturbances 
and  changes  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  In  England,  at  about 
the  same  time,  there  began  an  era  of  constitutional  and  legislative 
reforms  which  effected  a  wider  diffusion  of  political  power.  In 
1848  —  after  a  second  interval  of  about  equal  length  —  another 
revolutionary  crisis  occurred.  At  the  same  time,  movements  in 
favor  of  communism  and  socialism  brought  in  a  new  peril.  Alarm 
felt  on  this  account,  by  the  middle  class  in  France,  was  one  im- 
portant aid  to  the  third  Napoleon  in  reviving  the  empire  in  France. 
The  condition  of  Europe — in  particular,  the  divided  state  of  Ger- 
many —  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  leading  influence  for  a  score 
of  years  in  European  politics.  The  unification  of  Germany,  which 
began  in  the  triumph  of  Prussia  over  Austria,  was  completed  in 
Napoleon's  downfall  through  the  Franco- German  war.  The  uni^ 
fication  of  Italy,  to  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  contributed  by  the 
French  alliance  with  Piedmont  against  Austria,  was  consummated 
under  Victor  Emmanuel,  after  his  cooperation  with  Prussia  in  her 
great  struggle  with  Austria.  Thus  Germany  and  Italy  reached 
the  goal  to  which  they  had  looked  with  desire  and  hope  at  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1815. 

America.  —  On  the  Western  Continent,  Mexico  and  the  South- 
American  dependencies  of  Spain  and  Portugal  gained  their  inde- 
pendence in  connection  with  political  revolutions  in  the  European 
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countries  to  which  they  had  been  attached.  The  United  States, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  favored  by  great  material  advan- 
tages, advanced  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  Discord,  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  South,  brought  on  at  last  the  Civil  War,  which  terminated  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Confederate  States  and  their  restoration  to 
the  Union,  in  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  in  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  by  Constitutional  amendment. 

Military  System  in  Europe.  —  During  this  period,  in  Europe 
there  has  been  a  wide  diffusion  of  popular  education.  But  a 
serious  hinderance  in  the  way  of  physical  comfort  and  general 
improvement  in  the  principal  European  states  has  long  existed, 
in  the  immense  standing  armies  and  costly  military  system  which 
their  mutual  jealousies  and  apprehensions  have  caused  them  to 
keep  up. 

Science  and  Invention.  —  This  period  outstrips  all  previous 
eras  as  regards  the  progress  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences, 
and  of  invention  and  discovery  in  the  practical  applications  of 
science.  An  almost  miraculous  advance  has  taken  place  in  the 
means  of  travel  and  of  transmitting  thought.  There  has  been  an 
equally  marvelous  advance  in  devising  machinery  for  use  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  in  connection  with  labor  of  almost 
every  sort. 

Peace  and  Philanthropy.  —  The  vast  extension  of  commerce, 
with  its  interchange  of  products,  and  the  intercourse  which  is 
incidental  to  it,  has  proved  favorable  to  international  peace.  The 
better  understanding  of  economical  science,  by  bringing  to  view 
the  mischiefs  of  war  and  the  bad  policy  of  selfishness,  has  tended 
in  the  same  direction.  Philanthropy  has  manifested  itself  with 
new  energy  and  in  new  forms  of  activity.  A  quickened  and  more 
enlightened  zeal  has  been  shown  in  providing  for  the  infirm  and 
helpless,  and  for  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  soldier.  Mis- 
sionary undertakings,  for  the  conversion  and  civilizing  of  heathen 
nations,  have  been  a  marked  feature  of  the  age. 

Socialism.  —  The  "  industrial  age  "  had  its  own  perils  to  con- 
front. The  progress  of  manufactures  and  trade,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  unequally  distributed,  brought  fprward  new  questions 
pertaining  to  the  rights  and  reciprocal  aggressions  of  laborer  and 
capitalist.  Socialism,  with  novel  and  startling  doctrines  as  to  the 
right  of  property,  and  to  the  proper  function  of  the  state,  inau- 
gurated movements  of  grave  concern  to  the  order  and  well-being 
of  society. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EUROPE,  FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA  (1815)  TO  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1830. 

Germany :  the  Holy  Alliance.  —  The  years  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed the  War  of  Liberation  produced  a  signal  increase  of  thrift 
and  of  culture  in  Germany.  But  they  brought  also  a  grievous 
disappointment  of  ardent  political  hopes.  There  was  a  feeling  of 
national  brotherhood,  which  that  struggle  had  engendered,  —  such 
a  feeling  as  Germans  had  not  experienced  for  centuries  before. 
Constitutional  government  and  German  unity  were  objects  of 
earnest  desire.  Frederick  William  III.,  the  king  of  Prussia  (1797- 
1840),  had  promised  his  people  a  constitution.  But  the  two  em- 
perors, Francis  I.  of  Austria  and  Alexander  of  Russia,  together 
with  Frederick  William,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Alexander,  — 
whose  mind  was  tinged  with  religious  mysticism,  —  formed  at  Paris 
(Sept.  26,  1815)  "the  Holy  Alliance"  a  covenant  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves,  in  dealing  with  their  subjects  and  in  their 
international  relations,  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  Christian  jus- 
tice and  charity.  They  invited  all  the  potentates  of  Europe,  except 
the  Sultan  and  the  Pope,  to  become  parties  to  this  sacred  compact. 
With  the  exception  of  George  IV.,  the  Prince  Regent  of  England, 
the  sovereigns  complied  with  the  request.  This  alliance,  although 
sincerely  meant,  turned  out  to  be  an  instrument  of  despotism. 
The  baleful  result  as  regards  Germany,  not  to  speak  now  of  the 
other  countries,  was  due  mainly  to  the  influence  of  Austria.  Fran- 
cis I.,  who  lived  until  18-35,  was  stubbornly  averse  to  every  move- 
ment that  in  the  least  favored  popular  freedom  and  constitutional 
government.  Supreme  in  his  counsels  for  a  whole  generation  was 
Metternich,  not  a  profound  statesman,  but  an  expert  diplomatist, 
who  labored,  generally  with  success,  to  stifle  every  effort  for  an  in- 
crease of  freedom  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
In  the  smaller  German  states,  especially  those  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  there  was  a  disposition  to  £ound 
a  constitutional  system ;  but  the  Prussian  government  followed  in 
the  wake  of  Austria,  and  Austria  stood  in  the  way  of  every  such 
innovation. 

Agitation  and  Reaction.  —  The  agitation  for  liberty  was  spe- 
cially rife  among  the  students  in  the  German  universities.  A 
demonstration  by  them  at  the  Wartburg  (1817),  in  commemora- 
tion of  Luther  and  of  the  victory  over  Napoleon  at  Leipsic,  —  in 
which  there  were  songs  and  speeches,  and  a  burning  of  anti-liberal 
books,  —  was  noticed  by  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  ministers;  and 
the  alleged  revolutionary  movements  of  students  were  denounced 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  This  reactionary  zeal  was  whetted  by 
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the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  a  German  poet,  who  was  hated  as  a  tool 
of  Russia  and  a  foe  of  liberty,  and  was  assassinated  by  George  Sand, 
a  fanatical  Prussian  student  (March  23,  1819).  Young  Sand  was 
executed  for  the  deed,  but  his  fate  drew  out  many  expressions  of 
pity  and  sympathy.  The  Diet  of  the  confederacy  (Sept.  20,  1819) 
adopted  what  were  called  the  Carlsbad  Resolutions,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  more  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  committees  of 
investigation  to  suppress  revolutionary  agitation,  and  a  strict  super- 
vision of  the  universities  by  the  governments.  All  the  states  were 
required  to  enforce  these  regulations.  The  liberal  party,  the  party 
of  freedom  and  unity,  still  subsisted,  especially  in  the  smaller  states, 
where  some  of  the  princes,  as  William  I.  of  Wurtemberg  (1819- 
1864)  and  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  (1825-1848),  entertained  compara- 
tively liberal  views. 

France  under  Louis  XVIII.  —  The  Congress  of  Aix-la-  Chapelle 
( 1818)  withdrew  the  army  of  occupation  left  by  the  allies  in  France. 
The  Pentarchy,  or  Five  Great  Powers,  pledged  themselves  to  the 
continued  maintenance  of  peace  by  means  of  conferences  and  con- 
gresses. Louis  XVIII.  (1814-1824),  although  inactive,  was  not 
void  of  good  sense,  and  was  disposed  to  accommodate  himself  to 
the  times.  But  the  court  party,  with  his  brother  the  Count  cTArtois 
at  its  head,  were  unyielding  in  their  despotic  ideas.  They  were  for 
restoring  the  system  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  increase  in  the 
liberal  members  of  the  Chamber,  or  legislative  assembly,  impelled 
Richelieu,  the  ultra-royalist  minister,  to  resign  (Dec.,  1818).  A 
more  liberal  man,  Decazes,  succeeded  him.  He  was  supported  by 
a  party  which  arose  at  this  time,  called  Doctrinaires  on  account  of 
a  certain  pedantic  spirit,  and  a  disposition  to  shape  political  action 
by  preconceived  theories  or  ideas,  which  was  imputed  to  them. 
In  their  ranks  were  Royer-Collard,  Guizot,  Villemain,  Barante,  and 
others.  They  advocated  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Among  the 
liberals  not  affiliated  with  them  was  La  Fayette,  who  had  joined 
the  Carbonari,  a  secret  society  for  promoting  liberty,  that  had  its 
origin  in  Italy. 

Tyranny  in  Spain.  —  In  1820  revolts  broke  out  against  the 
Bourbon  governments  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Ferdinand  VII.  had 
been  restored  to  liberty  by  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  had  returned 
to  the  Spanish  throne.  In  1812  the  Cortes  had  established  a  con- 
stitution with  a  system  of  parliamentary  government,  limited  pre- 
rogatives being  left  to  the  king.  In  favor  of  the  new  system  were 
the  educated  and  enlightened  class  generally.  But  —  as  was  not 
the  case  in  Germany  —  the  uprising  against  Napoleon  in  Spain  had 
owed  its  strength  very  much  to  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peas- 
antry, who,  while  they  hated  the  foreign  yoke,  clung  to  the  feudal 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  which  the  French  rulers  in  Spain,  as  far 
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as  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  swept  away.  Ferdinand  thus 
had  a  strong  support  in  his  movement  to  bring  back  the  former 
bigoted  and  exclusive  system.  He  wrested  the  national  property 
from  the  holders  to  whom  it  had  been  sold.  He  restored  the  In- 
quisition :  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  individuals  were  imprisoned 
for  their  opinions.  From  his  tyranny  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
escaped  into  France. 

South  American  Independence.  —  The  French  usurpation  in 
Spain  cost  that  country  its  American  colonies.  They  would  not 
submit  to  the  French  sovereignty,  and  after  its  fall  maintained 
their  independence.  Buenos  Ayres  broke  loose  from  Spain  in 
1810,  and  in  1819  formed  itself  into  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Paraguay  declined  a  union  with  Buenos  Ayres,  and  continued 
under  the  patriarchal  absolutism  introduced  by  the  Jesuits,  Dr. 
Francia  being  its  ruler  until  his  death  (1840).  Uruguay  became 
a  republic  distinct  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1829.  In  the  northern 
colonies,  the  principal  hero  of  the  struggle  for  independence  was 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  sprang  from  a  noble  Creole  family.  He  first 
fought  for  the  independence  of  Venezuela  (1810),  but  was  made 
by  New  Granada  its  general  in  1812,  and  became  president  of  the 
two  countries,  which  were  united  under  the  name  of  Colombia 
(1819).  Quito  was  now  taken,  and  Peru  was  set  free  from  the 
Spanish  rule.  Upper  Peru,  in  1825,  was  named,  in  honor  of  the 
"  Liberator,"  Bolivia.  He  found  it  impracticable  to  connect 
the  different  states  in  one  confederacy,  and  closed  his  eventful  life 
in  1830.  Colombia  divided  itself  into  the  three  states,  Venezuela, 
New  Granada,  and  Ecuador  (1831). 

Mexican  Independence.  —  After  the  year  1808,  there  were 
various  attempts  at  revolution  in  Mexico.  In  1821  its  independ- 
ence was  achieved  by  an  insurrection  under  Iturbide,  a  native 
Mexican.  He  failed  in  the  effort  to  make  himself  emperor  (1822)  ; 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  organized  in  1824,  and  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  in  1829. 

Military  Revolt  in  Spain.  —  The  loss  of  her  American  colonies, 
and  the  efforts  to  restore  them,  reduced  Spain  to  extreme  poverty. 
In  1820  a  successful  military  insurrection,  led  by  Quiroga,  Riego, 
and  Mina,  proclaimed  anew  the  constitution  of  1812.  Ferdinand, 
who  was  capable  of  any  amount  of  hypocrisy  as  well  as  cruelty, 
swore  to  uphold  it.  The  revolution  was  supported  by  the  intelli- 
gent class  of  people,  but  the  defenders  of  it  were  split  into  different 
parties.  The  clergy  and  the  peasantry  were  arrayed  on  the  other 
side.  Guerilla  bands  were  organized  under  the  name  of  the  "  Army 
of  the  Faith." 

Congress  of  Verona.  —  The  military  revolt  in  Spain  alarmed 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  three  sovereigns  were  now  leagued  for  the 
defense  of  "  the  throne  and  the  altar ; "  for  Alexander,  who  had 
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shown  liberal  inclinations  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs,  and  even  towards  Greece  in  its  aspiration  for  independ- 
ence, now  recoiled  from  every  thing  that  savored  of  freedom.  At 
the  Congress  of  Verona  (Oct.,  1822),  the  sovereigns  resolved  to 
interfere  in  Spain.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  declined  to  concur 
with  them,  and,  on  his  return  from  the  congress,  advised  Louis 
XVIII.  to  take  the  same  course. 

England:  Canning. —  George  IV.  (1820-1830)  had  been  re- 
gent since  1810.  Already  unpopular,  he  became  still  more  so  in 
consequence  of  his  abortive  effort  (1820)  to  procure  a  divorce 
from  Queen  Caroline,  whom  he  had  married  at  the  demand  of  his 
father  (1795).  She  was  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  his  corona- 
tion. On  account  of  the  profligacy  of  her  husband,  there  was  a 
strong  sympathy  with  her,  although  she  was  a  coarse-minded 
woman.  For  a  number  of  years  after  the  Peace  of  1815,  the 
English  government  resisted  movements  towards  reform  at  home ; 
and  in  its  foreign  policy,  under  the  guidance  of  Castlereagh,  it 
sustained  the  reactionary  cause  abroad.  Disaffection  towards  the 
ministers  gave  rise  to  a  plot,  contrived  by  some  desperate  men,  to 
destroy  them  in  a  body.  It  was  detected  ;  and  Thistlewood,  with 
some  of  his  confederates,  was  executed  (1820).  On  the  death 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1822,  Canning,  a  disciple  of  Pitt,  became 
foreign  secretary.  He  adopted  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  worked 
against  the  schemes  of  the  Holy  Alliance  for  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  foreign  states.  He  transferred  England,  says  Guizot, 
"from  the  camp  of  resistance  and  of  European  order  into  the 
camp  of  liberty." 

The  Rebellion  crushed  in  Spain.  —  The  French  unwisely  re- 
jected England's  advice.  Louis  XVIII.  sent  an  army  into  Spain, 
under  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  released  Ferdinand  at  Cadiz,  and 
gave  him  the  power  to  revoke  all  that  he  had  done  in  favor  of 
liberty.  The  brave  Ricgo  was  hung  on  a  gibbet  of  enormous 
height.  The  Spanish  army  was  disbanded,  and  the  "  Army  of  the 
Faith  "  took  its  place.  Many  thousands  of  constitutionalists  were 
thrown  into  prison.  Canning  recognized  the  republics  of  South 
America,  lest  they,  too,  should  fall  under  French  control.  It  was 
his  boast,  that  he  "  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old." 

Portugal :  Brazil.  —  The  royal  family  of  Portugal  were  residing 
in  j9r#2/7  when  the  Spanish  revolution  occurred.  Portugal,  in  the 
absence  of  King  John  VI.,  framed  a  liberal  constitution.  The 
Brazilian  soldiery,  who  sympathized  with  the  movement,  drove 
John  out  of  the  country.  Arrived  in  Portugal,  he  accepted  the 
new  constitution ;  but  the  anti-revolutionary  party  rallied  about 
his  son  Don  Miguel,  who  was  supported  by  his  mother,  a  sister 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain.  Dom  Miguel  was  at  length  driven 
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into  exile,  and  went  to  Vienna.  Meantime  Dom  Pedro,  a  son  of 
John  VI.,  had  made  himself  emperor  in  Brazil  by  allying  himself 
with  the  constitutional  party ;  and  John  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
British,  in  1825,  to  recognize  the  new  South  American  empire. 

Naples  and  Sicily.  —  In  all  the  eight  principalities  of  Italy,  ex- 
cept in  Tuscany,  the  misrule  of  the  restored  governments  was 
galling  to  the  people,  whose  hope  of  freedom  had  been  raised 
only  to  be  cast  down.  Everywhere  the  tyrannical  influence  of 
Austria  was  dominant.  The  rulers  in  Italy  were  slavishly  submis- 
sive to  her  will ;  and  any  rising  of  the  people,  if  not  put  down  by 
them,  was  crushed  by  Austrian  forces  sent  down  from  Lombardy. 
Secret  societies  sprung  up ;  the  chief  of  which,  the  Carbonari, 
aimed  at  national  independence,  but  beyond  that  cherished  no 
definite,  united  purpose.  The  Spanish  revolution  served  as  the 
occasion  for  a  similar  rebellion  of  the  soldiery  of  Naples.  A  new 
liberal  constitution  was  established,  which  Ferdinand  IV.  (July 
13,  1820)  solemnly  swore  to  maintain.  The  insurrection  in  Sicily 
was  not  a  popular  one,  but  Palermo  was  surrendered  to  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  rebellion  led  to 
the  Congress  of  Troppau  (Oct.,  1820),  which  was  transferred 
to  Laybach  (Jan.,  1821).  There  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
formed  a  league,  the  fruit  of  which  was,  that  an  Austrian  army 
of  sixty  thousand  men  marched  into  the  South  of  Italy,  and  the 
revolution  was  crushed.  Ferdinand  reestablished  his  despotism, 
disbanded  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  punished  with  exile, 
imprisonment,  and  death  the  leading  supporters  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  he  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend. 

Piedmont.  —  In  Piedmont,  the  demand  for  a  constitution  and 
a  rising  at  Alessandria  impelled  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  brother,  Charles  Felix,  who  was  favorable  to  Aus- 
tria and  her  policy.  Prince  Charles  Albert,  —  a  distant  cousin,  — 
who  had  liberal  views,  held  the  regency  for  a  few  months ;  but 
Charles  Felix,  on  his  return  from  Modena  (Oct.,  1821),  governed 
according  to  despotic  principles.  The  contest  in  Italy  between 
"  despots  and  conspirators  "  went  on  until  the  renewed  outbreak- 
ings  of  revolt  in  1830. 

The  Greek  Insurrection.  —  The  weakness  of  Turkey  embold- 
ened the  Greeks  to  attempt  to  throw  off  the  hated  Ottoman  yoke. 
The  sultans  had  become  the  puppets  of  their  guards,  the  janizaries. 
One  after  another  of  them  had  been  dethroned  by  their  soldiers. 
The  pashas  were  insubordinate  :  in  Egypt,  MehemetAli  had  almost 
made  himself  independent.  Russia,  by  the  Peace  of  Bucharest 
in  1812,  had  possessed  herself  of  Bessarabia  and  of  Eastern  Mol- 
davia as  far  as  the  Pruth.  Among  the  Greeks,  who  were  not  more 
than  a  million  in  number,  and  were  only  one  among  the  various 
peoples  subject  to  Turkey,  there  were  formed  Hetaireiai,  or  secret 
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societies,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  insurrection.  The 
people  were  first  summoned  to  rise  by  Alexander  Ypsilanti  (1820). 
A  "  national  congress  "  promulgated  a  new  constitution  for  Greece 
(1822).  Great  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  cause  was 
awakened  in  most  of  the  civilized  countries ;  but  the  Congress  of 
Verona  (1822),  inspired  by  Mctternich,  decided  to  give  no  help  to 
the  "insurgents."  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Turks,  there 
were  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides.  Scio  was  taken  by  the 
latter  in  1822.  Not  far  from  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants 
were  massacred,  and  twice  that  number  were  enslaved.  In  1824 
the  Greeks  began  to  receive  foreign  help.  Among  those  who 
volunteered  with  a  chivalrous  sympathy  to  aid  them  in  their  com- 
bat was  Lord  Byron,  who  died  at  Missolonghi  (1824).  Nicholas 
I.  of  Russia,  who  in  1825  succeeded  Alexander  /.,  was  more 
inclined  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Greek  contest,  as  he  con- 
sidered himself  the  head  of  all  Christians  of  the  Greek  faith. 
The  Sultan  Mahmoud  //.,  by  crushing  the  janizaries,  strengthened 
himself  at  home,  but  weakened  his  means  of  attack  and  defense 
abroad.  In  1826  he  made  important  concessions  to  Russia; 
among  other  things,  allowing  her  to  occupy  the  east  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  giving  to  her  vessels  a  free  admission  to  Turkish 
waters. 

Greek  Independence.  —  Mehemet  Ali  hoped  to  succeed  Mah- 
moud. His  son  Ibrahim  had  defeated  the  Greeks  at  Navarino 
(1825).  The  next  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turks,  he  cap- 
tured Missolonghi.  The  apprehension  that  Nicholas  might  seek  to 
divide  Turkey  with  Mehemet  Ali  caused  the  Treaty  of  London  to 
be  concluded  by  the  Great  Powers  which  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  (July  6,  1827).  England,  Russia,  and  France  joined  in 
executing  the  treaty.  They  destroyed  the  Turkish- Egyptian  fleet 
at  Navarino  (Oct.  26).  Later,  Nicholas  waged  a  separate  war 
with  the  Porte,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople 
(1826),  when  the  latter  recognized  the  independence  of  Greece. 
The  crown  of  Greece  was  accepted  in  1832  by  Otho,  son  of  Louis 
of  Bavaria. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EUROPE   FROM  THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1830  TO  THE  REVO- 
\  LUTIONARY   EPOCH  OF  1848. 

Charles  X.  —  Louis  XVIII.  died  in  1824.  His  brother,  Charles 
X.  (1824-30),  dealt  generously  with  the  collateral  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  house  of  Orleans.  He  restored  to  Louis  Philippe, 
the  son  of  that  Philip  Egalite  whose  base  career  was  ended  by  the 
guillotine  (p.  512),  the  vast  estates  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
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gave  him  the  title  of  "  Royal  Highness."  But  he  failed  to  secure 
the  cordial  support  of  this  ambitious  relative.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
leans stood  well  with  the  king,  but  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
liberal  leaders.  The  king  sought  to  reinstate  the  ideas  and  ways 
of  the  old  regime.  He  was  specially  zealous  in  behalf  of  ecclesi- 
astics, .and  ceremonies  of  devotion.  But  liberal  views  in  politics 
gained  ground  in  the  second  Chamber,  as  well  as  in  the  army  and 
among  the  people.  A  liberal  ministry  under  Martignac  was  in 
power  for  a  while;  but  in  1829  it  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry 
the  head  of  which  was  the  unpopular  Prince  Polignac,  and  the 
other  principal  members  of  which  were  hardly  less  obnoxious. 
They  represented  the  extreme  reactionary  and  royalist  party.. 
Their  active  opponents  —  Guizot,  Thiers,  and  Benjamin  Constant 
among  them  —  found  that  their  assaults  on  the  government  were 
generally  applauded.  All  of  these  were  brilliant  political  writers. 
Constant  (from  1825)  had  been  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Thiers  was  a  journalist  of  wide  influence.  Guizot  had  held  office 
under  the  liberal  ministers,  and  as  lecturer  on  modern  history, 
and  by  his  writings,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  distinc- 
tion which  he  deservedly  gained,  as  one  of  the  foremost  students 
and  expounders  of  history  in  recent  times.  Thiers  and  Guizot 
were  at  this  time  united  in  the  advocacy  of  a  constitutional  system, 
as  opposed  to  the  reactionary  policy  and  the  personal  government 
to  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  committed.  Later  we 
shall  see  that  the  paths  of  these  two  statesmen  diverged.  In  1830 
Guizot  was  the  opposition  leader  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  the  ministry  was  attacked  by  Chateau- 
briand, who  had  been  a  valuable  supporter  of  the  Bourbon  cause, 
and  by  others.  The  Chambers  were  dissolved  by  the  king.  The 
capture  of  Algiers,  in  a  war  against  the  piratical  power  of  which 
it  was  the  seat,  did  not  avail  to  lessen  the  growing  hostility  to  his 
government.  It  found  expression  through  the  press  and  in 
speeches  at  a  great  banquet. 

Ordinances  of  St.  Cloud.  —  Taking  advantage  of  the  provision 
in  the  charter  which  gave  extraordinary  powers  to  the  king  for 
special  emergencies  (p.  537),  the  ministry  took  the  fatal  step 
(July  25,  1830)  of  issuing  the  "ordinances  of  St.  Cloud,"  de- 
claring the  recent  elections  for  the  Chamber  illegal,  restricting 
suffrage,  putting  fetters  on  the  press,  and  forbidding  several  liberal 
journals.  The  Chambers,  which  had  not  yet  met,  were  declared 
to  be  dissolved.  ' 

The  July  Revolution.  —  The  ordinances  were  published  on 
July  26.  That  evening  Prince  Polignac' 's  windows  were  broken 
by  a  mob.  The  whole  city  of  Paris  was  in  a  tumult.  The  liberal 
journals  protested.  There  were  collisions  between  the  mob  and 
the  gens  d'armes.  A  protest  of  the  liberal  deputies,  who  met  at 
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the  house  of  Casimir  Perier,  was  issued.  In  the  night  the  people 
armed  themselves.  La  Fayette  arrived  in  Paris.  On  the  28th 
students,  workmen,  and  all  classes  of  citizens,  armed  themselves 
with  whatever  weapons  they  could  lay  hold  of.  The  revolu- 
tionists took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  cry  was 
that  the  charter  was  violated.  All  efforts  to  induce  the  king  to 
make  concessions  failed.  The  troops  of  Marmont  in  Paris  fra- 
ternized with  the  people,  who  on  the  291)1  had  control  of  the 
whole  city,  except  the  vicinity  of  the  Tuileries,  which  they  gained 
possession  of  that  evening.  La  Fayette,  at  the  call  of  the  deputies, 
assumed  command  of  the  National  Guard.  Finally,  when  it  was 
too  late,  the  king  decided  to  withdraw  the  ordinances,  and  to 
change  the  ministry.  Thiers  and  Mignet  caused  anonymous  pla- 
cards to  be  posted,  proposing  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  should 
take  the  crown  from  the  people.  On  the  30th  Louis  Philippe 
entered  Paris  on  foot :  he  had  passed  the  summer  at  his  country 
place  at  Neuilly.  Talleyrand,  —  whose  influence  was  great  with 
foreign  courts,  —  Lafitfe,  and  Thiers  were  active  in  the  effort  to 
advance  him  to  the  throne.  The  deputies  decided  that  he  must 
be  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Charles  X.,  who  still 
blindly  confided  in  him,  on  the  3ist  appointed  him  to  this  office. 
What  the  intentions  of  Louis  Philippe  were,  is  not  clear.  He 
probably  meant  to  be  governed  by  circumstances.  On  that  day 
a  municipal  commission  was  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  con- 
sisting of  La  Fayette  and  seven  other  leading  men.  They  selected 
several  persons  as  ministers  whose  authority  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged. Louis  Philippe,  at  the  head  of  the  deputies,  went  to  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  He  was  cordially  received  by  La  Fayette  and  his 
associates.  It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  "  a  popular  throne, 
with  free  institutions."  On  the  balcony,  under  the  tri-color  flag, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  introduced  as  "  the  man  of  the  people." 
La  Fayette  felt  that  a  republic  would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
wish.  Thiers  was  of  the  same  mind.  They  feared  complications 
and  contests  abroad,  and  what  might  be  the  results  of  general 
suffrage,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  at  home. 

Flight  of  Charles  X.  —  The  desertion  of  Charles  X.  by  his 
troops  would  have  rendered  an  armed  contest  on  his  part  imprac- 
ticable. The  dexterous  management  of  Louis  Philippe  was  made 
effectual  by  the  favoring  circumstances.  On  Aug.  2  the  king 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  kingdom.  The  mob  of  Paris  had 
been  stirred  up  to  go  out  to  Rambouillet  to  drive  him  away.  The 
angry  old  king  did  not  wait  for  their  coming. 

Louis  Philippe  made  King.  —  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant.  They  altered  the  charter,  —  putting  all 
religious  bodies  on  a  level,  giving  freedom  to  the  press,  limiting 
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the  powers  of  the  king,  and  giving  to  the  Chambers,  as  well  as  to 
him,  the  initiative  in  framing  laws.  They  chose  Louis  Philippe 
"  King  of  the  French."  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  middle 
classes,  and  claimed  to  be  the  "citizen  king." 

Separation  of  Belgium.  —  The  effect  of  the  new  revolution  was 
to  set  in  motion  the  elements  of  discontent  in  the  other  European 
countries.  Belgium  was  the  first  to  feel  the  shock.  The  Belgians 
were  restless  under  the  rule  of  William  /.,  whose  treatment  of 
them  aggravated  the  disaffection  which  their  political  relation  to 
Holland  constantly  occasioned.  A  revolt  broke  out  at  Brussels. 
The  offer  of  a  legislative  and  administrative  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  with  one  king  over  both,  might  have  been  accepted 
if  it  had  been  made  earlier ;  but  it  followed  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  quell  the  insurrection  by  force.  A  provisional  government  was 
created  at  Brussels,  which  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium (Oct.  5),  and  convoked  a  national  congress.  France  con- 
fined itself  to  preventing  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  A 
conference  of  ministers  at  London  (Jan.,  1831)  recognized  the 
new  state,  which  adopted  a  liberal  constitution.  Leopold  I.  of 
Saxe-Coburg  was  chosen  king.  He  was  aided  by  the  forces  of  the 
French;  but  the  war  with  Holland  lasted  until  1833,  and  it  was 
not  until  1839  that  Holland  definitely  accepted  the  action  of  the 
London  congress. 

Poland.  —  Poland  was  harshly  ruled  for  the  Czar  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantine.  The  revolution  in  France  was  the  signal  for  a 
Polish  rising,  that  began  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  of  students  and 
others  to  seize  the  person  of  the  grand  duke:  The  insurrection 
spread  :  men  of  talents  and  distinction,  as  well  as  Polish  soldiers, 
joined  the  cause  of  the  people.  The  Czar,  Nicholas,  would  make 
no  terms  with  the  insurgents,  and  the  Diet  (Jan.  25,  1831)  de- 
clared him  to  have  forfeited  the  Polish  crown.  The  Poles  fought 
with  desperate  valor  in  a  series  of  bloody  battles,  only  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  superiority  of  numbers.  They  were  defeated  at 
Ostrolenka  by  Diebitsch  (May  26).  After  his  death,  Warsaw 
surrendered  to  Paskievitch  (Sept.  8),  and  another  Russian  general 
entered  Cracow.  Poland  was  now  reduced,  as  far  as  it  could  be, 
to  a  Russian  province.  The  army  was  merged  in  the  Russian 
forces ;  the  university  was  suppressed  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, the  prevailing  faith,  was  persecuted  ;  and  it  was  computed 
that  in  one  year  (1832)  eighty  thousand  Poles  were  sent  to 
Siberia. 

Germany:  Hungary.  —  In  Saxony  and  in  the  minor  states  of 
Germany,  disturbances  were  consequent  on  the  tidings  of  the  revo- 
lution at  Paris.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  little  affected  by  it ;  but 
the  demands  of  the  Diet  in  Hungary,  when  Ferdinand,  the  son  of 
Francis  I.  was  crowned  king  of  that  country,  were  an  augury  of  a 
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far  greater  commotion  to  arise  at  a  later  day.  In  the  Diet  of  1832 
Louis  Kossttth  first  appeared  as  a  member.  Between  the  years 
1828  and  1834,  the  German  states  (not  including  Austria),  under 
the  guidance  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  formed  a  Zollverein,  or 
customs-union,  which  was  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
German  unity,  and  one  which  Austria  looked  on  with  disfavor. 

Italy.  —  In  1831,  there  were  signs  of  revolt  in  different  states 
of  Italy.  At  Modena,  a  provisional  government  was  erected.  The 
same  thing  was  done  at  Bologna.  Maria  Louisa  was  driven  out 
of  Parma.  Among  those  who  joined  the  insurgents  in  the  Papal 
Kingdom  were  Napoleon  and  his  younger  brother  Louis  Bonaparte, 
sons  of  Louis  Bonaparte  king  of  Holland.  The  elder  of  the  sons 
died  soon  after  at  Forli.  The  Italians  relied  on  the  help  of  Louis 
Philippe,  but  the  citizen  king  had  no  disposition  to  engage  in  war 
with  Austria.  The  uprisings  were  put  down  with  the  assistance 
of  Austrian  troops.  Charles  Albert,  after  April,  1831,  king  of 
Piedmont,  did  a  good  work  in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  Without 
any  esteem  for  Austria,  he  refused  to  further  the  plans  of  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  thus  incurred  the  hostility  of  Mazzini,  who 
was  organizing  the  movement  of  "  Young  Italy  "  for  independence 
and  unity.  Mazzini,  a  man  of  elevated  spirit  and  disinterested 
aims,  was  long  to  be  known  as  the  head  of  the  republican  patriots 
and  plotters. 

England.  —  In  England,  reform  went  forward  peacefully.  The 
middle  class  gradually  obtained  its  demands.  The  national  debt, 
at  the  close  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon,  amounted  to  nearly  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds.  In  1823,  with  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  to  office,  began  the  movement  for  a  more  free  com- 
mercial policy,  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws. 
The  question  of  "  Catholic  disabilities  "  was  agitated  from  time  to 
time,  and  something  had  been  done  to  lighten  them.  Yet  in  1828 
Catholics  were  still  shut  out  by  law  from  almost  every  office  of 
trust  and  distinction.  They  could  not  sit  in  either  house  of  Par- 
liament. The  endeavors  of  liberal  statesmen  for  their  relief  were 
defeated  by  the  Tory  majorities.  The  agitation  was  increased  by 
the  "  Catholic  Association  "  formed  in  Ireland  by  the  Irish  leader 
and  orator,  Daniel  O'  Connell.  A  Tory  ministry  was  formed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Peel 
for  its  chief  supporter  in  the  House  of  Commons  (1829).  Yet,  to 
avert  the  danger  of  civil  war,  the  ministry  introduced,  and  with  aid 
of  the  Whigs  carried,  the  "  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill." 

The  Reform  Bill.  —  On  the  death  of  George  IV.,  William  IV., 
his  brother  (1830-1837),  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  favor- 
able to  parliamentary  reform.  The  ferment  on  this  subject  caused 
the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey.  A  bill  for  reform  was  presented  to 
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Parliament,  which  deprived  fifty-six  "  rotten  or  decayed  "  boroughs, 
where  there  were  very  few  inhabitants,  of  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  given  to  counties 
or  to  large  towns,  such  as  Birmingham  and  Manchester,  which  had 
no  representation.  At  the  same  time  the  franchise  was  greatly 
extended.  The  bill  was  strenuously  resisted  by  the  Tories,  who 
now  began  to  be  called  Conservatives.  Its*  repeated  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords  caused  a  violent  agitation.  Finally,  in  1832, 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  king  would  create  new  peers 
enough  to  pass  the  measure,  it  was  carried  in  the  upper  house,  and 
became  a  law. 

Slavery  Abolished.  —  In  1833  the  system  of  slavery  in  the 
British  colonies  was  abolished,  twenty  million  pounds  being  paid 
as  a  compensation  to  the  slave-owners.  This  measure  was  the 
result  of  an  agitation  in  which  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  and  Buxton 
had  been  foremost. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  strong  feeling  arose  against 
the  slave-trade.  Granville  Sharp  (1734-1813)  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
moters of  its  abolition.  By  his  agency,  in  the  case  of  a  negro,  —  Somerset, — 
claimed  as  a  slave,  the  decision  was  obtained  from  Lord  Mansfield,  that  a 
slave  could  not  be  held  in  England,  or  carried  out  of  it.  The  Quakers  were 
early  in  the  field  in  opposition  to  the  traffic  in  slaves.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Wilberforce,  a  man  of  earnest  religious  convictions  and  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  orators  of  his  time,  contended  against  it  for  years.  His  friend 
Pitt,  and  Fox,  joined  him  in  1790.  The  measure  of  abolition  was  carried  in 
1807.  Then  followed  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself.  The 
slave-trade  was  made  illegal  by  France  in  1819.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  the  French  colonies,  slavery  continued  until 
1848. 

Legal  Reforms.  —  In  the  same  year  the  monopoly  of  the  East- 
India  Company  was  abolished,  and  trade  with  the  East  was  made 
free  to  all  merchants.  A  new  Poor  Law  (1834)  checked  the 
growth  of  pauperism.  In  1835,  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  the  ancient  rights  of  self-government  by  the  towns,  which  had 
been  lost  since  the  fourteenth  century,  were  restored  to  them. 
Civil  marriage  was  made  legal,  in  compliance  with  a  demand  of 
the  Dissenters,  who  were  likewise  relieved  of  other  grounds  of  com- 
plaint (1836).  Increased  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  popular 
education. 

Chartism.  —  Notwithstanding  the  constitutional  changes  in  Eng- 
land, the  distress  and  discontent  of  the  poorer  classes  occasioned 
the  riotous  "  Chartist  "  movement  in  1839,  when  universal  suffrage, 
annual  parliaments,  and  other  radical  changes  were  in  vain  de- 
manded. Mass  meetings  were  held,  and  outbreakings  of  violence 
were  feared ;  but  order  was  preserved. 

China:  Afghanistan.  —  A  war  with  China  (1839)  had  no  better 
ground  than  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  government  to  allow  the 
importation  of  opium.  The  occupation  of  Cabul'm  1839  caused 
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a  general  revolt  of  the  Afghans.  A  British  army  was  destroyed  in 
the  Khyber  Pass.  The  British  then  conquered,  but  did  not  care 
to  retain,  Afghanistan. 

Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. —  Victoria,  the  only  child  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent,  the  brother  of  William  IV.,  succeeded  the  latter 
in  1837.  She  married  her  cousin,  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha  (1840).  In  1846  the  party  which  had  long  advocated  free 
trade  gained  a  triumph  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  which  had 
existed  since  1815,  imposing  duties  on  imported  grain.  In  the  agi- 
tation which  preceded  the  repeal,  Richard  Cobden  was  the  leader  : 
he  was  effectively  aided  by  John  Bright.  But  the  measure  was 
carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  on  this  question  abandoned  his 
former  views  and  those  of  the  Conservatives,  by  whom  he  bad  been 
raised  to  power.  He  was  bitterly  assailed,  especially  by  D  'Israeli, 
who  was  rising  to  the  position  of  a  leader  among  them. 

Louis  Philippe.  —  Louis  Philippe  made  up  his  first  ministry 
from  the  party  which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne.  Among  its 
members  were  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Casimir  Perier.  The  king 
aimed  by  shrewd  management  to  maintain  his  popularity  at  home, 
and  to  keep  the  peace  with  foreign  powers,  by  taking  care  to 
encourage  liberal  movements  abroad,  yet  without  taking  any  step 
in  that  direction  which  would  bring  on  war.  He  did  nothing  for 
the  Poles  in  their  mortal  struggle,  and  nothing  really  effectual  for  the 
Italians.  Several  abortive  attempts  upon  his  life  were  made  by 
secret  societies  ;  one  of  a  dangerous  character,  by  Fieschi  (1835), 
who  threw  "  an  infernal  machine  "  from  his  window  when  the  king 
was  passing.  This  was  followed  by  the  "  Laws  of  September, "  to 
curb  the  license  of  the  press.  They  reminded  the  public  of  the 
royalist  laws  of  1820.  They  were  opposed  by  the  constitutionalists  : 
Royer-  Collard  and  Villemain  spoke  against  them.  They  went  by 
the  name  of  the  "Fieschi  laws."  An  effort  to  raise  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  French  troops  in  Strasburg  was  made  by  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1836),  who,  after  his  flight  from  Italy,  had 
resided  in  Switzerland,  where  he  had  busied  himself  in  study,  and 
had  written  several  books.  The  enterprise  proved  a  ridiculous 
failure  :  its  author  was  allowed  to  go  to  America. 

French  Policy  in  the  East.  —  Various  causes  conspired  to 
undermine  Louis  Philippe's  government.  One  of  these  was  its 
connection  with  the  war  of  Mehemet  AH  with  the  Sultan.  In  the 
former  war  with  his  over-lord,  the  Sultan,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  had 
been  invested  with  Syria  as  a  fief.  He  now  sent  an  army  into 
Syria,  under  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  overran  that  country,  advanced 
victoriously  into  Asia  Minor,  and  threatened  Constantinople  (1832). 
The  European  powers  intervened,  and  obliged  Mehemet  AH  to 
content  himself  with  Syria,  together  with  the  district  of  Adana  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  island  of  Candia,  which  the  Sultan  had  ceded 
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to  him  before.  In  1839  the  Sultan  tried  to  recover  Syria,  but 
encountered  an  overwhelming  defeat,  and  lost  the  entire  Turkish 
fleet.  England  now  combined  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  the  Western  powers  once  more  saved  the  Turkish  Empire ; 
although  France,  under  the  ministry  of  Thiers,  had  strongly  favored 
the  -cause  of  Mehemet  All  (1840).  Contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
French,  he  had  to  give  up  Syria.  He  secured  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  the  pashalic  of  Egypt  (1841).  The  failure  of  the 
French  policy  in  the  East,  by  this  action  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
caused  indignation  and  chagrin  in  France.  Even  T/iiers,  who  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Mehemet  Ali,  was  loudly  blamed. 
There  was  danger  of  a  rupture  with  England.  Thiers  was  a  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  plan  for  fortifying  Paris  by  encircling  the  city 
with  forts.  The  king  judged  that  they  might  prove  to  be  of  use  in 
putting  down  insurrections.  Louis  Napoleon  thought  the  occasion 
favorable  for  another  attempt  to  seize  the  crown.  He  landed  from 
England  at  Boulogne  with  a  few  followers,  and  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Ham,  where  he  spent  six  years.  His  time  there  was  mostly 
given  to  study  and  writing.  A  few  months  before  this  attempt  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  the  French  government  had  arranged  for  the 
bringing  of  the  body  of  the  first  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris. 
It  was  one  of  various  impolitic  measures,  in  which  Thiers  was 
actively  concerned,  for  doing  honor  to  the  emperor  and  his  mili- 
tary achievements.  But  at  that  time  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  slow  mind,  but  whose  capacity  for  intrigue 
was  not  understood,  was  regarded  with  contempt,  and  the  Bona- 
partists  excited  no  alarm.  In  1841,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  a  vast  concourse,  the  remains  of  Napoleon  were  de- 
posited with  great  pomp  in  a  magnificent  tomb  under  the  dome 
of  the  Church  of  the  Invalides.  Marshal  Sou  If  superseded  Thiers 
at  the  head  of  the  ministry  (1840)  ;  but  Guizot  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  the  cabinet,  and  was  associated  with  the  king  until  his 
dethronement.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  Philippe,  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage  (June  13,  1842), 
endangered  the  new  dynasty.  The  duke's  eldest  son,  the  Count 
of  Paris,  was  then  only  four  years  of  age. 

Guizot's  Administration.  —  From  1 840  Guizot  was  the  prin- 
cipal minister  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  Thiers  was  in  the  opposition. 
They  differed  both  as  regards  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  Thiers, 
who  in  his  convictions  was  a  decided  republican,  and  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  for  the  exten- 
sion of  suffrage,  and  for  making  the  influence  of  France  felt  and 
respected  in  matters  of  European  concern,  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 
Guizot,  on  the  contrary,  clung  to  the  English  alliance,  and  he 
considered  that  a  foreign  war  —  for  example,  in  defense  of  Mehe- 
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met  Ali,  —  would  be  to  France  a  great  and  needless  calamity. 
Claiming  to  be  a  fast  friend  of  representative  government,  Guizot 
nevertheless  inflexibly  resisted  movements  for  the  extension  of 
popular  rights,  —  movements  which  he  believed  would  lead,  if  they 
were  not  withstood,  to  revolution  and  anarchy.  On  the  one  hand 
were  the  legitimists,  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons ;  on  the  other  hand  there  were  the  republicans, 
who  wished  to  be  rid  of  monarchy  altogether.  The  government 
of  LouL'  Philippe  satisfied  neither.  It  served  as  a  transition,  or 
temporary  halting-place,  in  the  progress  of  France  towards  the 
goal  of  rational  and  stable  republicanism,  to  which  the  great  Revo- 
lution tended.  It  was  an  "  attempt  to  put  new  wine  in  old  bot- 
tles." This  inherent  weakness  of  the  Orleans  rule,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  by  any  means  to  neutralize  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avert,  sooner  or  later,  a  catastrophe.  The  unbending  con- 
servatism of  Guizot — as  seen,  for  instance,  in  his  refusal  to  ex- 
tend suffrage  —  hastened  this  result.  A  government  over  which 
less  than  half  a  million  of  voters  of  the  middle  class  alone  had  air 
influence,  could  not  stand  against  the  republican  feeling  of  the 
country.  The  middle  class,  on  which  the  throne  depended,  be- 
came separated  from  the  advanced  party,  to  which  the  youth  of 
France  more  and  more  rallied.  Guizot  was  personally  upright; 
but  official  corruption  was  suffered  to  spread  in  the  last  years  of 
his  administration,  and  bribery  was  used  in  the  elections.  These 
circumstances,  added  to  the  mortification  of  national  pride  from 
the  little  heed  paid  to  France  by  the  other  powers,  weakened  the 
throne.  The  failure  of  the  government  to  support  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Poland  and  Italy  was  another  important  source  of  its 
growing  unpopularity. 

Guizot)  in  the  personal  Memoirs  written  by  him  after  the  fall  of  Louis 
Philippe,  has  defended  himself  against  the  charge  of  a  want  of  loyal  support 
of  77ners,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  while  he  (Guizot)  was  ambassador  to 
England  (1840).  There  was  a  private  understanding  that  he  should  go  no 
farther  than  his  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Thiers  extended.  Guizot  has 
undertaken,  also,  to  show  that  a  war  in  behalf  of  Mehemet  Ali  would  have 
been  most  unwise ;  and  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to  regain  its 
weight  in  European  affairs,  not  by  the  renewal  of  the  bloody  and  fruitless 
contests  of  the  past,  but  by  methods  of  peace.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  not 
to  give  way  to  the  "warlike  tastes  and  inclinations"  of  the  P'rench  people. 
The  effort,  however,  to  tie  down  so  spirited  a  nation  to  so  tame  a  policy, 
proved  to  be  futile.  The  recollections  of  the  empire,  which  the  government 
itself  did  so  much  to  arouse,  moved  the  people  to  compare  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  past  with  the  humiliating  position  of  their  country  under  the 
Orleans  rule. 

Guizot  has  left  this  interesting  exposition  of  his  principles  and  policy:  "  In  the  diplomatic 
complication  which  agitated  Europe,  I  saw  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  exercising  and  loudly 
proclaiming  a  foreign  policy,  extremely  new  and  bold  in  fact,  though  moderate  in  appearance; 
the  only  foreign  policy  which  in  1840  suited  the  peculiar  position  of  France  and  her  govern- 
ment, as  also  the  only  course  in  harmony  with  the  guiding  principles  and  permanent  wants  of 
the  great  scheme  of  civilization  to  which  the  world  of  to-day  aspires  and  tends. 

"  The  spirit  of  conquest,  of  propagandist^  and  of  system,  has  hitherto  been  the  moving 
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cause  and  master  ot  the  foreign  policy  of  states.  The  ambition  ot  princes  or  peoples  has 
sought  its  gratification  in  territorial  aggrandizement.  Religious  or  political  faith  has  endeav- 
ored to  expand  by  imposing  itself.  Great  heads  of  government  have  attempted  to  regulate  the 
destinies  ot  nations  according  to  profound  combinations,  the  offspring  rather  of  their  own 
thought  than  the  natural  result  ol  facts.  Let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  history  of  international 
European  relations.  We  shall  see  the  spirit  of  conquest,  or  of  armed  propagandism,  or  of  some 
systematic  design  upon  the  territorial  organization  of  Europe,  inspire  and  determine  the  foreign 
policy  of  governments.  Let  one  or  other  of  these  impulses  prevail,  and  governments  have 
disposed  arbitrarily  of  the  fate  of  nations.  War  has  ever  been  their  indispensable  mode  of 
action. 

"  I  know  that  this  course  of  things  has  been  the  fatal  result  of  men's  passions;  and  that,  in 
spite  of  those  passions  and  the  evils  they  have  inflicted  on  nations,  European  civilization  has 
continued  to  increase  and  prosper,  and  may  increase  and  prosper  still  more.  It  is  to  the  honor 
of  the  Christian  world,  that  evil  does  not  stitle  good.  I  know  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  public  reason  will  not  abolish  human  passions,  and  that,  under  their  impulse,  the  spirit 
of  conquest,  of  armed  propagandism,  and  of  system,  will  ever  maintain,  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
states,  their  place  and  portion.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  hold  for  certain  that  these  various 
incentives  are  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  existing  state  of  manners,  ideas,  interests,  and 
social  instincts;  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to-day  to  combat  and  restrain  materially  their 
empire.  The  extent  and  activity  of  industry  and  commerce ;  the  necessity  of  consulting  the 
general  good;  the  habit  of  frequent,  easy,  prompt,  and  regular  intercourse  between  peoples; 
the  invincible  bias  for  free  association,  inquiry,  discussion,  and  publicity,  —  these  characteristic 
features  of  great  modern  society  already  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exercise  more  and  more, 
against  the  warlike  or  diplomatic  fancies  of  foreign  policy,  a  preponderating  influence.  People 
smile,  not  without  reason,  at  the  language  and  puerile  confidence  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  and 
of  the  Peace  Societies.  All  the  leading  tendencies,  all  the  most  elevated  hopes  of  humanity, 
have  their  dreams,  and  their  idle,  gaping  advocates,  as  they  have  also  their  days  of  decline  and 
defeat;  but  they  no  less  pursue  their  course;  and  through  all  the  chimeras  of  some,  the  doubts 
and  mockeries  of  others,  society  becomes  transformed,  and  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  is 
compelled  to  transform  itself  with  society.  We  have  witnessed  the  most  dazzling  exploits  of  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  the  most  impassioned  efforts  of  the  spirit  of  armed  propagandism;  we  have 
seen  territories  and  states  molded  and  re-molded,  unmade,  re-made,  and  unmade  again,  at 
the  pleasure  of  combinations  more  or  less  specious.  What  survives  of  all  these  violent  and 
arbitrary  works  ?  They  have  fallen,  like  plants  without  roots,  or  edifices  without  foundation. 
And  now,  when  analogous  enterprises  are  attempted,  scarcely  have  they  made  a  few  steps  in 
advance  when  they  pause  and  hesitate,  as  if  embarrassed  by,  and  doubtful  of,  themselves;  so 
little  are  they  in  accord  with  the  real  wants,  the  profound  instincts,  of  existing  society,  and  with 
the  persevering,  though  frequently  disputed,  tendencies  of  modern  civilization.  ...  I  repeat, 
our  history  since  1789,  our  endless  succession  of  shocks,  revolutions,  and  wars,  have  left  us  in 
a  state  of  feverish  agitation  which  renders  peace  insipid,  and  teaches  us  to  find  a  blind  gratifi- 
cation in  the  unexpected  strokes  of  a  hazardous  policy.  We  are  a  prey  to  two  opposing  cur- 
rents,—  one  deep  and  regular,  which  carries  towards  the  definite  goal  of  our  social  state;  the 
other  superficial  and  disturbed,  which  throws  us  here  and  there  in  search  of  new  adventures 
and  unknown  lands.  Thus  we  float  and  alternate  between  these  two  opposing  directions, — 
called  towards  the  one  by  our  sound  sense  and  moral  conviction,  and  enticed  towards  the  other 
by  our  habits  of  routine  and  freaks  of  imagination."  {Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  State,  from 
the  year  1840,  pp.  7-9,  10.) 

The  King's  Avarice.  —  The  imputation  of  avarice  to  Louis 
Philippe  was  one  source  of  his  increasing  unpopularity.  On  his 
accession  he  had  handed  over  to  his  children  the  estates  of  the 
house  of  Orleans,  in  order  that,  as  private  property,  they  might 
not  be  forfeited  with  the  loss  of  the  crown.  He  was  not  content 
with  increasing  his  wealth  by  adding  to  it  all  the  possessions  ot 
Charles  X.  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  but  it  was  discovered  that 
he  was  engaged  in  business  ventures.  In  providing  for  ample 
marriage  settlements  for  his  children,  he  resorted  to  devices  which 
gave  offense  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  to  the  public.  Yet 
writers  like  Martin,  who  are  strongly  averse  to  his  method  of  rule, 
clear  him  of  blame  in  these  particulars,  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by 
what  is  usual  in  a  monarchical  system. 

The  Spanish  Marriages.  —  An  event  of  consequence  in  relation 
to  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  from  power  was  the  affair  of  the 
Spanish  marriages,  which  took  place  under  the  ministry  of  Guizot. 
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The  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  the  king,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  Isabella  II.  of  Spain.  The  design,  it  was 
believed,  was,  in  the  anticipated  childlessness  of  the  queen,  to 
secure  for  his  heirs  the  Spanish  crown. 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  was  an  absolutist;  but  the  extreme  monarchi- 
cal party  there  wished  for  a  king  of  more  energy,  and  desired  to  raise  to 
the  throne  his  brother  Don  Carlos.  In  1830  Ferdinand,  being  then  child- 
less, was  induced  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples,  to 
abrogate  the  Salic  law  excluding  females  from  the  succession.  Her  daughter 
Isabella  was  born  a  few  months  later.  After  the  de"ath  of  the  king  (1833), 
the  Carlists  resisted  the  exclusion  of  their  favorite  from  the  throne.  Don 
Carlos  was  proclaimed  in  the  Basque  provinces,  and  a  civil  war  arose.  The 
queen,  Maria  Christina,  as  regent,  was  supported  by  the  moderados  (mode- 
rates) and  the  liberals,  and  was  allowed  to  recruit  for  her  army  in  England 
and  France.  The  leading  constitutionalist  general,  Espartero,  was  success- 
ful ;  and  Don  Carlos  fled  into  France  (1839).  The  queen  regent  allied  herself 
with  the  conservative  wing  of  the  progressive  party  (the  moderados) ;  but  in- 
surrections at  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  in  the  interest  of  the  radical  wing, 
obliged  her  to  make  Espartero,  the  head  of  the  movement,  prime  minister 
(1840).  His  administration  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  the  conservatives  and  absolutists  were  against  him ;  and,  as  the  result 
of  a  counter-insurrection,  Gen.  Narvaez,  the  leader  of  the  conservatives, 
became  chief  of  the  cabinet  (1844);  but  he  was  dismissed  two  years  later. 
The  constitution  was  divested  of  some  of  its  liberal  features.  The  queen, 
Isabella  II.,  had  been  declared  of  age  by  the  Cortes,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  (Nov.  10,  1843).  Christina,  her  dissolute  mother,  returned  from 
France,  whither  she  had  fled.  In  the  hope  of  securing  the  Spanish  throne 
to  the  Orleans  family,  Louis  Philippe  arranged  with  Christina  to  effect  a 
marriage  between  Isabella  and  a  weakling  in  body  and  mind,  Francis  de 
Assis  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  marriage  of  his  son,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier, 
with  her  sister  Maria  Louisa  (Oct.  10,  1846).  An  Orleans  prince  would  not 
have  acquired  the  crown,  even  if  Louis  Philippe  had  remained  on  the  French 
throne,  since  a  daughter  was  born  to  Isabella  in  1851. 

There  was  loud  complaint  in  England  against  the  king  and 
Guizot,  for  the  alleged  violation  of  a  promise  in  this  affair.  Their 
defense  was  that  Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  Aberdeen,  took 
a  very  different  position  from  that  of  this  minister,  which  had  been 
the  condition  of  the  engagement.  It  was  from  Palmerston's  action 
previously  in  the  affair  of  Egypt,  that  the  French  were  imbittered, 
the  English  alliance  was  weakened,  and  the  policy  of  Guizot,  who 
was  sincerely  desirous  to  maintain  this  friendly  relation,  was  dis- 
credited at  home. 

Fall  of  Louis  Philippe. — The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  1846 
and  1847  provoked  much  discontent  in  France.  "Bread  riots" 
broke  out  in  various  places.  The  liberal  party,  composed  of  diverse 
elements,  organized  committees  as  one  of  their  instruments  of 
agitation  in  behalf  of  political  reform.  The  democratic  and  so- 
cialistic journals  published  inflammatory  discussions  and  appeals. 
The  complaint  of  corruption  among  officials  grew  louder.  Com- 
munism had  numerous  votaries ;  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  an 
apostle  of  socialism,  —  the  theory  that  the  government  should 
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furnish  work  and  maintenance  to  all  of  its  subjects.  Great  reform 
banquets  were  held,  where  the  spirit  was  inimical  to  Guizot, — 
who  would  yield  nothing  to  the  popular  clamor,  —  and  hostile  to 
the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Orleans  monarchy.  The  spark  that 
kindled  the  flames  of  revolution  was  the  prohibition  by  Guizot  of 
a  great  reform  banquet  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  2  ad  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  which  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  were  expected  to  participate.  On  that  day  barricades 
were  thrown  up  in  the  streets,  and  there  were  some  conflicts  with 
the  municipal  guard.  These  disturbances  continued  on  the  next 
day.  The  king,  who  did  not  lack  physical  courage,  evinced  no 
firmness  or  boldness  in  this  crisis,  dismissed  Guizot  as  a  peace- 
offering,  and  called  upon  Count  Mole  to  form  a  cabinet.  Mole 
declined ;  the  riotous  disturbances  increased ;  and  Thiers,  on  the 
promise  of  the  king  to  consent  to  the  reforms  demanded,  under- 
took, when  it  was  too  late,  to  take  office,  and  try  to  pacify  the 
people.  Soldiers  began  to  fraternize  with  the  mob.  The  king 
showed  no  spirit,  but  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  Count 
of  Paris.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  presented  her  two  sons,  the 
count  and  his  brother,  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the 
motion  for  a  provisional  government  prevailed  (Feb.  24).  It  con- 
sisted of  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Lamartine  the  poet,  Arago.  Ledru- 
Rollin,  and  three  associates.  It  established  itself  in  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  This  act,  and  the  firmness  and  eloquence  of  Lamartine, 
prevented  the  establishment  of  an  ultra-republican,  socialistic 
Directory.  The  middle  classes,  alarmed  on  account  of  the  dis- 
plays of  mob  violence,  rallied  to  the  support  of  Lamartine  and  the 
party  of  order.  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  were  allowed  to 
escape  to  England.  There  Guizot  temporarily  took  up  his  abode. 
After  a  year,  this  "  last  of  the  Huguenots  "  returned  to  France, 
where  he  died  in  1874. 

Contest  with  Socialists.  —  A  concession  was  made  to  the  social- 
ists in  the  establishment  of  government  workshops,  where  eighty 
thousand  men  were  employed  and  maintained.  But  a  mob  of  the 
Red  Republicans  was  put  down  (April  16)  by  the  National  Guards. 
The  National  Assembly  voted  for  a  republic.  Another  mob  of 
socialists  and  communists  was  suppressed  (May  15).  But  the 
great  contest  came  (June  23-26)  when  the  government  dismissed 
a  part  of  the  workmen  in  the  ateliers,  or  public  workshops.  The 
(battle  was  severe  ;  but  the  government  troops  under  the  command 
of  a  patriotic  general,  Cavaignac,  who  was  made  dictator  during 
the  struggle,  subdued  the  insurgents.  He  was  now  appointed 
president  of  the  council,  or  chief  of  the  executive  commission. 

The  Republic :  Louis  Napoleon.  —  Fear  of  communism  and  of 
mob  violence  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  conservative  tendency. 
A  republican  constitution,  however,  with  a  president  holding  for 
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a  term  of  four  years,  was  adopted.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  assembly.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, mainly  by  the  votes  of  the  peasantry  and  common  soldiers,  and 
with  the  help  of  Thiers  and  others  who  thought  him  incapable, 
and  desired  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  Orleans  rule. 

Thirrs  was  a  personal  enemy  ol  Cavaignac.  "  Thiers,"  says  Martin}  "  did  not  feel  the 
same  repulsion  for  the  consulate  and  the  empire  as  does  the  present  generation:  he  took  Louis 
Napoleon  for  an  inexperienced  and  somewhat  narrow-minded  man,  whom  he  could  easily  restrain 
and  direct,  not  guessing  the  determined  obstinacy  and  prejudice  hidden  beneath  his  heavy  and 
commonplace  exterior."  {Popular  History  of  France  [from  1789],  iii.  200.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

EUROPE,    FROM    THE    REVOLUTIONS    OF  1848   TO    THE 
AUSTRO-PRUSSIAN  WAR  (1866). 

Disturbances  in  Germany.  —  The  effect  of  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  Louis  Philippe  was  felt  like  an  electric  shock  through  all 
Europe.  It  was  experienced  immediately  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany.  New  ministries  were  installed,  which  were  pledged  to 
a  liberal  policy.  Louis  of  Bavaria  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son 
Maximilian.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  agreed  to  the  demands  of  a 
popular  convention  at  Mannheim,  and  he  associated  his  son  with 
himself  in  the  government.  Prussia  and  Austria  were  thoroughly 
disturbed  by  the  movement  for  freedom  and  national  unity.  A 
rising  in  Vienna  (March  13-15),  headed  by  the  students,  com- 
pelled Metternich  to  depart  for  safety  to  England,  the  asylum  of 
political  exiles  of  every  creed.  The  emperor  summoned  a  Diet  to 
be  chosen  by  popular  suffrage,  and  went  for  safety  to  Innspruck 
among  his  faithful  Tyrolese.  In  Berlin,  at  the  same  time,  there 
were  excited  meetings,  and  conflicts  in  the  streets  between  the 
people  and  the  soldiers.  The  Prussian  king  yielded  to  the  demand 
of  the  crowd  which  gathered  before  his  palace  on  the  i8th  of 
March,  that  the  troops  should  be  sent  out  of  Berlin ;  but  he  did 
not  send  them  away  until  the  next  day,  and  after  an  attack  had 
been  made  on  them  from  behind  barricades.  The  ministry  was 
dismissed,  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  National  Assembly  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot. 

The  Frankfort  Convention.  —  There  was  a  gathering  at  Frank- 
fort, of  about  five  hundred  Germans,  who  organized  themselves 
as  a  provisional  parliament  under  the  presidency  of  Mittermaier 
(March  31).  They  resolved  to  call  a  National  Assembly,  to  be 
elected  by  the  German  people.  The  Confederate  Diet  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  provisional  parliament. 

The  Frankfort  Parliament.  —  The  National  Assembly  met  on 
May  1 8,  and  created  a  new  provisional  central  government,  with 
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the  Archduke  John  of  Austria  as  its  head.  The  Confederate  Diet 
ceased  to  exist.  But  the  division  of  parties  in  the  assembly,  with 
respect  to  the  system  of  government  for  united  Germany,  gave 
rise  to  long  and  profitless  discussions.  Differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  a  war  which  had  sprung  up  with  Den- 
mark, respecting  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  made  the 
strife  of  factions  in  the  parliament  still  more  bitter. 

New  Prussian  Constitution.  —  The  Prussian  National  Assembly 
met  on  May  22.  A  hot  contention  arose  between  the  moderate 
and  the  radical  parties.  At  length  the  king  adjourned  the  assem- 
bly to  meet  in  Brandenburg;  but  the  party  of  the  "  Left "  (the 
radical  party)  protested,  and  kept  up  its  sessions  in  Berlin.  In 
Brandenburg  a  quorum  failed  to  meet.  The  government  framed 
a  constitution  with  two  chambers,  —  the  second  to  be  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage, — and  called  a  new  parliament  to  consider  it. 
The  new  parliament  failed  to  agree  with  the  government,  but  an- 
other parliament  met  (Aug.  7,  1849).  Mutual  concessions  were 
made,  and  the  king  swore  to  maintain  the  new  constitution  (Feb. 
6,  1850). 

Austria:  End  of  the  Frankfort  Assembly.  —  The  Diet  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  was  a  corAised  assembly  representing  different 
nationalities.  Kossuth,  an  eloquent  Hungarian  deputy  in  the 
lower  house,  demanded  independence  for  his  country.  The  Sla- 
vonic tribes  resisted  the  supremacy  of  the  Magyars.  When  the 
emperor  took  active  measures  against  these  (Oct.  6),  there  was 
an  uprising  in  Vienna.  The  city  was  held  by  the  revolutionists 
until  the  3Oth,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  emperor  after  much 
bloodshed.  Ferdinand  I.  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  youthful  son, 
Francis  Joseph.  The  Frankfort  Assembly  debated  the  question, 
what  relation  Austria  should  have  to  united  Germany.  A  majority 
decided  (March  27,  1849)  that  a  president  should  be  appointed, 
whose  office  should  descend  in  his  family,  and  that  he  should  be 
styled  "  Emperor  of  the  Germans."  The  station  was  offered  to 
Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  but  he  declined  it.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  not  accepted  by  the  more  important  states.  The 
assembly  dwindled  away  through  the  withdrawal  or  resignation  of 
members,  and,  having  adjourned  to  Stuttgart,  was  finally  dispersed 
by  the  Wiirtemberg  government  (June  18).  Its  history  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  of  ardent  hopes.  The  Prussians  helped 
the  Saxon,  Bavarian,  and  Baden  governments,  to  put  down  for- 
midable and  partially  successful  popular  insurrections  in  their 
states. 

The  Hungarian  Revolt.  —  Austria  reduced  her  German  prov- 
inces to  subjection,  and  early  in  1849  the  Italian  provinces  also. 
But  a  great  contest  was  to  be  waged  with  the  Hungarians,  who 
gathered  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  gained  the 
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victory  over  Windisehgratz  in  several  battles.  They  were  helped 
by  many  Germans  and  Poles.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
intervention  of  Russia,  which  sent  an  army  into  Hungary.  The 
Hungarian  general,  Gorgey,  whom  Kossuth  and  the  ministers  had 
made  dictator,  surrendered  at  Vilagos  (Aug.  13,  1849).  Kossuth 
and  other  Hungarian  patriots  fled  into  Turkey.  Hungary  was 
dealt  with  as  conquered  territory.  The  Austrian  commander, 
Haynau,  treated  the  vanquished  people  with  brutal  severity.  The 
Hungarian  constitution  was  abolished.  The  general  constitution 
of  Austria  was  abrogated  on  Dec.  31,  1851. 

Condition  of  Italy.  —  Charles  Albert,  the  king  of  Piedmont,  or 
Sardinia,  disliked  the  preponderance  of  the  Austrians,  and  de- 
sired to  give  his  people  good  government,  but  was  disinclined  to 
enter  into  the  schemes  of  "  Young  Italy,"  composed  of  the  ardent 
republicans  of  whom  Mazzini  was  the  chief.  On  this  account  they 
were  exasperated  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  the 
"  moderates  "  placed  their  hope  for  Italy  in  the  Sardinian  king 
and  his  house.  To  one  of  these,  D'Azeglio,  a  nobleman  of  high 
character,  who  reported  to  him,  in  1845,  the  danger  that  revolu- 
tionary risings  against  misrule  in  Italy  would  occur,  and  set  forth 
the  necessity  for  a  speedy  remedy,  4ie  king  said,  "  Make  known 
to  these  gentlemen,  that  they  must  be  quiet  and  not  move,  for  at 
present  nothing  can  be  done  ;  but  let  them  be  certain,  that,  if  the 
occasion  presents  itself,  my  life,  the  life  of  my  sons,  my  arms,  my 
treasure,  my  army,  all  shall  be  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Italy."  In 
Tuscany,  there  was  much  less  oppression  than  elsewhere,  but  even 
there  the  government  was  despotic. 

Liberal  Policy  of  Pius  IX.  —  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI. 
(1846),  Cardinal  Mastai  Feretti  was  made  Pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Pius  IX.  He  adopted  a  new  and  liberal  policy.  Prison- 
ers for  political  offenses  were  set  free,  an  amnesty  was  proclaimed, 
and  improvements  —  including  railroads  —  were  promised.  The 
"  Gregoriani,"  who  were  devoted  to  the  old  administrative  system 
and  to  Austrian  predominance,  were  offended.  The  Roman  people 
generally  were  full  of  joy  and  hope.  The  extreme  republicans 
were  dissatisfied  and  suspicious.  On  the  occasion  of  disturbances, 
the  Pope"  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Guard,  as  the 
liberal  party  wished.  The  consequence  was,  that  Austrian  troops 
were  marched  into  his  territory.  This  movement  roused  Charles 
Albert  to  espouse  more  actively  the  Italian  cause.  In  Tuscany 
the  Liberals,  with  Ricasoli  for  a  leader,  drove  the  Grand  Duke  to 
measures  of  reform.  Austrian  aggressions  were  more  severely  felt 
in  Parma  and  Modena.  In  Palermo,  there  was  a  rising  (Jan.  12) 
against  the  unbearable  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  II.  This  was  followed 
by  an  insurrection  in  Naples  itself.  The  king  was  obliged  to  grant 
to  his  people  a  constitution.  The  same  boon  was  granted  by 
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Pius  IX.,  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  by  the  Tuscan  Grand 
Duke.  Italy,  it  should  be  observed,  was  already  on  fire  with  these 
revolutionary  movements  prior  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government 
of  Louis  Philippe.  The  earliest  popular  demonstrations  at  Milan 
were  on  Sept.  5  and  8,  1847. 

Events  in  Italy.  —  The  revolt  in  Vienna  and  in  Hungary  in 
1848  furnished  the  long-coveted  occasion  for  the  Italians  to  attack 
the  hated  Austrian  rule.  Lombardy  flew  to  arms,  and  expelled  the 
Austrian  troops.  The  Venetians  set  up  a  provisional  government 
under  Daniele  Manin,  their  leader  in  the  insurrection.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  declared  war  against  Austria.  A  multitude  of  Italian  vol- 
unteers rushed  to  his  standard.  But  there  was  no  national  league ; 
his  military  management  lacked  skill ;  and  after  some  successes  he 
was  defeated  by  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  general,  at  Custozza  (July 
25).  Garibaldi,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  but  was  now  a  gallant  and 
adventurous  champion  of  the  Italian  movement,  kept  up  the  con- 
test in  the  mountains  on  the  north.  The  Austrians  were  once  more 
in  power.  The  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  take  part  in  hostilities  against 
them  alienated  the  liberals.  His  best  minister  Rossi,  who  stood 
midway  between  the  extreme  parties,  was  assassinated  (Nov.  15). 
From  the  disorder  that  reigned  at  Rome,  Pius  IX.  escaped  in  the 
dress  of  a  common  priest  to  Gaeta.  The  extreme  democrats  in 
Tuscany  got  the  upper  hand,  and  set  up  a  provisional  government. 
In  Piedmont,  Gioberti,  the  minister,  gave  way  to  Ratazzi,  who  was 
of  the  democratic  school.  But  the  dream  of  an  Italian  confedera- 
tion was  dissipated  by  the  great  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  by  Ra- 
detzky  at  Novara  (March  23).  The  broken-hearted  king  resigned 
his  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  In  Rome,  the  government, 
after  the  flight  of  the  Pope,  was  lodged  in  an  assembly  elected  by 
popular  suffrage,  with  triumvirs,  of  whom  Mazzini  was  the  first. 
The  French  were  not  disposed  to  allow  the  Austrians  to  dominate 
in  the  peninsula,  and  sent  an  army  under  Oudinot,  who  captured 
Rome  from  the  republicans,  after  a  stubborn  defense  by  Garibaldi. 
A  French  garrison  now  occupied  the  city.  The  Pope,  who  had 
abandoned  the  idea  of  political  changes  in  the  direction  of  Italian 
freedom  and  unity,  was  brought  back  to  the  Vatican  (April,  1850). 
By  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1849,  the  Austrian  authority  was 
restored,  and  was  exercised  with  redoubled  severity  in  Venice  and 
Milan.  The  rulers  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma  had  before 
returned  to  their  capitals.  They  were  kept  in  power  by  means  of 
Austrian  garrisons.  The  will  of  Austria  was  law  in  the  greater  part 
of  Italy.  Ferdinand  II.  (called  Bomba}  maintained  his  tyranny 
by  the  help  of  Swiss  mercenaries  and  loathsome  dungeons.  Pied- 
mont was  the  only  spot  where  constitutional  freedom  survived.  In 
its  youthful  monarch  and  in  Garibaldi,  the  hope  of  Italy  rested. 
The  course  of  events  ultimately  proved  that  both  the  fire  of  the 
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republicans  and  the  prudence  of  more  moderate  statesmen  were 
requisite  for  its  emancipation. 

Coup  d'Etat  of  Louis  Napoleon.  —  The  Legislative  Assembly 
in  France,  consisting  of  one  chamber,  had  in  it  many  monarchists. 
As  theyfr.sv'  Napoleon  was  sustained  by  the  dread  of  Jacobin  rule, 
so  the  third  Napoleon  profited  by  the  dread  of  the  ultra-republi- 
cans. It  was  felt  by  the  trading-class,  that  the  safety  of  society 
depended  on  him.  When  the  French  troops  were  sent  to  Rome 
in  1849,  tne  opposition  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  his  radical  party  be- 
came more  furious.  But  Changamicr  and  his  troops  dispersed 
their  procession  (June  13),  and  broke  down  their  barricades.  The 
Paris  insurrection  was  put  down,  and  Ledru-Rollin  fled  the 
country.  Thiers,  Broglie,  Mole,  Montalembert,  and  other  ad- 
herents of  the  Bourbons,  either  of  the  old  or  of  the  Orleans 
branch,  now  professed  to  yield  to  Louis  Napoleon  their  adhesion. 
His  measures  for  the  restraint  of  the  press,  the  punishment  of 
political  offenses,  etc.,  were  popular,  especially  in  the  provinces. 
The  clergy  were  favorable  to  him.  The  soldiers,  in  the  autumn  of 
1850,  began  to  shout  "Vine  rEmpereur!"  Changarnier  was 
removed  from  the  command  of  the  troops  (Jan.,  1851)  when  it 
was  learned  that  his  regiments  did  not  join  in  the  cry.  Move- 
ments of  this  kind,  together  with  petitions  for  a  revision  of  the 
constitution,  provoked  hostility  in  the  Assembly.  The  struggle 
between  the  president  and  that  body  culminated  in  the  "  Coup 
d'Etat"  of  Dec.  3  and  4,  1851.  St.  Arnaud  had  been  appointed 
minister  of  war,  the  fidelity  of  the  troops  in  Paris  rendered  sure, 
and  all  needful  preparations  made  with  profound  secrecy.  The 
president  gave  a  great  party  on  the  night  of  the  3d.  During  the 
night,  the  republican  and  Orleanist  leaders  —  Cavaignac,  Chan- 
garnier, Lamoricicre,  Thiers,  Victor  Hugo,  and  many  others  — 
were  surprised  in  their  beds,  and  imprisoned.  They  were  sent 
away  in  custody  to  different  places.  Placards  were  posted,  dis- 
solving the  Assembly,  and  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege  ;  also, 
an  address  submitting  to  the  people  the  question  whether  there 
should  be  a  responsible  chief  of  state  for  ten  years.  The  soldiers 
fired  on  gatherings  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  killing  many  inno- 
cent persons,  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  any  attempt  at  resist- 
ance. The  deputies,  as  they  persisted  in  their  purpose  to  meet, 
were  surrounded,  and  placed  under  arrest.  Within  a  few  weeks 
many  thousands  of  persons  suspected  of  disaffection  were  exiled 
or  imprisoned.  Nearly  seven  and  a  half  million  votes  were  cast 
for  Napoleon,  and  only  640,737  against  him.  The  political  pris- 
oners were  released.  Thiers  was  allowed  to  return  to  Paris. 

New  French  Empire.  —  A  new  constitution  was  promulgated 
(Jan.  15,  1852),  resembling  that  which  existed  under  the  con- 
sulate. The  Legislative  Assembly  was  virtually  stripped  of  power. 
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One  year  later,  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  was  decreed,  and 
sanctioned  by  popular  vote.  The  change  was  at  first  viewed  with 
alarm  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Franks  Joseph  made  a 
visit  to  Berlin,  and  was  received  with  great  honor.  The  two 
principal  German  sovereigns  reviewed  the  troops  of  Berlin,  in 
front  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Bliicher.  But  Napoleon  declared 
that  the  Empire  meant  peace,  and  the  other  great  powers  followed 
the  example  of  England  in  recognizing  his  imperial  government. 

The  Crimean  War.  —  The  administration  of  the  French  emperor 
was  acceptable  to  the  commercial  classes,  who  prized  tranquillity. 
He  erected  new  edifices  in"  Paris,  and  made  many  other  improve- 
ments, which,  however,  had  an  eye  to  defense  against  popular 
insurrection,  and  involved  much  hardship  for  the  poor.  He  mar- 
ried (Jan.  29,  1853)  a  young  Spanish  countess,  Eugenie  Montijo. 
What  did  most  to  give  stability  to  his  power,  and  to  raise  his  repute 
in  Europe,  was  the  union  of  France  with  England  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  thought  the 
time  propitious  for  the  aggressive  ambition  of  Russia  with  regard 
to  Turkey.  His  plan  of  attack  embraced  a  "  provisional "  occu- 
pation of  Constantinople  by  Russian  troops.  He  had  intimated  to 
England  that  the  situation  of  "  the  sick  man  "  —  meaning  the  de- 
caying government  of  Turkey  —  opened  the  way  for  a  division  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  between  the  two  powers.  Lord  Aberdeen  was 
then  prime  minister  in  England,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  chancelor 
6f  the  exchequer.  The  dispute  of  Russia  with  Turkey,  which 
was  the  ostensible  occasion  of  the  war,  related  to  the  holy  places 
in  Jerusalem,  the  resort  of  worshipers  of  different  creeds,  and  to 
the  privileges  accorded  by  the  Sultan  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chris- 
tians respectively.  The  claim  of  Nicholas  resolved  itself  into  a 
demand  to  exercise  a  sole  protectorate  over  the  Christians  of  the 
Greek  faith  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  declared  war  in  1853, 
and  his  forces  crossed  the  Pruth.  Alarm  was  awakened  in  Austria, 
in  consequence  of  the  Russian  movements  in  that  region.  Nicholas 
had  only  been  able  to  secure  neutrality  from  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Louis  Napoleon  was  anxious  for  war.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  averse 
to  it ;  but  the  pressure  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  supporters  was 
too  strong,  and  war  was  declared  (March  28,  1854)  by  England 
and  France  in  alliance  with  Turkey.  At  first  the  Turks  had  un- 
expectedly gained  advantages  over  the  Russians,  but  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Sinope  (Nov.  4,  1853).  Approaches  of 
Russia  which  portend  the  acquisition  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube, 
or  of  any  of  the  Slavonic  districts  of  European  Turkey,  can  only 
excite  jealousy  and  apprehension  on  the  side  of  Austria.  Nicholas, 
on  the  demand  of  Francis  Joseph,  which  was  seconded  by  Prussia, 
evacuated  the  Danubian  principalities,  which  were  provisionally 
held  by  Austrian  forces.  The  English  and  French  fleets  that  were 
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sent  into  the  Baltic  did  not  produce  the  effect  that  was  anticipated 
by  the  allies.  The  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  the  main  theater 
of  the  conflict.  The  troops  of  the  English  and  French  landed  at 
Eupatoria  in  the  Crimea  in  September,  1854,  and  defeated  the 
Russians  in  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  There  was  a  second  engage- 
ment at  Balaklava  (Oct.  25)  ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Inkermann 
(Nov.  5)  the  attempt  of  the  Russians  to  surprise  the  British  forces 
met  with  a  defeat.  The  effort  of  the  allies  was  directed  to  the 
capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Sebastopol.  St.  Arnaud,  the 
French  general,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Canrobert. 
Later,  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander,  died.  The  siege 
was  prolonged.  Once  the  batteries  of  Malakoff  and  Redan  were 
attacked  by  the  allies  unsuccessfully ;  but,  after  a  month's  bom- 
bardment, both  were  taken  by  storm  (Sept.  8,  1855),  and  Mala- 
koff, which  the  French  took,  was  held.  The  Russians  blew  up 
their  forts  at  Sebastopol,  and  withdrew  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
fortress.  Meantime  Nicholas  had  died  (March  2,  1855),  and 
been  succeeded  by  Alexander  II. ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been 
superseded  by  Palmerston  as  head  of  the  English  ministry. 

Peace  of  Paris  (March  30,  1856).  —  In  the  Peace  of  Paris, 
Russia  was  obliged  to  cede  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  a  small 
portion  of  Bessarabia  to  Roumania,  to  limit  the  number  of  her 
ships  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  engage  to  establish  no  arsenals  on 
its  coast.  The  Black  Sea  was  to  be  open  to  commerce,  but  inter- 
dicted to  vessels  of  war.  Russia  gave  up  the  claim  to  an  exclu- 
sive protectorate  over  Christians  in  Turkey.  She  surrendered  also 
the  fortress  of  Kars  in  Turkish  Armenia,  which  she  had  captured. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  confirmed  in  important  privileges 
of  self-government,  under  the  Porte.  Austria,  France,  and  Great 
Britain,  in  a  distinct  treaty,  guaranteed  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Neutrality  Declarations.  —  The  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (including  Austria 
and  Prussia)  united  in  four  declarations  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  by  which  privateering  was 
abolished,  the  neutral  flag  was  made  to  protect  enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of  war,  thes 
goods  under  an  enemy's  flag  were  exempted  from  capture,  and  it  was  ordained  that  blockades  i 


were  it  adopted,  would  put  private  property  on  the  sea  on  a  level  with  private  property  on  the 
land,  in  case  of  war. 

"War  of  France  and  Sardinia  with  Austria.  —  After  the  con- 
tests of  1848-49,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  was  looked  on  by  all 
except  the  ardent  republicans  of  the  school  of  Mazzini  as  the 
champion  of  Italian  independence.  He  made  Azeglio  his  chief 
minister,  and  Cavour  his  minister  of  commerce.  Various  reforms 
were  adopted,  especially  for  the  reduction  of  the  power  and  wealth 
of  ecclesiastics.  The  rapid  progress  of  administrative  changes  led 
Azeglio  to  withdraw  from  office.  Cavour,  his  successor,  a  states- 
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man  of  broad  views  and  consummate  ability,  began  to  plan  not 
only  for  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  but  likewise  for  all  Italy.  By  his 
advice,  Sardinia  joined  England  and  France  in  the  Crimean  war. 
At  the  Congress  of  Paris  (1856),  he  spread  before  the  European 
powers  the  deplorable  misgovernment  at  Naples  and  in  the  other 
states  of  Southern  Italy.  He  denounced  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  which  Orsini,  a  Roman,  and  a  member  of  a  secret 
society,  tried  to  carry  out,  but  failed  (Jan.  18,  1858).  Communi- 
cations and  a  personal  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Cavour 
followed.  An  alliance  was  formed,  one  of  the  objects  of  which 
was  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Italy.  Prince  Napoleon, 
the  son  of  Louis  Napoleon's  uncle  Jerome,  was  married  to  Clotilde, 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Napoleon's  ministers  were  op- 
posed to  a  war  with  Austria,  and  he  himself  affected  to  have  no 
intention  of  that  kind.  Russia  proposed  a  congress  ;  but  Austria 
refused  to  admit  Sardinia,  or  to  join  it  herself,  unless  that  power 
should  immediately  disarm.  Russia  was  at  that  moment  unfriendly 
to  Austria,  which  had  refused  to  help  the  Czar  in  the  Crimean  war. 
Prussia,  also,  showed  a  disinclination  to  interfere.  France  and 
Sardinia  declared  war  against  Austria,  and  Napoleon  proclaimed 
that  he  would  free  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  (May,  1859). 
As  the  war  began,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Tuscany.  The  Tuscan  Duke, 
the  Duchess  regent  of  Parma,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  had  to 
fly  from  their  capitals.  Cavour  accepted  help  from  all  Italian 
patriots  except  the  adherents  of  Mazzini,  to  whom  were  imputed 
schemes  of  assassination.  Garibaldi  led  the  "  Riflemen  of  the 
Alps."  Louis  Napoleon  commanded  the  French  army  in  person. 
The  French  were  victorious  at  Magenta  (June  4),  where  MacMa- 
hon  was  made  a  marshal.  At  the  battle  of  Solferino  (June  24),  all 
of  the  three  contending  sovereigns  were  present.  The  Austrians 
were  vanquished  with  very  heavy  losses.  At  this  time  Napoleon, 
unexpectedly  to  his  Italian  ally,  in  a  personal  interview  with  Francis 
Joseph  at  Villafranca,  arranged  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  pro- 
vided, to  be  sure,  for  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  but 
left  Venice  and  the  "Quadrilateral,"  —  as  the  district,  with  its  forti- 
fications, east  of  the  Mincio,  was  called,  —  under  the  Austrian  rule. 
It  was  proposed  that  an  Italian  confederation  should  be  formed, 
with  the  Pope  for  its  president,  —  a  plan  which  was  not  destined 
to  be  realized.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of 
Modena  were  to  be  restored,  could  it  be  done  without  a  resort 
to  arms.  Napoleon  was  afraid  of  a  long  war.  Russia  was  not 
disposed  to  suffer  him  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in  Hungary.  Prussia 
might  soon  intervene  ;  and  this,  Austria,  too,  did  not  anticipate 
without  anxiety,  since  Prussia  would  thereby  become  predominant 
in  Germany.  Cavour,  in  disgust  and  indignation  at  this  premature 
close  of  the  struggle,  laid  down  his  office. 
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Further  Extension  of  the  Sardinian  Kingdom.  —  Tuscany,  Mo- 
dena,  and  Parma,  and  Romagna  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  by 
deputies  implored  Victor  Emmanuel  to  annex  them  to  his  king- 
dom. Pius  IX.  made  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  Napoleon 
refused  to  use  coercion,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be  used  by  others,  to 
carry  out  the  Villafranca  arrangements  in  the  duchies.  Cavour 
was  recalled  to  office  in  1 860 ;  and  at  his  suggestion,  made  to 
Napoleon,  the  communities  just  named  were  allowed  to  dispose 
of  themselves  by  popular  vote.  The  result  was  their  incorpo- 
ration in  the  Sardinian  kingdom.  By  way  of  compensation  to 
Napoleon,  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  by  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment to  France.  The  Pope  excommunicated  all  invaders  and 
usurpers  of  the  Papal  States,  without  the  mention  of  names. 

Annexing  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  —  The  next  great  event  in 
Italy  was  the  expulsion  of  Francis  II. ,  the  tyrant  who  reigned  in 
Naples  and  Sicily  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1859).  Gari- 
baldi, without  the  consent  of  the  Sardinian  government,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Sicily  (1860),  and  conquered  the  island. 
The  king  and  Cavour  feared  that  his  movement  would  give  control 
to  the  republicans,  and  also  bring  Sardinia  into  war  with  other 
powers.  But,  despite  this  opposition,  Garibaldi  entered  Naples 
as  a  victor,  and  was  joined  by  Mazzini.  The  Sardinian  troops 
entered  the  Papal  States,  which  the  king  had  threatened  to  do 
unless  the  guerilla  attacks  of  pontifical  troops  in  the  south  were 
suppressed.  -The  French  general,  Lamoriciere,  in  the  service  of 
the  pontiff,  was  defeated  at  Castelfidardo.  Garibaldi,  triumphant 
in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom,  met  Victor  Emmanuel  in  the  Abruzzi, 
and  hailed  him  as  "  King  of  Italy."  Naples  and  Sicily  voted  to 
join  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  With  the  exception  of  Venice  and 
the  Roman  Campagna,  the  whole  of  Italy  was  now  united  under  the 
house  of  Savoy.  On  Feb.  18,  1861,  the  first  parliament  of  united 
Italy  was  opened  by  Cavour.  Shortly  after,  there  was  a  public 
reconciliation  between  him  and  Garibaldi,  between  whom  there 
had  been  an  estrangement. 

In  addition  to  Garibaldi's  general  and  constant  dissent  from  the  moderate 
policy  of  Cavour,  the  former  was  displeased  that  his  soldiers  had  not  been 
rewarded  with  higher  positions  in  the  Sardinian  army  than  it  was  practicable 
or  safe  to  grant  to  them.  Cavour  believed  that  society  was  on  the  march 
towards  democracy,  but  that  no  republic,  at  the  present,  in  Italy  could  be 
stable.  Cavour  had  his  heart  set  on  gaining  Rome  for  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  and  on  establishing  "a  free  church  in  a  free  state."  He  did  not 
live  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes.  His  death  occurred  (May  30,  1861), 
shortly  after  the  amicable  interview  with  the  republican  patriot,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made. 

"The  September  Convention."  —  The  hope  of  the  national 
party  in  Italy  was  now  directed  towards  the  gaining  of  Venice  and 
Rome.  But,  as  regards  Austria,  the  European  powers  would  not 
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have  suffered  a  breach  of  the  Peace  of  Villafranca.  Louis  Napo- 
leon had  assumed  the  part  of  protector  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a 
French  garrison  was  stationed  at  Rome.  After  Cavour's  death, 
Ricasoli,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  led  the  constitutional  party ; 
and  Ratazzi,  who  succeeded  him  and  had  been  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  Garibaldians,  did  not  deviate  from  his  predecessor's  cau- 
tious policy.  The  relations  of  the  Italian  government  to  France, 
even  obliged  the  king  to  interfere  to  put  down  a  rising,  set  on  foot 
by  Garibaldi,  for  driving  the  French  out  of  Rome.  Garibaldi 
was  defeated  by  the  Sardinian  general,  Pallavicini  (Sept.  29, 
'  1862),  and  taken  to  Spezzia.  Thence  he  went  to  Caprera.  The 
liberal  party  in  Europe  were  incensed  with  Louis  Napoleon.  This 
was  one  inducement  that  moved  him  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  Victor  Emmanuel,  by  which  France  engaged  to  withdraw  her 
troops  gradually  from  Rome,  leaving  the  Pope  to  form  an  army 
of  his  own ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  king  engaged  (Sept. 
1864)  to  prevent  any  attack  on  the  papal  territory.  The  French 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  said  to  the  Italian  minister  at  Paris, 
"  Naturally  the  result  of  all  this  will  be  that  you  will  end  by  going 
to  Rome ; "  but  matters  were  to  be  so  managed  that  France 
should  not  be  held  responsible.  This  was  the  September  Conven- 
tion. Florence  was  made  the  capital  of  Italy ;  but  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  this  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
the  progress  of  events  should  open  the  way,  the  seat  of  government 
would  be  transferred  to  Rome.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  in  1866,  Garibaldi,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment, —  in  which  Ratazzi,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
office,  was  again  the  ruling  spirit,  —  once  more  gathered  a  force 
for  the  capture  of  Rome  (1867);  but  France  interfered,  Victor 
Emmanuel  had  to  take  a  stand  against  Garibaldi's  movement, 
and  Louis  Napoleon  again  placed  a  French  garrison  in  Rome. 
Ratazzi,  whose  scheme  of  capturing  Rome  by  non-interference 
was  balked,  had  to  lay  down  his  office.  The  next  step  towards 
Italian  unity  was  to  be  a  result  of  the  Austro-Prussian  war. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EUROPE,  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  AUSTRO-PRUS- 
SIAN WAR  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR 
(1866-1871). 

Rivalship  of  Prussia  and  Austria.  —  The  brief  but  mighty  strug- 
gle which  secured  for  Prussia  the  preponderance  in  Germany  grew 
immediately  out  of  complications  respecting  Schleswig-Holstein. 
It  was,  however,  the  fruit  of  a  rivalship  which  had  been  gaining 
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in  intensity  since  the  times  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  was  the 
grand  triumph  of  Prussia,  after  a  long  succession  of  defeats  and 
humiliations  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 

Schleswig-Holstein.  —  The  two  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig  had  long  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  whose  king, 
as  Duke  of  Holstein,  was  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation. 
The  two  duchies,  as  regards  their  government,  did  not  stand  on 
the  same  footing ;  but  the  people  of  Holstein  and  the  German 
portion  of  the  Schlcswig  people  held  that  by  a  treaty  in  1460  the 
two  duchies  could  not  be  separated.  When  there  was  a  prospect 
that  the  Danish  dynasty  would  die  out,  the  German  party  wished 
to  make  the  duchies  independent,  under  a  German  duke  of  the 
Augustenburg  line,  the  next  German  heirs.  The  root  of  the  dif- 
ficulty was  an  antipathy  of  races.  In  1848  the  Germans  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  revolted  against  Ferdinand  VII.  The  troops 
of  the  German  confederation  assisted  them;  but  the  attitude  of 
England  and  Russia,  which  favored  the  Danes,  moved  Prussia  to 
conclude  the  armistice  of  Malmo,  —  an  act  that  excited  the  anger 
of  the  German  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  the  truce,  the  war,  with  intermissions,  went  on,  waged  by 
Schleswig-Holstein,  alone  or  with  aid  from  Germany;  until  in  a 
protocol  —  an  agreement  signed  in  London  in  1852  by  the  Great 
Powers,  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia  concurred,  —  the  king  of 
Denmark  and  his  heirs  were  guaranteed  in  the  possession  of  the 
duchies.  This  act,  however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  duchies 
themselves,  or  by  the  Diet  of  the  German  Confederation ;  so  that 
the  seeds  of  strife  still  remained. 

Preponderance  of  Austria.  —  After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
volts of  1848,  Austria,  whose  counsels  were  guided  by  the  astute 
minister  Schwarzenberg,  labored  to  dwarf  and  supplant  the  influ- 
ence of  Prussia.  Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia  aimed  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union  of  German  states,  and  called  a  national 
parliament  to  meet  at  Erfurt.  Austria  withstood  these  attempts. 
The  disposition  of  Prussia  to  support  the  resistance  in  Hesse  to  the 
tyranny  of  its  elector,  threatened  to  bring  on  an  armed  contest 
with  Austria  and  its  German  allies ;  but  the  attitude  of  Russia 
caused  Prussia  to  desist  from  its  movement.  At  the  conference  at 
Olmiitz  (1850),  Manteuffcl,  the  Prussian  minister,  yielded  every 
thing  to  Austria ;  and  subsequently,  under  the  influence  of  Russia, 
the  German  Confederation  of  1815  was  restored.  Prussia  took  no 
part  with  the  Western  powers  in  the  Crimean  war,  with  which  it 
had  no  direct  concern,  and  thus  did  not,  like  Austria,  make  herself 
obnoxious  to  the  Czar. 

William  I.:  Bismarck.  —  On  the  accession  of  William  I.  as 
regent  (Oct.  1857),  the  Prussian  government  initiated  a  more 
spirited  and  independent  policy  in  its  relations  to  Austria.  It 
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refused  to  lend  active  aid  to  that  country  in  the  war  with  France 
and  Sardinia  (1859).  The  efficient  measures  of  King  William 
for  the  reorganization  and  increase  of  the  army  encountered  con- 
stant opposition,  year  after  year,  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  from  the 
liberal  party,  which  did  not  divine  his  motives,  and  saw  in  them 
nothing  but  the  usurping  of  an  unconstitutional  authority.  In  1862 
the  king  made  Bismarck  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  virtual 
head  of  the  administration.  This  able  man  had  widened  his  knowl- 
edge of  European  politics  by  serving  as  ambassador  first  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  then  at  Paris.  Previously  he  had  been  allied  with 
the  absolutist  party  of  Manteuffel ':  he  was  always  for  "  strong 
government."  After  1851,  when  he  was  delegate  of  Prussia  at  the 
Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  deliver  Prussia 
from  the  domineering  influence  of  Austria.  But  he  was  held  in 
distrust  by  the  Prussian  liberals,  who  saw  in  him  only  an  energetic 
supporter  of  the  king  in  his  reform  of  the  army  by  acts  of  arbi- 
trary power  not  warranted  by  the  constitution.  In  1863  Francis 
Joseph  summoned  a  congress  of  German  princes  to  Frankfort  to 
frame  a  new  German  constitution ;  but  as  Prussia  stood  aloof, 
nothing  was  accomplished.  There  was  much  bitterness  between 
the  two  states.  For  the  moment,  however,  attention  was  diverted 
by  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

Events  leading  to  War.  —  On  March  30,  1863,  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Denmark  issued  a  decree  for  the  separation  of  Schleswig, 
and  its  incorporation  in  Denmark.  The  troops  of  the  German 
Confederacy  were  sent  by  the  Diet  into  Holstein.  Prussia  and 
Austria,  who  had  concurred  in  the  London  Treaty  of  1852  (p.  576), 
announced  their  agreement  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Denmark  as 
independent  powers,  apart  from  the  confederation.  They  persisted 
in  this  purpose,  and  their  victories  over  the  Danes  compelled  Fer- 
dinand to  sign  a  treaty  (Oct.  30,  1864)  by  which  he  resigned  his 
rights  in  the  duchies  in  favor  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia.  How  should  the  duchies  be  disposed  of?  It 
was  Bismarck's  aim  to  annex  them  to  Prussia,  which  was  sorely  in 
need  of  seaports.  He  professed  that  the  war  had  abrogated  the 
London  Treaty  of  1852.  The  prime  object  of  Austria  was  to 
prevent  Prussia  from  making  this  gain.  The  dispute  was  hot  and 
threatening;  but  in  the  Gastein  Convention  (Aug.  14,  1865),  Lau- 
enburg  (which  the  Danes  had  also  ceded)  was  given  to  Prussia, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  duchies  was  left  to  be  determined  later. 
Meantime  the  Prussians  were  to  hold  Schleswig,  and  the  Austrians 
Holstein.  The  Prussians  were,  moreover,  to  hold  provisionally  the 
port  of  Kiel.  The  scheme  of  Austria  was  to  hand  over  the  debated 
question  to  the  Diet  of  the  Confederation,  where  it  could  com- 
mand a  majority.  To  this  Prussia  would  not  consent,  but  de- 
manded that  the  Confederacy  should  be  reconstituted  in  such  a 
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way  that  Prussia,  as  well  as  Germany,  might  have  strength  in  the 
event  of  a  European  war.  Bismarck  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Sar- 
dinia, which  provided  that  Prussia  and  Sardinia  should  act  together 
in  case  of  war  with  Austria,  and  that  peace  should  not  be  made 
until  Venetia  had  been  given  up  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  When 
Austria  handed  over  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  to  the  Diet, 
Prussia  sent  twenty  thousand  troops  into  Holstein.  The  Austrian 
force,  which  was  inferior,  retired.  When  the  Confederation  (June 
14)  passed  a  motion  made  by  Austria  to  put  the  confederate 
troops,  not  Austrian  or  Prussian,  on  a  war  footing,  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiary  protested,  and  declared  the  Diet  dissolved.  He 
also  presented  a  new  constitution  as  the  basis  of  a  new  league  of 
states,  from  which  Austria  was  to  be  excluded.  Prussia  issued  a 
proclamation,  to  the  effect  that  the  purpose  of  the  war  that  was 
now  to  begin  was  the  union  of  Germany,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  free  parliament  of  the  German  nation. 

The  Austro-Prussian  "War.  —  The  Prussian  military  plans  were 
the  work  of  Von  Moltke,  chief  of  the  general  staff,  who  was  with- 
out a  superior  in  military  science.  They  were  carried  out  with 
astonishing  precision  and  celerity.  On  June  15  Prussia  required 
Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Hesse  to  disarm,  to  remain  neutral,  and 
to  send  delegates  to  a  German  parliament.  A  few  hours  were 
given  them  to  decide.  They  refused  the  demand,  and  on  the 
1 6th  the  Prussian  forces  marched  into  their- lands.  On  that  day 
they  seized  the  capital  of  Hesse,  and  took  the  elector  prisoner. 
On  the  2 pth  they  had  surrounded  King  George  of  Hanover,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army.  The  main 
Austrian  army,  under  Benedek,  made  up  of  contingents  from  the 
various  nations  subject  to  the  emperor,  with  the  troops  of  Ba- 
varia and  his  other  German  allies,  were  gathered  in  Bohemia. 
Thither  three  Prussian  armies  moved,  on  different  lines,  as  they 
were  directed  by  telegraph  from  Berlin.  Several  battles  occurred. 
The  armies  approached  one  another,  but  were  purposely  kept 
apart.  On  June  30  King  William  and  Von  Moltke  left  Berlin. 
On  the  ad  of  July  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  Austrians  the 
next  day  ;  and  word  was  sent  to  the  crown  prince,  whose  division 
was  not  so  far  that  he  could  not  bring  up  his  forces  to  take  part  in 
the  combat.  In  the  morning  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  in  which  be- 
tween two  hundred  thousand  and  three  hundred  thousand  men 
were  in  each  of  the  contending  hosts,  began.  It  raged  until  noon, 
with  no  decisive  advantage  on  either  side.  At  two  o'clock  the 
division  of  the  crown  prince,  after  a  hard  march,  arrived ;  and 
their  attack  on  the  flank  of  the  Austrians  was  the  signal  for  a  for- 
ward movement  along  the  whole  Prussian  line.  The  battle  in  its 
course  resembled  that  of  Waterloo.  The  defeat  of  the  Austrians 
virtually  decided  the  whole  contest.  Francis  Joseph  asked  France 
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to  mediate,  but  Prussia  and  Italy  refused  to  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal. The  Austrian  emperor  ceded  Venice  by  telegraph  to  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  Austrians  had  defeated  the  Italians  at  Custozza 
(June  24),  and  in  a  naval  battle  at  Lissa.  But  a  great  part  of  the 
Austrian  army  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  to  the  North. 

The  Peace  of  Prague :  The  Peace  of  Vienna.  —  The  Peace  of 
Prague  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and  Austria  (Aug.  23, 
1866).  Austria  was  excluded  from  Germany,  and  gave  up  her 
rights  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Prussia.  At  the  request  of  Prussia, 
Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy.  Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort  were  incorporated  in  Prussia.  The 
population  of  Prussia  from  about  nineteen  millions  was  increased 
to  twenty-three  millions  five  hundred  thousand.  In  the  Peace  of 
Vienna  (Oct.  3),  Austria  recognized  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which 
Venice  had  been  ceded. 

North  German  Confederation.  —  The  South  German  states  re- 
mained independent;  but  the  North  German  Confederation  was 
formed,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  which  was  to  have  control 
of  the  military  forces  of  its  members.  In  the  council  of  the  Con- 
federation, Prussia  was  to  have  seventeen  votes,  and  the  other 
states  together  twenty-six  votes.  An  imperial  Diet  was  established, 
the  members  of  which  were  to  be  elected  by  general  suffrage. 
Bismarck  was  made  chancelor  of  the  Confederation. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  —  The  war  with  Prussia  was 
followed  by  the  political  reorganization  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  on  a  more  liberal  basis.  Von  Beust,  who  had  been  a 
Saxon  minister,  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs  (1866),  and 
afterwards  president  of  the  ministry  and  chancelor  of  the  empire. 
The  Hungarian  constitution  of  1848  was  restored,  and  a  separate 
ministry  was  constituted  for  Hungary  ;  while,  as  regards  the  army 
and  foreign  affairs  of  both  divisions  of  the  empire,  an  imperial 
ministry  was  established.  The  Cisleithan  division,  composed  of 
the  German  and  Slavonic  provinces,  was  to  have  its  own  ministry 
and  constitution.  This  conferred  on  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives "rights  and  privileges  of  the  greatest  importance,. — 
equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  freedom  of  the  press,  right 
of  association  and  meeting,  complete  liberty  of  faith  and  con- 
science, the  unrestricted  right  to  impose  taxes  and  levy  recruits, 
etc."  The  reconciliation  with  Hungary  having  been  effected, 
Francis  Joseph  was  crowned  as  King  of  Hungary  at  Pcsth.  Tran- 
sylvania and  Croatia  were  united  with  Hungary.  Great  legal  im- 
provements in  Austria  ensued.  The  army  was  re-constituted  after 
the  example  of  the  Prussian  military  system.  There  was  an  im- 
provement in  financial  administration.  Marriage  by  civil  contract 
was  authorized ;  and  on  subjects  connected  with  marriage,  the 
clergy  were  deprived  of  jurisdiction.  The  control  of  education, 
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except  religious  education,  was  assumed  by  the  state.  In  case  of 
marriage  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  male  children 
were  to  be  educated  according  to  the  faith  of  the  father;  the 
female  children,  according  to  that  of  the  mother. 

Louis  Napoleon  Baffled.  —  The  Austro- Prussian  war  hastened 
the  downfall  of  Louis  Napoleon.  The  only  consolation  which  the 
French  had  for  the  loss  of  freedom  at  home  was  power  and  reputa- 
tion abroad.  The  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  Prussians,  and  the 
overwhelming  success  of  their  arms,  had  disconcerted  the  schemes 
of  the  French  emperor.  The  defeat  of  Austria  was  so  quick  and 
so  complete  that  he  could  not  come  in  as  mediator  between  the 
belligerents,  and  manage  to  secure  the  extension  of  France  to  its 
"  natural  frontiers  "  on  the  Rhine.  He  was  baffled  by  Bismarck's 
diplomacy,  as  before  he  had  been  outwitted  by  Cavour ;  for 
Napoleon  had  wished,  not  a  united  Italy,  but  simply  a  Northern 
Kingdom.  The  French  felt  humiliated  at  the  sight  of  military 
achievements  parallel  to  those  by  which  in  other  days  they  had 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  Prussia  herself.  The  opposing  factions 
grew  bolder  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Napoleonic  government. 
The  emperor  made  cautious  attempts  to  secure  cessions  of  terri- 
tory from  Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  but  was  met  with  a  blunt  refusal 
from  Bismarck.  He  then  sought  to  purchase  from  the  king  of 
Holland,  Luxemburg,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  German 
Confederation.  This  attempt  was  resisted  by  Prussia,  and  war 
seemed  imminent ;  but  it  was  finally  settled  at  the  London  Con- 
ference, that  the  duchy  should  be  neutral  territory,  and  that  the 
fortress,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Prussians,  should  be 
demolished.  Germany  was  making  progress  towards  a  more  com- 
plete union.  A  customs  parliament,  representing  all  the  states, 
met  at  Berlin  in  May,  1868.  Before  that  time,  treaties  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  had  been  made  between  the  North  German 
Confederation  and  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Bavaria.  They  were 
published  on  March  17,  1867. 

Beginning  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  —  As  Louis  Napoleon, 
or  those  who  held  sway  in  his  counsels,  were  bent  on  war  with 
Prussia,  a  pretext  was  easily  found.  The  bad  administration  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  her  personal  misconduct,  caused 
insurrections  to  break  out  in  1868  ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  A  provisional  government  was  established  under  Gens. 
Serrano  and  Prim,  and  Senor  Olozaga.  Later  (1869)  Serrano 
was  made  regent.  The  Cortes  in  1870  offered  the  Spanish  crown 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  who  belonged  to 
a  younger  branch  of  King  William's  family.  The  proposal  was 
regarded  in  France  with  indignation,  as  a  new  step  in  the  upbuild- 
.ing  of  Prussian  power.  King  William  was  required  to  forbid  his 
relative's  candidacy,  which  he  declined  to  do.  The  prince,  how- 
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ever,  of  his  own  accord  withdrew.  Not  satisfied  with  this  issue  of 
the  affair,  Napoleon  insisted  that  the  Prussian  king  should  engage 
never  to  support  the  candidacy  of  a  Hohenzollern  prince  for  the 
Spanish  crown.  M.  Benedetti,  the  French  ambassador,  abruptly 
accosted  the  king  on  a  public  promenade  at  Ems,  for  the  purpose 
of  pressing  this  demand.  William  refused  to  listen  to  him,  but 
referred  him  to  the  ministry  at  Berlin.  This  act  was  represented 
at  Paris  as  an  insult  to  France,  and  orders  were  issued  to  mobilize 
the  army.  The  king,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  was  met  at  the  Branden- 
burg station  by  the  crown  prince,  Von  Moltke,  Von  Roon  the  able 
war  minister,  and  Bismarck.  The  Confederate  Diet  assembled 
July  19,  and  placed  its  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  The 
French  declaration  of  war  was  received  on  the  same  day.  Bava- 
ria, Wiirtemberg,  and  the  South  German  States,  contrary  to  the 
unreasonable  expectation  of  Napoleon,  allied  themselves  with  Prus- 
sia. In  a  moment  all  Germany  was  ablaze.  The  recollection  of 
the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  of  the  war  of  liberation,  filled 
the  whole  land  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  More  than  a  million  of 
men  took  the  field  in  defense  of  the  fatherland. 

Events  to  Sedan.  —  The  plan  of  Napoleon  was  to  divide  his 
grand  army  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  to  force  neutrality 
or  an  alliance  on  the  South  German  states,  and  to  bring  to  pass  a 
French  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy.  Then  he  designed  to 
attack  the  North  German  army.  Meantime  other  movements  were 
to  be  carried  forward  for  an  effect  on  Denmark  and  Hanover,  to 
secure  their  cooperation.  But  the  French  army  was  not  in  the 
state  of  full  readiness  which  had  been  alleged  to  exist.  The  mas- 
terly dispositions  of  Von  Moltke,  and  the  swift  movements  of  the 
Germans,  broke  up  the  French  programme.  The  three  great  divis- 
ions of  the  German  army  were  led  by  Steinmetz,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  the  king's  nephew,  and  the  crown  prince,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam. They  advanced  towards  the  boundary  from  Treves  to  Lan- 
dau. Three  victories  of  the  Germans  —  at  Weissenburg  (Aug.  4), 
over  Marshal  MacMahon  at  Worth  (Aug.  6),  and  at  Saarbrucken 
on  the  same  day  —  compelled  the  French  army  to  retreat  towards 
the  Moselle.  The  Baden  division  was  left  to  besiege  Strasburg. 
The  next  great  battles,  of  which  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18)  was  the 
most  hotly  contested,  were  fought  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
Marshal  Bazaine  from  joining  with  the  main  army  the  forces  of 
MacMahon.  Bazaine  was  defeated,  and  confined  with  his  im- 
mense body  of  troops  in  and  about  the  fortress  of  Metz ;  and  his 
efforts  to  break  through  the  German  lines  were  baffled.  The  Prus- 
sian crown  prince  and  the  crown  prince  of  Saxony,  with  their 
combined  armies,  proceeded  against  MacMahon.  The  defeats  of 
the  French  had  occasioned  such  wrath  at  Paris,  that  the  ministry 
of  M.  Ollivier  was  compelled  to  retire  (Aug.  10),  and  at  was  not 
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safe  for  the  emperor,  who  was  with  MacMahon,  to  return  to  the 
capital.  The  French  general  concentrated  his  forces  at  Sedan. 
On  Sept.  i  the  decisive  battle  was  fought.  The  French  were 
worsted  and  surrounded.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  yielded  his 
sword  to  King  William.  The  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon  by  Von  Moltke  and  Gen.  Wimpffen  {MacMahon  being 
disabled  by  a  wound),  while  other  matters  of  a  civil  nature  were 
arranged  between  Napoleon  and  Bismarck.  The  army  that  was 
surrendered  numbered  eighty-four  thousand  men,  with  fifty  gen- 
erals and  five  thousand  other  officers. 

Siege  of  Paris:  Surrender  of  Metz.  —  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
Sedan  reached  Paris,  the  imperial  government  fell  to  pieces.  The 
Empress  Eugenie  escaped  to  England.  A  republic  was  proclaimed ; 
and  a  new  government  was  improvised,  composed  of  enemies  of 
the  Empire,  who  belonged  to  different  parties.  Trochu  was  presi- 
dent, and  governor  of  Paris  ;  Jules  Favre,  a  moderate  republican, 
was  minister  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  Gambetta,  an  extreme  repub- 
lican, was  minister  of  the  interior.  The  wish  was  for  peace  ;  but 
the  inexorable  demand  of  the  Germans  for  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  once  parts  of  Germany,  and  now  asserted  to  be 
necessary  for  its  defense  against  future  attack  from  France,  called 
out  a  united  and  indignant  spirit  of  resistance.  The  defense  of 
Paris  was  undertaken  with  extraordinary  energy :  a  large  army 
was  collected  there,  and  a  great  supply  of  provisions  was  gathered. 
The  siege  of  Paris  was  prosecuted  by  the  Germans  with  an  equally 
unflinching  determination,  from  Sept.  19,  1870,  to  Jan.  28,  1871. 
Repeated  sallies  of  the  French  troops,  although  made  with  much 
spirit,  failed  of  success.  The  efforts  to  break  the  Prussian  lines 
of  connection  with  Paris,  and  to  compel  them  by  movements 
from  without  to  raise  the  siege,  were  likewise  baffled.  Gambetta 
escaped  from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  at  Tours  directed  in  the 
formation  of  two  armies,  —  the  army  of  the  Loire,  and  the  northern 
army,  both  of  which  were  defeated.  Strasburg  capitulated  (Sept. 
27)  ;  and  a  month  later  (Oct.  27)  Bazaine  surrendered  Metz,  with 
three  marshals,  three  thousand  officers,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy- three  thousand  soldiers.  The  main  army  of  France  was 
thus  lost. 

William  made  Emperor:  Surrender  of  Paris.  —  While  the 
siege  of  Paris  was  in  progress,  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  and 
the  senates  of  the  three  free  towns,  united  in  the  resolution  to 
offer  to  the  President  of  the  Confederation  the  title  of  Emperor. 
Accordingly,  on  Jan.  18,  1871,  King  William,  in  the  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors at  Versailles,  was  formally  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 
On  the  next  day  Trochu  led  the  final  sortie  from  Paris,  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  which  was  repulsed  after  a  severe  contest. 
The  provisions  in  the  city  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  on  Jan.  23 
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an  armistice  for  twenty-one  days  was  signed.  Paris  surrendered  on 
the  28th  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  February  a  national  convention  at 
Bordeaux  accepted  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  which  included  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  the  German  part  of  Lorraine  with  Metz, 
and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  five  thousand  million  francs. 
Thiers,  who  was  elected  chief  of  the  executive  department  (Feb. 
17),  had  managed  the  negotiations  with  Bismarck  at  Versailles, 
and  urged  the  acceptance  of  them  on  the  convention. 

The  German  Imperial  Constitution.  —  The  first  Diet  of  the 
new  German  Empire  was  opened  at  Berlin  on  March  21.  The 
constitution  of  it  left  to  each  state  the  management  of  its  domes- 
tic affairs.  To  the  imperial  government,  with  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil, to  the  Diet,  and  to  the  emperor  as  executive,  were  relegated 
the  affairs  of  common  interest.  The  president  of  the  Council 
was  the  imperial  chancelor :  Bismarck  was  appointed  to  that 
office.  The  Diet,  or  imperial  parliament,  was  chosen  by  general 
suffrage.  The  new  empire  resembles  the  old  German  Kingdom  : 
it  is  not  a  revival  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  whose  existence 
terminated  in  1806. 

Contest  •with  the  Communists :  Republican  Constitution.  —  After 
the  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Germans  were  settled,  Paris  had 
to  pass  through  a  terrible  period  of  disorder.  The  communists 
were  bent  on  establishing  municipal  independence,  or  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  Commune,  and  a  democratic  republic.  They  de- 
manded a  federation  of  the  townships,  or  communes,  and  distrusted 
the  republicanism  of  the  officials  who  were  in  the  exercise  of  power. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  communists  in  the  socialistic 
sense  :  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  communal  government,  or 
central  committee,  were  socialists.  The  party  comprised  a  multi- 
tude of  fanatical  democrats  of  the  lower  classes,  who  were  ready 
for  the  most  violent  measures.  They  had  risen  several  times  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Paris,  and  had  tried  to  seize  on  power,  but  had 
been  put  down  by  the  troops.  After  the  surrender  of  Paris,  they 
gained  possession  of  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  fortified  it. 
The  attempt  to  get  back  the  cannon  which  they  had  seized  caused 
a  great  communist  uprising  (March  18,  1871).  A  new  reign  of 
terror  began.  Dai-boy,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  many  others, 
were  murdered.  MacMahon,  acting  for  the  Assembly,  besieged 
Paris  anew  ;  the  Germans  being  neutral  in  the  forts  that  were  still 
left,  according  to  the  treaty,  in  their  hands.  In  the  fierce  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  city,  the  principal  buildings  of  Paris  were 
set  on  fire  by  the  savage  communistic  mob.  The  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  a  part  of  the  Palais  Royal,  with  other  public 
edifices,  were  destroyed.  The  insurrection  was  at  length  sup- 
pressed, and  severe  punishments  were  inflicted.  A  large  number 
of  the  ringleaders  were  either  shot  or  transported. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EUROPE,  FROM  THE  THIRD  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  AND  THE 
UNION  OF  ITALY  (1871). 

Completed  Union  of  Italy.  —  When  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  France  broke  out,  the  republicans  in  Italy  were  disposed  to 
take  possession  of  Rome  at  once.  Mazzini  urged  them  to  this 
step.  The  king,  however,  was  bound  by  the  agreement  with 
France  to  prevent  this  action ;  which,  moreover,  might  have 
divided,  instead  of  uniting,  Italy.  Mazzini  was  arrested,  and  sent 
to  Gaeta.  But  with  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  on  the  declaration  of 
Jules  Favre  that  the  "  September  Convention  "  (p.  574)  was  at  an 
end,  Victor  Emmanuel,  professing  that  he  was  bound  to  maintain 
order  in  the  peninsula,  sent  his  troops  into  Rome.  The  Pope  lost 
his  temporal  dominions,  and  was  limited  to  the  title  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  seat  of 
the  Italian  government  was  removed  to  the  ancient  capital  (July 
i,  1871). 

Pius  IX. :  the  Council  of  the  Vatican. — The  long  pontificate 
of  Pius  IX.  was  distinguished  by  important  acts  having  relation  to 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
1854  he  promulgated  the  declaration  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  thus  determined  authoritatively  a 
question  which  had  long  been  debated  in  the  schools  of  theology. 
Ten  years  later  (1864)  he  issued  an  Encyclical,  together  with  a 
Syllabus  of  Errors,  in  which,  besides  the  condemnation  of  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith  which  were  adjudged  heterodox,  various  alleged 
encroachments  of  the  civil  authority  and  heretical  views  respect- 
ing the  control  of  the  state  in  reference  to  marriage,  education, 
etc.,  were  denounced.  The  views  thus  condemned  are  such  as  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium  had  recognized,  and  France  and  some  other 
Roman  Catholic  countries  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  accept. 
In  1870  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  the  Vatican  assembled,  and 
after  long  debate  sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility ; 
that  is,  they  promulgated  the  dogma  that  the  Pope,  when  address- 
ing the  whole  Church  on  a  subject  of  morals  or  theology,  is  kept 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  from  enunciating  error. 

"Old  Catholics."  —  Most  of  those  who  had  strenuously  endeavored  to 
prevent  this  action,  either  because  they  considered  it  inexpedient,  or  dis- 
believed in  the  doctrine  which  it  established,  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  the 
council.  There  were  some  persevering  dissentients,  however,  in  Germany 
especially,  of  whom  Dr.  DlUlinger  was  the  most  distinguished  They  organ- 
ized themselves  as  a  distinct  body,  under  the  name  of  "  Old  Catholics." 
They  were  mostly  educated  persons ;  the  party  had  no  root  among  the  com- 
mon people.  In  France,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Pere  Hyacinthe, 
a  preacher  of  much  popularity  and  eloquence. 
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Revolutions  in  Spain. — After  the  revolution  which  was  attended 
by  the  flight  of  Queen  Isabella  from  Spain  (1868),  a  majority  of 
the  Cortes  decided  for  a  monarchical  form  of  government,  although 
many  desired  a  republic.  In  1870  Amadeus,  the  second  son  of 
the  king  of  Italy,  accepted  the  crown.  But  he  found  it  impossible 
to  restore  order  and  peace  in  the  country,  so  distracted  was  it  by 
party  divisions.  The  clergy  and  the  nobles  regarded  him  as  an 
intruder,  and  stood  aloof;  and  (on  the  nth  of  Feb.,  1873)  he 
abdicated  the  throne.  A  bloody  conflict  of  factions  ensued.  Don 
Carlos,  the  new  Pretender  of  that  name,  raised  his  standard  in  the 
North.  The  Cortes  were  for  a  federal  republic.  Castelar,  who 
as  president  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  after  him 
Marshal  Serrano,  by  whom  he  was  superseded,  made  no  decisive 
progress  against  the  Carlists.  Alfonso,  the  youthful  son  of  Isabella, 
was  proclaimed  king  by  one  of  the  generals,  Martinez  Campos  ; 
and  the  army  pronounced  in  his  favor  (Dec.  29,  1874).  Serrano 
laid  down  his  office.  The  Carlist  revolt  was  crushed,  and  Don 
Carlos  driven  out  of  the  country. 

State  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  —  In  July,  1875,  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  rebelled  against  the  intolera- 
ble oppression  of  the  Sultan's  government.  The  little  mountainous 
kingdom  of  Montenegro  —  which  for  four  centuries  had  preserved 
its  independence  through  numerous  struggles  with  Turkey,  and  had 
a  quarrel  of  its  own  with  that  power — lent  help  to  its  Slavonian 
neighbor.  Servia  did  the  same.  The  Austro- Hungarian  Empire, 
a  composite  of  distinct  provinces  and  nationalities,  was  strongly 
interested  to  avert  war  in  that  region.  The  revolt  was  not  put 
down  by  the  Turks.  The  three  European  emperors  moved  the 
Sultan  to  pledge  himself  to  an  extensive  programme  of  reforms  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  —  a  pledge  which  there  was  no  intention 
on  his  part  to  fulfill.  England  gave  no  aid  to  the  revolt,  but 
strengthened  herself  in  the  East  by  obtaining,  through  a  purchase 
of  shares  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  the  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal  (Nov.  25,  1875).  Russia,  as  kinsman  of  all  the  Slavonic 
peoples,  and  protector  of  Greek  Christians,  assumed  alone  the  part 
of  a  champion  of  the  maltreated  provinces.  But  England  refused 
to  join  with  Russia,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  in  threatening 
"more  effectual" — that  is,  coercive  —  measures,  in  case  of  the 
Forte's  refusal  to  pacify  the  insurgents  by  carrying  out  his  promises. 
Great  Britain  was  bent  on  keeping  the  Sultan's  empire,  as  being  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  Russian  ambition  and  essential  to  the  security 
of  India,  from  being  dismembered,  and  professed  to  be  swayed  by 
respect  for  the  rights  of  Turkey  as  an  independent  power.  A 
revolt  in  Bulgaria  was  crushed  by  the  Turks,  who  were  guilty  of 
such  terrible  atrocities  that  the  "Bulgarian  massacres"  shocked 
all  Christendom  (1876).  In  the  course  of  the  difficulties  just 
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narrated,  two  revolutions,  by  which  sultans  had  been  dethroned, 
had  taken  place  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Great  Powers,  in  a  conference  at  Constantinople, 
agreed  in  demanding  of  Turkey  a  constitution  and  guaranties  for 
the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  subjects  in  the  provinces  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.  This  requirement  the  Porte  refused  to  accept.  A 
subsequent  attempt  of  the  same  nature  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess (1877).  Russia  allowed  its  subjects  to  render  effective  help 
to  the  revolted  districts.  On  the  contrary,  England  was  offended 
by  the  alleged  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Muscovites,  and  advocated 
longer  forbearance  with  the  Sultan ;  but  Lord  Derby  announced 
(April  19,  1877)  that  Turkey  had  been  warned  to  expect  no  assist- 
ance from  England.  Nevertheless,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Layard  to 
Constantinople,  and  all  the  other  circumstances,  emboldened  the 
Turks  to  refuse  compliance  with  the  Czar's  demands. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War.  —  The  Turko-Russian  war  began  in 
April,  1877.  Russia,  according  to  her  previous  declaration,  took 
up  arms  alone.  The  Russian  troops  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkan  Mountains,  and  seized  on  the  important  Shipka  Pass.  At 
first  they  seemed  destined  to  a  speedy  triumph.  But  the  Turks 
under  Osman  Pasha  fought  with  unexpected  valor  and  success. 
At  length,  however,  their  leader  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  army 
of  forty- four  thousand  men  at  Plevna  (Dec.  10).  Adrianople  was 
occupied  by  the  Russians  (Jan.  28).  They  were  thus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Constantinople.  Meantime,  after  reverses  in  the  East, 
the  Russians  had  taken  Kars,  and  pushed  on  to  Erzeroum. 

Treaty  of  San  Stefano :  The  Berlin  Conference.  —  Turkey  now 
appealed  to  England  to  mediate  ;  but  Russia  declined  any  such 
intervention,  and  insisted  on  treating  separately  with  Turkey.  Eng- 
land was  now  ready  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Sultan,  and  for 
the  safety  of  Constantinople.  Russia  hastened  to  conclude  with 
Turkey  the  Peace  of  San  Stefano  (March  3),  the  stipulations  of 
which  greatly  reduced  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  Bulgaria  was 
to  be  governed  by  a  Christian  prince,  and  fifty  thousand  Russian 
troops  were  to  occupy  it  for  two  years.  England  concluded  (June 
4)  a  secret  treaty  engaging  to  protect  Turkey  in  Asia  :  Cyprus  was 
given  up  to  be  occupied  by  the  British.  Austria,  as  well  as  Great 
Britain,  was  anxious  to  deprive  Russia  of  the  advantages  which  she 
,  had  naturally  expected  to  reap  by  the  war,  —  a  war  in  which  the 
j  other  powers  had  declined  to  take  part.  Thus  another  great  war 
was  threatened,  about  the  provisions  of  the  San  Stefano  treaty. 
The  conflict  was  averted  by  the  Congress  at  Berlin  (June  13- 
July  13,  1878),  where  D 'Israeli  —  who  was  then  prime  minister, 
and  a  friend  of  the  anti-Russian  policy  —  represented  England. 
Austria  and  England  were  aided  by  Germany,  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Gortchakoff  was  thus  overborne.  Servia  and  Roumania,  as 
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well  as  Montenegro,  were  declared  independent.  Bulgaria  was 
divided  into  two  portions ;  the  southern  of  which,  called  East 
Roumelia,  was  to  be  governed  by  the  Sultan  directly,  but  with  a 
separate  administration  under  a  Christian  governor.  To  Austria, 
the  military  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  meant 
the  possession  of  these  provinces,  was  yielded.  Thcssaly\aA  en- 
gaged in  an  insurrection,  and  Greece  had  hoped  for  an  extension 
of  her  boundaries  ;  but  nothing  effectual  was  done  by  England  to 
forward  this  claim.  Here  Russia,  always  opposed  to  the  building- 
up  of  a  strong  Greek  kingdom,  was  at  one  with  England.  Russia 
obtained  Kars,  but  her  gains  were  far  less  than  she  deemed  herself 
entitled  to  receive.  The  other  powers,  on  the  contrary,  permitted 
Austria  to  advance  far  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople.  During 
the  war,  the  hostility  of  the  Magyars  (or  Hungarians  proper) 
to  the  Slaves  had  been  ready  to  break  out  in  the  form  of  direct 
armed  assistance  to  Turkey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slaves  in 
Hungary,  and  in  all  the  Austrian  territories,  were  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  enlisting  actively  in  aid  of  the  Russians.  The 
arbitrary  dealing  of  the  Berlin  Conference  with  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina occasioned  an  armed  but  ineffectual  resistance,  in  these 
provinces,  to  the  extension  of  the  Austrian  sway  over  them. 

Situation  of  Russia.  —  Russia  had  felt  imbittered  towards  Aus- 
tria, in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  power  to  aid  her  in 
the  Crimean  war ;  and  had  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  with 
Prussia,  which  ended  in  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany. 
Russia  was  now  offended  with  Germany  for  repaying  her  neutrality 
in  the  Franco- Prussian  struggle  by  helping  forward,  in  the  Berlin 
Conference,  the  schemes  of  England  and  Austria.  The  attempt 
of  Russia  to  form  an  alliance  with  France  prompted  Bismarck 
(Sept.,  1879)  to  v'isit  Vienna,  and  to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Austria.  The  activity  of  the  Nihilists,  and  the  refusal  of 
France  (March,  1880)  to  deliver  up  Hartmann,  charged  with  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar,  made  the  French  alliance  impossi- 
ble. The  sympathy  of  the  Emperor  William,  after  the  endeavor 
made  to  assassinate  Alexander  (Feb.  17,  1880),  tended  to  restore 
cordiality  between  the  two  sovereigns  and  their  nations.  Russia 
was  embarrassed  by  these  internal  troubles.  Finally  Alexander was 
murdered  by  Nihilists  (March  13,  1881),  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Alexander  HI. 

Nihilism.  —  The  accession  of  Alexander  II. ,  following  on  the 
rigid  autocracy  of  Nicholas,  had  introduced  a  more  lenient  rule. 
Alexander  decreed  (March  3,  1861)  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs, 
who  were  also  endowed  with  small  possessions  in  land.  The  boon 
thus  conferred,  along  with  its  advantages,  brought  with  it  hardship  ; 
for  there  were  ways  of  oppression  still  open  to  the  nobles,  by  which 
the  emancipated  class  were  made  grievously  to  suffer.  The  great 
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measure  served  to  increase  the  national  agitation  which  was  con- 
nected with  other  causes.  There  had  long  been  an  enthusiastic 
party  of  "Slavophils,"  actuated  by  a  strong  race-feeling,  and  eager 
for  "  Panslavism,"  or  a  union  of  Slavonic  peoples.  It  was  the  peo- 
ple in  Russia  which  moved  the  court,  against  its  will,  to  go  to  war, 
single-handed,  with  Turkey,  in  1877.  In  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  abuses  which  were  brought  to  light  among  officials,  civil 
and  military,  heightened  the  indignation  which  the  corrupt  "  bu- 
reaucracy " —  the  administration  by  departments,  each  under  its 
chief — provoked.  The  failure  to  gather  the  harvest  of  the  war, 
of  which  Russia  was  deprived  by  diplomacy,  increased  the  popular 
unrest.  A  party  of  socialistic  democracy,  a  revolutionary  party, 
had  developed  itself  as  early  as  1874.  The  way  had  been  pre- 
paring for  it  for  a  decade  of  years.  Out  of  this  party  came  later 
(1878)  the  "Terrorists,"  —  the  secret  body  which  sought  for  a 
remedy  for  social  and  governmental  evils  by  annihilating  all  exist- 
ing authority  in  Church  and  State.  They  had  begun  with  the 
demand  of  a  constitution.  The  despotic,  repressive  measures  of 
the  government  —  in  1879  and  1880,  sixty  thousand  persons  were 
sent  to  Siberia  without  a  trial  —  were  followed  by  more  desperate 
attempts  of  Nihilist  conspirators  upon  the  lives  of  the  rulers  of 
the  land,  and  of  their  agents.  These  culminated  in  the  murder 
of  the  Czar. 

Communism  and  Socialism.  —  A  brief  sketch  of  the  various  move- 
ments thus  designated  may  be  here  in  place.  Communism  is  the  name  given 
to  the  theory  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  community  of  goods,  and  a  total 
or  partial  abolition  of  private  property.  Socialism  is  often  used  to  designate 
the  same  system,  but  is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  doctrine  that  gov- 
ernment should  own  the  land  and  all  the  implements  of  industry.  Not  a  few 
religious  sects  of  communists,  like  the  Shakers  (established  in  1780,  in  the 
United  States),  have  long  existed.  The  hope  of  social  amelioration  by  soci- 
eties of  a  communistic  character  has  led  to  a  variety  of  movements  for  the 
formation  of  them  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Equality,  education,  deliv- 
erance from  poverty  and  from  burdensome  toil,  have  been  the  blessings 
sought.  Prominent  leaders  in  such  movements  were  Saint-Simon  (1760— 
1825),  whose  ideas  produced  a  strong  effect  in  France;  Charles  Fourier 
(1772-1837),  by  whose  influence  "phalanxes,"  as  the  communities  adopting 
his  views  were  named,  were  formed  in  Europe  and  America;  and  Robert 
Owen  (1771-1858),  whose  societies  were  built  up  at  Neiv  Lanark  in  Scotland, 
A'ew  Harmony  in  Indiana,  and  in  other  places.  Since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  these  particular  attempts  of  philanthropic  socialism  have  passed 
out  of  notice.  Shortly  after  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Babeuf  attempted  (1797)  to 
overthrow  the  authorities  in  Paris,  and  to  bring  to  pass  an  equal  division  of 
property.  The  course  of  political  struggles  in  France,  in  connection  with 
the  revolutions  in  industry  and  trade,  which  have  occurred  since  the  fall  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  have  given  rise  to  a  disaffected  working-class,  we  proleta- 
riat. The  complaint  has  arisen,  that  the  benefits  resulting  from  political 
freedom  in  Europe  have  come  to  the  middle  class,  —  to  tradesmen  and  man- 
ufacturers possessed  of  capital,  —  and  that  the  laboring  class  are  deprived  of 
their  due  share  of  the  profits  of  industry.  One  noted  expounder  of  commu- 
nism in  France  was  Proudhon  (1809-1865),  who  sought  to  give  emphasis  to 
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his  doctrine  by  affirming  that  "  property  is  theft."  Louis  Blanc,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  provisional  government  in  France  in  1848,  both  before  and 
after  that  time  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  scheme  under  which  govern- 
ment is  to  furnish  labor  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  become  the  grand  employer 
of  the  working-class.  In  Germany,  socialism  in  its  later  distinctive  form,  as 
defined  above,  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of  well-known  writers.  Per- 
haps the  ablest  of  these  was  Ferdinand  Lasalle  (1825-1864).  Like  the  other 
principal  socialists,  he  would  clothe  the  State  with  a  vastly  augmented  power 
and  responsibility.  In  this  particular,  socialism  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  ideas  of  democracy  which  had  previously  prevailed.  Lasailft  doctrine 
was  that  the  State  should  lend  capital  at  interest  to  associations  of  laborers. 
This,  he  thought,  would  be  the  first  step  in  their  emancipation.  Karl  Marx 
would  go  much  farther.  He  would  transfer  to  the  State  all  capital  and  all 
means  of  production.  He  would,  as  he  professes,  "overthrow  all  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  of  society."  With  property,  inheritance  is  to  be  abol- 
ished; labor  is  to  be  made  compulsory;  all  means  of  transport  are  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  so  forth.  The  International  Working  Men's 
Association  —  popularly  called  "the  International  "  —  was  organized  in  Lon- 
don in  1864.  It  has  held  congresses  in  Geneva  and  in  other  cities.  It 
entered  upon  the  most  destructive  schemes  of  social  agitation  and  revolution. 
But  the  society  was  divided  in  1872,  on  the  expulsion  of  Bakunin,  a  Russian 
Nihilist.  A  faction  of  the  most  violent  class  continued  its  activity  for  a  while, 
and  stirred  up  risings  in  several  towns  in  Spain  in  1873,  in  imitation  of  the 
insurrections  in  Paris  in  1871.  Different  shades  of  socialistic  theory  have 
been  advocated;  from  the  "Christian  Socialism"  which  aims  at  such  objects 
as  the  creation  of  cooperative  associations  in  the  working-class,  to  the  fanat- 
ics who  would  sweep  away  existing  institutions  by  violence,  and  who  resort 
to  the  use  of  dynamite  as  a  means  of  inspiring  terror. 

The  French  Republic  since  1871.  —  Thiers  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess in  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  German  indemnity.  His 
term  of  office  was  prolonged  (Aug.  31,  1871)  for  three  years,  with 
the  title  of  President.  Thiers  had  cooperated  with  MacMahon  in 
crushing  the  commune,  and  in  wholesome  measures  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  An  adverse  vote  in  the  Assembly  (May  24,  1873) 
caused  his  resignation.  This  was  effected  by  a  combination  of 
the  monarchical  parties.  MacMahon,  his  successor,  took  a  very 
conservative  position.  He  was  supported  by  the  various  anti- 
republican  parties.  His  presidential  term  was  prolonged  to  seven 
years.  In  February,  1875,  a  new  constitution,  of  a  conservative 
republican  cast,  was  established,  which  provided  for  a  president 
and  a  cabinet,  a  senate,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  The  legiti- 
mists, Orleanists,  and  imperialists  united  with  the  president  in 
his  reactionary,  anti-republican  policy.  The  whole  clerical  party 
were  on  that  side.  The  republicans,  besides  Thiers  and  Gam- 
betta,  —  the  heads  of  the  "Opportunists,"  as  they  were  styled, — 
had  among  their  leaders  the  eminent  jurists,  Dufaure  and  Grevy. 
One  of  the  great  subjects  of  controversy  related  to  public  educa- 
tion, in  the  management  of  which  the  Church  and  the  clergy 
desired  to  retain  and  extend  their  influence  and  control.  To  secu- 
larize education,  was  a  main  aim  of  the  body  of  the  republicans. 
The  success  of  the  republicans,  against  extraordinary  efforts  made 
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to  defeat  them,  in  the  elections  of  1877,  at  last  prevailed  on  the 
marshal-president  to  accept  the  verdict  of  the  country ;  and  late 
in  the  year  a  republican  cabinet  was  formed.  The  measures  of 
Jules  Ferry  and  his  supporters,  for  taking  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  clerical  orders, 
although  most  earnestly  resisted  by  Bishop  Dupanloup  and  the) 
whole  clerical  party,  and  opposed  by  a  section  of  the  republicans 
led  by  Jules  Simon,  were,  after  heated  contention,  adopted,  and 
were  completely  carried  out  (1880).  The  death  of  Thiers  (Sept., 
1877)  did  not  weaken  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  most  honored 
leader.  The  death  of  the  young  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (1879) 
in  South  Africa,  where  he  was  serving,  under  the  British,  against 
the  Zulus,  was  an  almost  fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Bonapart- 
ist  faction.  The  more  recent  death  of  Count  Chambord  (1883) 
was  followed  by  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  legitimists,  of 
the  Count  of  Paris,  of  the  Orleans  house,  as  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne.  A  manifesto  of  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  (1883),  after 
the  death  of  the  young  Prince  Napoleon,  aroused  an  agitation 
against  all  pretenders  to  the  throne,  —  in  particular,  against  the 
Orleanists ;  which  led,  after  protracted  debates,  to  the  forced 
retirement  of  all  the  princes  of  this  family  from  active  service  in 
the  French  army.  In  November,  1881,  Gambetta,  whose  influence 
had  risen  until  it  grew  to  be  predominant,  became  the  head  of  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  opposition  to  his  policy  within  the  republican 
ranks  was  stronger  than  had  been  anticipated."  After  a  short  time 
he  laid  down  his  office.  His  death  occurred  in  the  last  night  of 
1882. 

French  Conquests  abroad. — The  failure  of  France,  in  the 
Oriental  difficulties  and  disputes,  to  gain  the  power  and  exert  the 
influence  which  she  desired,  impelled  the  French  government  to 
various  undertakings  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  colonial  in- 
terests and  settlements.  Partly,  as  was  alleged,  to  punish  maraud- 
ing tribes,  in  1881  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Tunis;  and 
the  Bey  was  forced  to  accept  a  protectorate  of  the  French  over 
his  dominion.  Thus  the  French  enlarged  their  power  in  Africa. 
This  proceeding  gave  great  offense  to  England,  Italy,  and  the 
Turkish  Sultan.  On  the  ground  of  a  treaty  of  1841,  a  French 
admiral  demanded  the  submission  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
Madagascar  to  a  French  protectorate ;  and  when  this  demand  was 
refused,  he  bombarded  and  captured  the  second  city  in  the  island, 
Tamatave  (1883).  The  efforts  of  France  to  gain  control  over 
Tonquin  and  the  adjacent  territory  in  China  attracted  still  more 
attention.  Tonquin  is  the  most  populous  province  of  the  king- 
dom of  Anam,  of  which  it  formed  a  part  after  1802.  Over  this 
kingdom,  China  claimed  the  rights  of  a  suzerain  ;  which  the  French 
refused  to  acknowledge.  In  1862,  after  a  war  lasting  for  almost 
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four  years,  Napoleon  III.  obtained  from  Anam,  by  the  treaty  of 
Saignn,  the  provinces  called  Cochin-  China.  In  1874  the  French 
Republic  extorted  from  King  Tudiic  of  Anam  a  treaty  by  which 
his  foreign  policy  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  France. 
Against  this  treaty,  China  protested.  In  1882  the  French  com- 
mander Riviere  seized  the  city  of  Hanoi.  The  "  Black  Flags,"  a 
body  of  free-lances  or  pirates,  whose  leader  had  been  one  of  the 
Chinese  rebels,  fought  against  the  French ;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  both  the  king  of  Anam  and  the  government  of  China  were  in 
league  with  this  hostile  force.  Since  that  time  conflicts  and  nego- 
tiations have  been  continued ;  the  main  question  being,  whether 
France  shall  be  allowed  to  hold  the  protectorate  of  Anam. 

The  Conflict  of  Prussia  and  the  Vatican.  —  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Germany  is  recognized  as  a  legal  institution.  Its 
revenues  are  received  from  the  state,  which,  in  turn,  exercises  a 
supervision  over  the  education  of  its  clergy.  In  Prussia,  especially 
under  Frederick  William  IV.,  large  privileges  were  granted  by  law 
to  the  Catholic  body.  The  proceedings  of  the  Vatican  Council 
awakened  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  apprehension 
that  the  decree  of  papal  infallibility  might  give  rise  to  conflict  be- 
tween the  authorities  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  Bismarck 
considered  that  the  "  ultramontane  "  party  in  the  Church  involved 
danger  to  the  newly  created  German  Empire.  The  Prussian  gov- 
ernment resisted  the  attempt  of  the  Church,  in  1871,  to  remove 
from  office  Catholic  teachers  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Vati- 
can dogma  of  papal  infallibility.  In  other  words,  the  government 
recognized  and  undertook  to  protect  the  "  Old  Catholics."  The 
contest  with  the  clerical  or  ultramontane  party  went  on  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Catholic  branch  of  the  Prussian  Ministry 
of  Worship  and  Instruction  was  abolished.  In  a  debate  in  1872, 
Bismarck  said,  "  Of  this  be  sure,  that  neither  in  Church  nor  in 
State  are  we  on  the  way  to  Canossa."  His  policy  met  with  a 
determined  resistance  from  Pius  IX.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  the  German  Empire.  This  law  was  afterwards  construed  to 
include  other  orders. 

The  Falk  Laws:  Continued  Conflict.  —  The  laws  proposed 
by  the  Prussian  minister  of  worship,  Falk,  required  that  candi- 
dates for  the  clerical  office  in  the  Catholic  Church  should  have  a 
training  in  the  gymnasium  and  university,  and  that  every  ecclesi- 
astical appointment  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities. 
They  provided  for  a  royal  court  for  the  settlement  of  ecclesiastical 
questions.  These  laws  were  passed  in  1873.  In  1875  civil  mar- 
riage was  made  obligatory  in  the  empire.  These  measures  were 
stoutly  resisted  by  "  the  Center,"  or  the  clerical  party,  in  the 
Prussian  Parliament,  and  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  They  were  de- 
clared by  the  Pope  to  be  invalid,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  for- 
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bidden  to  obey  them.  Other  enactments,  one  of  which  forbade 
all  payments  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  unless  they  should  sign  a 
promise  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  were  adopted  by  Prussia. 
Refractory  bishops  and  priests  were  punished  in  various  ways. 
The  result  was  that  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  led  by  Windhorst, 
ex-minister  of  Hanover,  in  opposition  to  Bismarck's  measures,  was 
consolidated.  The  struggle  extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Prus- 
sia :  it  was  Bavaria,  a  Catholic  state,  which  proposed  the  law  re- 
quiring civil  marriage.  After  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII. ,  there  was 
on  both  sides  an  increased  disposition  to  find  terms  of  peace  by 
which  the  numerous  vacancies  in  Catholic  clerical  offices  could  be 
rilled.  The  need  which  Bismarck  felt  of  the  support  of  "  the 
Center  "  for  his  financial  measures  favored  this  result.  Falk  re- 
signed (July  13,  1879),  he  being  personally  odious  to  the  Roman 
party.  After  long  debates,  a  bill  was  passed  (Jan.  i,  1882)  giving 
to  the  king  and  his  ministers  discretionary  powers,  which  opened 
the  way  for  filling  the  vacant  places.  Still,  in  the  great  festival  at 
the  completion  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral  (Oct.  15),  the  clerical 
party  stood  aloof.  But  the  mutual  friendly  approaches  of  the 
chancelor  and  his  ultramontane  opponents  continued.  Diplo- 
matic correspondence  was  opened  with  the  Vatican.  Some  of  the 
harsher  features  of  the  anti-papal  legislation  were  revoked. 

.Bismarck  and  Socialism.  —  One  motive  in  this  modification 
of  the  chancelor's  policy  was  the  rapid  progress  of  socialism.  At 
first,  while  Bismarck  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  liberals, 
who  impeded  his  plans  in  the  Prussian  Parliament,  he  had  willingly 
availed  himself  of  the  support  of  Lasalle  and  his  socialistic  fol- 
lowers. But  after  the  war  with  France,  the  party  of  the  "  Social 
Democrats  "  became  more  and  more  numerous  and  formidable. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  a  second  attempt  was  made  on  the 
emperor's  life,  that  Bismarck  was  able  to  carry,  against  the  com- 
bination of  parties,  his  measures  giving  to  the  government  ex- 
traordinary powers  for  the  stifling  of  socialistic  agitation  (1879). 
The  law  for  the  suppression  of  socialistic  meetings,  newspapers, 
etc.,  was  rigorously  enforced. 

The  "  Particularists."  —  Bismarck  was,  moreover,  obliged  to 
contend  with  the  "  Particularists,"  who  were  hostile  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  with  a  large  number  besides  them,  who  were  opposed  to 
a  greater  degree  of  imperial  centralization  at  the  expense  of  the 
power  of  the  separate  states.  Unable  to  obtain  for  the  imperial 
government  the  control  over  the  German  railroad  system,  he  de- 
vised a  plan  (1879)  by  which  Prussia  would  eventually  control 
three-quarters  of  the  railroads  of  Germany.  An  imperial  code  of 
laws  was  adopted  (1877)  ;  but,  from  jealousy  of  Prussia,  the  seat 
of  the  supreme  court  was  fixed  by  the  Diet  at  Leipsic.  In  his  eco- 
nomical and  financial  measures,  the  chancelor  was  often  charged 
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with  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  Free,  representative  gov- 
ernment, according  to  the  English  system,  did  not  accord  with 
his  idea  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  as  it  is  and  ought  to  be,  and 
with  the  character  of  the  new  empire,  the  unity  of  which  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  fortify.  By  his  alliance  with  Austria 
in  1879,  he  placed  Germany  in  a  situation  to  resist  Russia  and 
France,  in  case  Russia,  aggrieved  by  the  action  of  Germany  at  the 
Berlin  Conference  (1878),  should  join  hands  with  France  in  acts 
of  hostility  against  the  German  empire. 

The  British  Sway  in  India.  —  It  was  by  a  series  of  conquests 
and  annexations  that  the  British  sway  by  degrees  extended  itself 
over  India.  These  were  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
fall  of  the  Moghul  Empire  left  the  country  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 
Strife  arose  with  one  tribe  after  another,  until  the  authority  of  Eng- 
land came  to  be  acknowledged  as  far  north  as  the  Himalayas. 
There  was  no  bond  of  national  unity  to  be  broken.  The  English 
advance  was  made  with  the  help  of  native  auxiliaries,  and  could 
not  have  been  made  without  it.  It  was  quite  as  much  an  internal 
revolution  as  a  foreign  conquest.  As  the  British  enlarged  their 
dominion,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the  French,  the  appetite 
for  supremacy  grew.  Under  the  rule  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
(1798-1805),  partly  through  the  victories  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
(afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wellington),  "  the  policy  of  intervention 
and  annexation  "  was  pursued  with  brilliant  success.  The  Biirmese 
were  conquered,  and  a  part  of  their  territory  was  annexed,  in  1824. 
The  effort  always  was  to  secure  a  quiet  frontier.  In  1843  a  war 
with  Scinde  resulted  in  its  absorption  in  British  territory.  In  1849 
the  annexation  of  Punjab  followed,  a  British  protectorate  having 
been  found  insufficient.  The  mis-government  of  the  native  princes 
in  Oude  led  to  the  assumption  of  the  government  of  that  province 
by  the  English  in  1856. 

The  Indian  Mutiny.  —  There  was  hostility  to  British  rule  among 
the  Mohammedans  in  India,  and  distrust  among  the  Hindoos. 
The  latter  acquired  a  fanatical  belief  that  the  English,  who  had 
abolished  the  burning  of  widows,  and  even  legalized  their  marriage, 
meant  to  force  the  people  to  lose  caste  by  driving  them  to  sacri- 
legious practices.  The  report  that  cartridges  had  been  served 
out  which  had  been  lubricated  with  the  fat  of  the  swine,  abhorred 
by  Moslems,  and  of  the  cow,  venerated  by  the  Hindoos,  stirred 
up  a  revolt  among  the  native  Sepoy  troops  (1857).  The  insur- 
rection spread,  and  was  attended  with  savage  cruelties.  There 
was  a  frightful  massacre  of  women  and  children  at  Cawnpore, 
before  General  Havelock  could  arrive  for  its  relief.  The  Eng- 
lish who  were  besieged  in  Lucknow,  after  terrible  suffering,  were 
relieved  by  the  opportune  coming  of  this  gallant  soldier.  All  the 
English  residents  in  Delhi,  who  could  not  escape  into  the  jun- 
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gle,  were  murdered.  The  weak  old  king  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  rebellion.  Delhi  was  recaptured  by  the  British,  and 
the  conquest  completed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (March  22,  1858). 
Oiule  was  subdued.  Gradually  the  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  mer- 
ciless severity  was  exercised  by  the  conquerors  upon  those  most 
actively  concerned  in  it.  One  consequence  "of  the  revolt  was  the 
entire  transference  of  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Crown.  The  measure  was  introduced  into  Par- 
liament by  Lord  Palmerston  (1858).  Under  the  ministry  of 
D 'Israeli,  and  on  his  motion,  the  Queen  added  to  her  titles  that 
of  "Empress  of  India"  (1877). 

British  Wars  with  the  Afghans.  —  In  the  last  century  Ahmed 
Khan,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as 
Delhi.  But  he  died  in  1773,  and  his  son  Timour  changed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Candahar  to  Cabul.  In  1838  the 
English  declared  war  against  Dost  Mohammed,  one  of  the  three 
rulers  of  the  country,  whose  seat  of  power  was  in  this  city.  The 
British  attack  was  successful ;  but  insurrections  broke  out  (1841); 
and  they  agreed  to  evacuate  the  country.  The  whole  British 
army,  which  had  to  pass  through  the  Kurd-  Cabul  Pass,  was  de- 
stroyed by  cold  and  hunger,  and  by  the  harassing  attacks  of  the 
mountaineers  (1842).  It  numbered  forty-five  hundred  fighting 
men  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  camp-followers.  Another 
British  army,  under  Gen.  Pollock,  forced  the  Khyber  Pass,  and 
took  vengeance  on  Cabul.  In  1855  Dost  Mohammed,  now  an 
ally  of  the  English,  drove  the  Persians  out  of  Herat,  which,  as 
"  the  key  of  India,"  the  British  were  anxious  to  protect  against 
ambitious  schemes  of  Russia.  In  1863  he  took  Herat  from 
Ahmed,  the  sultan  there,  who  was  considered  a  tool  of  Persia  and 
of  Russia.  Dost  Mohammed  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sher  Alt  Khan.  After  the  acquisition  of  Quetta  by 
the  English,  he  began  to  side  with  the  Russians.  His  intrigues 
with  theni,  and  his  refusal  to  receive  a  British  embassy,  brought 
on  the  second  Afghan  war  of  the  British  (1878-81).  The  ameer 
died  (Feb.  21,  1879) ;  the  Afghans  wer.e  defeated  by  Gen.  Roberts, 
who  took  Cabul,  and  installed  as  ameer  Abdurrahman  Khan 
(1880).  The  English  then  decided  to  evacuate  the  territory. 
On  their  march  they  were  attacked  by  Ayub  Khan  of  Herat. 
Later  he  was  defeated  by  Roberts,  and  driven  back  to  that  place. 
The  Gladstone  ministry  had  succeeded  the  ministry  of  D' Israeli, 
who  had  been  anxious  to  establish  a  "  scientific  frontier  "  between 
Afghanistan  and  the  Czar's  territories,  —  such  a  frontier  as  would 
secure  a  "  neutral  zone  "  between  them  and  India,  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  against  Russian  invasion. 

Russia  and  Afghanistan.  —  The  gradual  approaches  of  Russia  in 
the  direction  of  Herat  have  been  on  two  lines.  The  one  is  the  line 
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south-easterly  from  the  Caspian.  She  gained  a  lodgment  in  1 869 
at  Krasnovodsk  on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  sea.  In  1880  Geop- 
teke  and  Askabat  were  taken.  The  other  line  of  aggressive  ap- 
proach is  south-westerly  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Oxus.  On 
this  line,  partly  from  displeasure  at  the  English  occupation  of 
Egypt,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  policy,  adopted  especially  since  the 
Berlin  Conference  (1878),  to  advance  towards  Herat,  the  Rus* 
sians  suddenly  seized  Merv,  an  oasis  extremely  important  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  over  which  Persia  claimed  a  certain  suze- 
rainty. The  Russians  occupied  it  in  force,  under  Gen.  Komaroff 
(March  16,  1884).  Subsequently  England  and  Russia  agreed  to 
ascertain  and  fix  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan.  The 
occupation  of  Penjdeh  by  the  Afghans,  followed  by  the  advance 
of  Komaroff,  —  of  which  the  British  complained  as  an  aggres- 
sion,—  brought  the  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war  (1885). 

The  Western  Powers  and  Egypt.  —  "  The  Oriental  question  " 
—  the  question  relating  to  Turkey  and  its  dependencies  —  con- 
stantly took  on  new  phases,  and  presented  to  the  powers  of  Europe 
fresh  difficulties  and  dangers  of  conflict.  The  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
Ismail  Pasha,  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Napoleon  III.  and  of 
the  French.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Sultan  repeated 
concessions,  which  reduced  his  dependence  on  Turkey  to  little 
more  than  an  obligation  to  •  pay  an  annual  tribute,  together  with 
certain  marks  of  respect  and  honor.  His  conflicts  with  lands 
on  the  south,  Dafour  and  Abyssinia,  his  extravagant  outlays  in 
public  works  of  internal  improvement,  and  the  enormous  interest 
paid  to  foreign  capitalists  for  their  loans,  involved  him  in  the 
utmost  financial  embarrassment.  This  furnished  the  occasion  to 
the  Western  powers,  in  particular  to  England  and  France,  to  inter- 
meddle still  more  in  Egyptian  affairs.  The  Khedive  sold  to  the 
British  Government  his  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal,  and  gave  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  French  (1878)  the  control  of  the 
financial  administration  of  the  country.  This  sort  of  dependence 
was  repugnant  to  both  the  Khedive  and  the  Egyptian  people.  The 
native  officers  were  pushed  into  the  background.  The  most  lucra- 
tive stations  were  filled  by  foreigners,  and  the  weight  of  taxation 
was  almost  intolerable.  The  attempt  to  throw  off  this  yoke  only 
resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Ismail  by  the  Sultan,  on  the  demand 
of  the  two  Western  powers.  His  weak  son,  Tewfik  Pasha,  took 
his  place.  The  control  of  the  finances  remained  in  foreign  hands. 
The  result  of  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  of  the  disaffection 
of  the  Egyptian  officers,  was  a  revolt  led  by  Arabi  Pasha,  a  mili- 
tary officer  (1881).  The  Khedive  complied  with  the  demands  of 
the  insurgents  :  their  chief  was  made  minister  of  war.  The  West- 
ern powers  were  bent  on  suppressing  this  movement,  and,  in 
addition  to  threats  and  diplomatic  measures,  sent  their  fleets  to 
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Egypt.  A  revolt  broke  out  in  Alexandria,  in  which  the  English 
consul  was  wounded  and  many  Europeans  were  slain  (June,  1882). 
The  city  was  filled  with  terror,  and  all  trade  was  suspended.  The 
English  fleet  bombarded  the  city,  and  set  it  on  fire.  Arabi  with- 
drew his  troops  to  Cairo.  He  was  now  deposed  by  the  Khedive, 
and  declared  a  rebel.  His  troops  showed  little  spirit.  The  for- 
tifications of  Selelkebir  were  taken  by  the  English  general,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  almost  without  resistance.  Aboukir,  Damietta, 
and  Cairo  surrendered,  and  the  Egyptian  leader,  Arabi,  was  cap- 
tured and  banished.  From  that  time  Egypt  fell  into  a  condition 
of  helpless  dependence  on  England.  France  found  herself  without 
the  influence  there  which  she  had  always  coveted  since  the  days 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  system  of  administration  in  Egypt  was 
now  organized  by  the  English,  through  Lord  Dufferin.  Great 
complaint  was  made  against  them  by  the  other  powers,  for  not 
taking  sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
cholera  from  India.  The  principal  troubles  of  the  English  grew  out 
of  the  invasion  of  the  false  prophet  called  El  Mahdi,  who  gathered 
to  himself  a  host  of  followers  in  the  Soudan,  partly  instigated  by 
Moslem  fanaticism,  but  largely  impelled  by  their  hatred  of  the 
Egyptian  government  established  over  that  region.  The  people 
of  the  Soudan  complained  bitterly  of  the  oppressive  Egyptian  offi- 
cers. The  slave-dealers  there  were  exasperated  at  the  prohibition 
of  their  traffic,  on  which  England  had  insisted.  In  the  course  of 
the  conflict  with  El  Mahdi,  Hicks  Pasha,  an  English  officer  in 
the  service  of  the  Khedive,  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  force 
cut  to  pieces,  near  El  Obeid  (Nov.  3,  4,  and  5,  1883).  There 
was  great  fear  now  for  the  province  of  Sennaar  and  especially  for 
the  city  of  Khartoum,  where  there  were  many  Europeans.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  the  English  ministry  of  which  he  was  the  head, 
were  not  disposed  to  hold  the  Soudan,  but  desired  to  give  it  up 
as  soon  as  the  garrisons  could  be  rescued  and  brought  away.  To 
this  policy  the  Khedive  was  opposed.  The  project  of  a  military 
interference  in  the  Soudan  by  the  Sultan,  the  English  took  care 
to  prevent  by  attaching  to  it  impossible  conditions.  On  the  Red 
Sea,  Osman  Digna,  a  partisan  of  the  Mahdi,  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  Suakim,  the  base  of  the  operations  of  Baker  Pasha, 
another  former  English  officer,  now  become  general  of  the  Egyp- 
tian army.  On  account  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Egyptian  troops, 
Baker was  defeated  with  heavy  loss  (Feb.  4,  1884).  The  British 
troops  from  Cairo  under  Graham  had  better  success  ;  and  Osman 
Digna  was  vanquished,  and  driven  into  the  mountains.  The  Eng- 
lish government  adopted  the  extraordinary  measure  of  sending 
General  Gordon  to  Khartoum  ;  his  errand  being  to  pacify  the  tribes 
of  the  Soudan,  to  provide  for  the  deliverance  of  the  garrisons,  and 
to  arrange  terms  of  accommodation  with  El  Mahdi.  This  last  it 
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was  found  impossible  to  accomplish.  Berber  was  captured  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  garrison  and  the  whole  male  population  were 
slaughtered.  Gordon  was  shut  up  in  Khartoum,  The  peculiar 
financial  situation  obliged  the  English  ministry  to  hold  a  con- 
ference of  the  great  powers  (June  28,  1885)  at  London.  Lord 
Granville  insisted  that  only  financial  points,  and  not  the  general 
Egyptian  question,  should  be  considered  by  it.  As  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  other  powers, 
the  conference  adjourned  without  effecting  any  thing.  The  per- 
ilous situation  of  Gordon,  and  the  feeling  in  England  on  this 
account,  obliged  the  government  to  send  out  General  Wolseley  with 
a  large  force  to  Egypt ;  but  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be 
done  for  Gordon,  Khartoum  was  betrayed,  and  he  was  slain.  The 
course  of  England  respecting  Egypt  had  left  her  isolated  as  regards 
the  other  European  powers,  and  had  awakened  much  disaffection 
in  England.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Gladstone  ministry  in  rela- 
tion to  Egypt,  even  more  than  complaints  growing  out  of  their 
conduct  in  the  troubles  with  Russia,  that  obliged  them  to  resign, 
and  to  give  place  to  the  Tory  cabinet  of  Lord  Salisbury. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada.  —  On  the  cession  of  Canada  to 
Great  Britain  (1763),  the  French  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada 
were  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in 
the  possession  of  equal  rights  with  English  settlers.  "  The  Quebec 
Act"  of  1774  made  Canada  one  royal  government,  and  brought 
in  the  inhuman  criminal  code  of  England.  During  the  American 
Revolution,  many  loyalists  emigrated  to  Upper  Canada.  A  strong 
desire  arose  for  a  repeal  of  the  "Quebec  Act."  In  1791,  under 
Pitt,  the  two  parts  of  Canada  were  made  separate  provinces.  A 
constitution  was  granted,  which  provided  for  an  elective  legislature 
for  each.  The  governors,  the  executive  councils,  and  the  legisla- 
tive councils  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  govern- 
ments were  still  subject  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  London.  A 
spirit  of  opposition  between  the  two  provinces  increased.  Upper 
Canada,  under  English  law,  grew  in  numbers  and  prosperity ;  but 
the  growth  of  population  in  Lower  Canada  was  much  more  rapid. 
Here  there  was  an  antagonism  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
English  governors.  There  was  an  open  rebellion  in  1837,  which 
spread  into  Upper  Canada.  The  two  Canadas  were  united  in 
1841  ;  the  executive  department  became  responsible,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  ;  and  under  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  administration  of  Lord  Elgin  (1847-54),  a  better 
feeling  arose.  He  was  obliged,  however,  to  suppress  a  mob  of 
the  conservatives,  or  "loyalists"  (1849),  who  were  hostile  to  the 
extension  of  a  general  amnesty  to  former  rebels.  In  1856  the 
Upper  House  was  made  elective.  In  1857  Ottawa  was  made 
the  seat  of  government.  In  1867  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
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constituted.  It  was  at  first  a  federal  union  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Canadas ;  Upper  Canada  receiving  the  name 
of  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  being  named  Quebec.  Manitoba, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  Hudson  Bay  Territory,  was  admitted  to 
the  Dominion  in  1870,  and  British  Columbia  in  1871.  Prince 
Edward  Island  was  admitted  in  1873;  and  the  same  year  the 
territories  were  received  by  transfer  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  Dominion  has  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
The  authority  of  the  Crown  is  represented  by  the  governor-gen- 
eral and  the  council.  Legislation  is  subject  to  a  veto  from  the 
sovereign.  Each  province  has  its  local  government,  but  whatever 
powers  are  not  expressly  reserved  to  the  several  provinces  are 
granted  to  the  General  Government,  —  a  provision  the  reverse  of 
that  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the 
Canadian  system  in  various  features  resembles. 

In  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713),  France  gave  up  its  claim  to  Nova  Scotia: 
the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763)  surrendered  to  Great  Britain  New  Brunswick,  and 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  islands.  These  are  known  at  present  as 
the  maritime  provinces.  When  the  American  War  of  Revolution  began, 
thousands  of  loyalists  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  to  Upper  Canada, 
from  whom  many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  descended.  The  island  of 
Vancouver,  on  the  western  coast  of  British  Columbia,  was  surrendered  to  the 
navigator  of  this  name  by  Quadra,  a  Spanish  commander,  in  1792.  In  1843 
a  trading-post  was  established  at  Victoria  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
The  island  forms  politically  a  part  of  British  Columbia.  The  Government 
of  the  Dominion,  when  British  Columbia  was  received,  engaged  to  construct 
a  railway  to  the  Pacific  across  British  North  America.  England  acquired  a 
title  to  Newfoundland  in  1713.  It  first  received  a  constitution  in  1832.  The 
government  was  made  responsible  to  the  Assembly  in  1852. 

Great  Britain  and  Australia.  —  Australia,  which  covers  an  area  of 
three  million  square  miles,  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  was  found 
to  be  inhabited  by  native  tribes  of  the  Papuan,  Melanesian,  or  Australasian 
race,  of  whom  about  eighty  thousand  now  remain.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, various  points  along  its  coasts  were  touched  by  European  voyagers, 
especially  by  the  Dutch.  The  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook  (1769  to  1777) 
had  an  important  influence  in  leading  to  settlements  on  this  island-continent. 
New  South  Wales,  a  name  given  by  Cook,  is  the  oldest  of  the  English  prov- 
inces in  Australia.  Not  Botany  Bay,  which  he  had  selected  for  a  settle- 
ment, but  Port  Jackson,  was  made  a  penal  station  (1788)  for  convicts  from 
England.  This  place,  however,  continued  to  be  erroneously  called  Botany 
Bay.  The  principal  harbor  was  named  Sydney  Cove.  In  1803  Van  Diemaifs 
Land,  now  called  Tasmania,  was  first  occupied.  Thus  the  beginnings  of 
colonization  in  Australia  were  made  by  the  dregs  of  English  society.  The 
convicts  labored  for  their  own  support,  and,  when  their  terms  had  expired, 
sometimes  received  as  a  gift  small  farms,  and  implements  with  which  to  till 
them.  The  character  of  the  settlement,  and  the  management  of  it,  became 
much  more  humane  after  1810,  when  Macquarie  became  governor.  Free 
colonists,  English  and  Scotch,  came  and  joined  it.  The  discovery  of  the 
upland  pastures  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  which  were  remarkably  adapted 
to  sheep,  made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  Spanish  merino  sheep 
were  introduced:  wool  became  the  chief  staple;  the  production  of  it,  espe- 
cially after  the  invention  of  the  combing-machine,  became  very  profitable, 
and  free  emigrants  poured  in.  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was 
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formed  in  England.  Western  Australia  began  to  be  settled  in  1829,  but 
did  not  thrive.  New  colonies  continued  to  be  formed  in  Eastern  Australia. 
South  Australia  was  made  prosperous  by  copper-mines.  Victoria,  which  be- 
came a  distinct  province  in  1851,  owes  its  growth  to  gold  mines.  Melbourne, 
its  chief  town,  was  planted  in  1837.  The  first  British  governors  at  Sydney  were 
military  officers,  ruling  with  despotic  authority.  Representative  institutions 
were  gradually  formed  in  the  different  provinces.  The  constitutions  were 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  home  government ;  but  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
the  Upper  House  was  made  elective.  After  long  conflicts  with  the  home 
government,  the  Australian  colonies  escaped  from  the  misfortune  of  being 
places  to  which  convicts  were  transported.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Arew 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  was  made  in  1851,  and  caused  at  once  an  immense 
influx  of  immigrants.  Next  to  gold,  the  most  important  article  of  export  has 
been  wool.  Wheat  and  copper  have  been  exported  in  large  quantities.  The 
breeding  of  catfle  has  been  a  profitable  employment  in  these  communities. 

New  Zealand.  —  In  1838  the  first  regular  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  New  Zealand.  Wellington  was  founded  in  the  next  year.  New 
Zealand,  with  South  Island  and  North  Island,  became  a  colony  independent 
of  Australia  in  1841. 

England  and  Ireland.  —  The  disaffection  of  the  Irish,  and  their 
antipathy  to  English  rule,  broke  out  in  different  forms,  as  circum- 
stances changed.  For  a  long  time  the  demand  was  for  "  Cath- 
olic emancipation."  This  was  granted  (p.  558)  ;  but  most  of  the 
English  concessions  were  made  under  such  a  pressure,  and  in  ap- 
pearance so  grudgingly,  that  little  was  accomplished  by  them  in 
placating  Irish  hostility.  The  outcry  against  tithes  for  the  support 
of  the  Protestant  Established  Church  was  to  a  great  extent  quieted 
in  1838,  when  the  odious  features  of  this  tax  were  removed.  The 
Act  disestablishing  the  Irish  Protestant  Church,  carried  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1869,  and  put  in  execution  in  1871,  took  away  one  of 
the  great  grievances  of  which  the  Irish  nation  had  to  complain. 
The  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ireland  was  the 
watchword  of  O'  'Council and  his  followers.  In  one  form  or  another, 
the  demand  for  local  self-government  or  independence,  which  has 
been  more  lately  urged  under  the  name  of  "  home  rule,"  has  been 
kept  up  with  little  intermission.  It  is  about  the  special  question 
of  land  reform  that  the  most  bitter  conflicts  have  centered.  The 
ownership  of  a  great  part  of  the  land  in  Ireland  by  a  few  persons  : 
the  fact  that  great  obstacles  and  great  expenses  —  difficulties  of 
late  somewhat  lightened  —  have  existed  in  the  way  of  the  trans- 
ference of  land  if  any  one  had  the  means  to  purchase  it :  the  cir- 
cumstances that  the  owners  have  generally  been,  not  residents,  but 
absent  landlords  ;  that,  in  cases  of  dispute  with  tenants,  the  laws 
were  for  a  long  period  framed  in  their  interest ;  that  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  was  left  to  agents  or  middle-men  ;  that  multitudes  of 
tenants,  whose  holdings  were  small,  could  glean  a  bare  subsistence 
from  the  soil,  were  doomed  to  famine  if  the  potato-crop  failed,  and, 
when  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  were  liable  to  "  eviction,"  that  is,  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors,  with  their  families,  to  perish,  —  these  have  been 
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causes  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  endless  disputes  and  conflicts.  Add 
to  these  facts  the  inbred  hostility  arising  from  differences  of  race 
and  religion ;  the  memory,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  of  centuries 
of  misgovernment,  and  the  feeling  that  the  lands  held  by  suffer- 
ance were  wrested  from  their  ancestors  by  force,  —  and  the  ani- 
mosity manifested  in  revolts  and  outrages  is  easily  explained.  The 
English  government,  in  a  series  of  measures,  —  in  connection  with 
which,  acts  of  coercion  for  preventing  and  punishing  violence  have 
been  passed,  —  undertook  to  lessen  the  evils  that  exist,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  better  state  of  feeling.  The  Encutnbered  Estates  Court 
was  established  to  render  more  easy  the  transfer  of  lands.  This 
Act,  and  the  Land  Act  passed  the  same  year  (1860),  although 
well  meant,  failed  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  tenants.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  measure  of  disestablishment  has  been  referred 
to.  His  second  great  reform  measure  was  the  Land  Law  of  1870, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  the  landlord  pay  damages  to  the 
evicted  tenant,  to  compensate  him  for  improvements  which  he  had 
made,  etc.  One  object  of  this  Act  was  to  create  a  body  of  peasant 
proprietors  in  Ireland.  Additional  Acts,  in  1880,  were  designed 
to  assist  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings.  The  hopes  as  to  the 
practical  benefit  to  follow  the  Act  of  1870  were  disappointed.  In 
1877,  1878,  and  1879,  there  was  a  partial  failure  of  the  crops.  The 
Fenian  movement,  having  for  its  design  to  secure  Irish  independ- 
ence by  force,  was  organized  in  the  United  States,  in  1857.  By 
uniting  with  similar  Irish  brotherhoods,  it  extended  itself  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  America,  collected  large  funds,  and  in  1866  made 
ineffectual  attempts  to  invade  Canada.  An  armed  rising  in  Ire- 
land shortly  after,  under  Fenian  leadership,  was  suppressed.  The 
national  agitation  consequent  on  these  proceedings  in  Ireland 
issued  in  the  organization,  in  1870,  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Isaac  Butts  was  a  leading  promoter.  The  object  was 
to  secure  an  Irish  Parliament  for  the  management  of  Irish  affairs, 
and  for  the  control  of  Irish  resources ;  the  Imperial  Parliament 
being  left  to  deal  with  imperial  affairs.  It  was  in  this  period 
(about  1874)  that  Mr.  Pa rnell  grew  to  be  conspicuous  in  politics* 
He  became  the  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  sought,  by  obstructing  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness, to  compel  the  English  government  to  withdraw  its  measures 
of  coercion,  and  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
himself  and  his  associates.  The  "obstructionists,"  by  joining  the 
Tories,  effected  the  retirement  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  (1885). 
In  Ireland,  a  system  of  "  boycotting  "  was  adopted  for  the  punish- 
ment of  landlords  guilty  of  evicting  tenants.  This  led  to  deeds  of 
violence  and  blood.  One  branch  of  the  Fenians  have  sought  to 
compass  their  ends  by  exciting  terror  through  dynamite  explosions 
at  railway-stations  and  in  public  buildings. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  UNITED   STATES   SINCE   1815:    MEXICO:    SOUTH 
AMERICAN   STATES:    EASTERN  ASIA. 

End  of  the  Federal  Party.  —  The  end  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  (1812-15)  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the  Federal 
party.  But  the  Republicans,  the  opposing  party,  were  now  equally 
zealous  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
act  on  a  liberal  construction  of  the  Constitution  with  respect  to  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  General  Government.  This  had  been 
shown  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  :  it  was  further  exemplified  in 
1816  in  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  and  in  the  enactment 
of  a  protective  tariff.  Then,  and  until  1832,  presidential  candi- 
dates were  nominated  by  Congressional  "caucuses."  James  Mon- 
roe (1817-25)  received  the  votes  of  all  of  the  States  but  three. 
The  absence  of  party  division  has  caused  his  time  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "  the  era  of  good  feeling." 

Purchase  of  Florida.  —  Slaves  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  fre- 
quently escaped  from  their  masters,  and  fled  for  shelter  to  the 
swamps  of  Florida.  The  Creek  and  the  Seminole  Indians  were 
always  disposed  to  aid  them.  In  1816  General  Andrew  Jackson 
was  appointed  to  conduct  an  expedition  against  the  Seminoles. 
He  came  into  conflict  with  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Florida, 
where  he  seized  Spanish  forts,  and  built  a  fort  of  his  own.  Finally, 
in  1819,  the  Floridas  were  purchased  of  Spain  for  five  million 
dollars,  and  the  United  States  gave  up  its  claim  to  the  extensive 
territory  west  of  the  Sabine  River,  which  was  known  afterwards  as 
Texas.  This  became  a  part  of  Mexico  two  years  later. 

Slavery:  The  Missouri  Compromise.  —  In  1820  a  sectional 
struggle  arose  in  Congress,  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Missouri  as  a  State  with  a  constitution  permitting  slavery.  The 
slave-trade  had  been  carried  on  by  the  States  separately,  before 
the  National  Constitution  was  formed.  It  was  abolished  by  Con- 
gress in  1808,  the  earliest  date  allowed  by  the  Constitution  for  the 
power  to  abolish  it  to  be  exercised.  The  principal  founders  of 
the  government,  both  in  the  North  and  South,  considered  slavery 
an  evil,  and  looked  forward  to  its  gradual  extinction.  In  the 
North,  where  the  slaves  were  less  numerous,  laws  for  gradual 
emancipation  were  early  passed.  But  the  rapid  increase  of  slaves 
in  the  South,  the  growing  demand  for  cotton,  and  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  production  of  it  by  the  cotton-gin,  made  the  prospect 
of  emancipation  by  legislative  action  less  probable  as  time  ad- 
vanced. The  American  Colonization  Society  was  formed  in  1811  ; 
and  the  fallacious  hope  was  entertained  by  many,  that  the  negroes 
might  be  carried  back  to  the  Liberian  settlement  on  the  African 
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coast.  The  extension  of  slavery  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  had  been  prevented  by  the  Congressional  ordinance  of  1787. 
When  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union 
came  up,  the  members  of  Congress  from  the  North  and  the  mem- 
bers from  the  South  were  in  hostile  array  on  the  point,  and  a 
dangerous  excitement  was  kindled.  By  the  exertions  of  Henry 
Clay,  the  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  was  adopted,  by  which  the 
new  State  was  admitted  with  slavery  in  it ;  but,  as  a  kind  of  equiva- 
lent, slavery  was  prohibited  forever  in  all  the  remaining  territory 
of  the  United  States  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  the  southern 
boundary  of  Missouri. 

The  "Monroe  Doctrine."  —  When  the  Holy  Alliance  was  engaged  in 
its  crusade  against  liberty  in  Europe,  it  was  thought  that  they  might  attempt 
to  conquer  for  Spain  the  revolted  South  American  republics.  Canning  sug- 
gested to  the  American  minister  in  England,  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  to  take  action  against  such  a  scheme.  President  Monroe,  in 
his  annual  message  in  1823,  said  that  we  should  consider  an  attempt  of  the 
allied  powers  to  extend  their  system  in  this  country,  or  any  interference  on 
their  part  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  destiny  of  the  American  States, 
as  unfriendly  action  towards  the  United  States.  This  is  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine." An  additional  statement  in  disapproval  of  future  colonization  on  the 
American  continents  by  European  powers  was  made  in  the  same  message. 
This  second  statement  was  never  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  vague,  and  was  probably  meant  to  exclude  indirect  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  liberty  of  the  new  American  republics.  The  only  thing  which 
the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  really  contains  is  the  intimation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  a  right  to  resist  attempts  of  European  powers  to  alter  the 
constitutions  of  American  communities. 

The  true  origin  and  intent  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  are  often  misunderstood.  They  are 
set  forth  in  Woolsey's  International  Law,  and  in  his  article  in  Johnson's  Encyclopedia, 
"  Monroe  Doctrine;  "  also  in  Webster's  writings,  Vol.  III.  p.  178,  and  in  Calhoun's  "  Speech 
on  the  Panama  Question." 

Parties  after  Monroe. — At  the  expiration  of  Monroe's  second 
term,  there  being  no  choice  for  president  by  the  people,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  who  had  long  been  in  public  life  in  various 
important  stations,  was  chosen  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  supporters  combined  with  the  adherents  of  Henry  Clay,  who 
became  secretary  of  state.  This  alliance  was  loudly  denounced 
by  their  opponents  as  a  "bargain."  From  the  close  of  the  last 
'  war  with  Great  Britain,  a  party  called  by  their  adversaries  "  loose 
constructionists  "  of  the  Constitution,  of  which  Clay  was  a  leader, 
—  a  party  who  were  in  favor  of  measures  like  a  protective 
tariff,  a  national  bank,  and  internal  improvements,  —  as  the 
making  of  canals,  —  to  be  undertaken  by  Congress,  —  had  been 
growing  up.  It  now  took  the  name  of  National  Republicans, 
which  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  that  of  Whigs.  On  the  other 
side  were  the  "  strict  constructionists,"  who,  however,  differed 
among  themselves  respecting  certain  measures,  —  for  example,  the 
tariff.  In  their  ranks  Andrew  Jackson  belonged.  Of  this  political 
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tendency,  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  became  a  leading 
promoter.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a  favorite  candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  the  name  of  Democrats  was  applied  to  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Presidency  of  Jackson. — Jackson  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1829.  He  was  a  fearless  man,  an  ardent  patriot,  with  a 
choleric  temper  and  an  imperious  will.  He  carried  to  an  un- 
exampled extent  a  custom,  which  had  begun  with  Jefferson,  of 
supplanting  office-holders  of  the  opposite  political  party  by  sup- 
porters of  the  administration.  This  came  to  be  called  the  "  spoils 
system,"  from  the  maxim  once  quoted  in  defense  of  it,  that  "  to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils." 

Nullification.  —  During  Jackson's  administration,  there  occurred 
the  "nullification"  crisis.  In  1828  a  new  protective  tariff  had 
been  passed,  which  was  regarded  in  the  South,  especially  in  South 
Carolina,  as  extremely  unjust  and  injurious.  The  New  England 
States  had  been  averse  to  protection  ;  and  in  1816  Daniel  Webster 
opposed  the  tariff  measure  as  specially  hurtful  to  the  Eastern 
States,  whose  capital  was  so  largely  invested  in  commerce.  After 
the  protective  policy  had  been  adopted,  and  when,  under  its  shield, 
manufacturing  had  been  extensively  established  in  the  North,  the 
former  adversaries  of  protection,  with  Webster,  as  well  as  Clay, 
who  had  been  a  protectionist  before,  thought  it  unfair  and  destruc- 
tive to  do  away  with  the  tariff.  Its  adversaries  denounced  it  as 
unconstitutional.  Calhoun  and  his  followers,  moreover,  contended 
that  nullification  is  legal  and  admissible  ;  in  other  words,  that  a 
law  of  Congress  may  be  set  aside  by  a  State  within  its  own  limits, 
provided  it  is  considered  by  that  State  a  gross  infraction  of  the 
Constitution.  There  was  a  memorable  debate  on  this  subject  in 
1830,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  when  the  State-rights  theory 
was  advocated  by  Robert  Y.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
opposite  doctrine  defended  by  Webster.  In  1832  South  Carolina 
passed  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the  tariff  laws  of  1828  and 
1832  were  null  and  void,  and  not  binding  in  that  State.  President 
Jackson  issued  a  spirited  proclamation  in  which  the  nullification 
doctrine  was  repudiated,  and  the  opposite,  or  national,  theory  was 
affirmed,  and  the  President's  resolute  intention  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  was  announced.  The  difficulty  was 
ended  by  the  compromise  tariff  introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  (1833). 

Removal  of  the  Deposits.  —  The  President  was  hostile  to  the 
National  Bank,  which  he  considered  dangerous,  as  liable  to  be 
converted  into  a  tool  for  partisan  ends.  Not  being  able  to  carry 
Congress  with  him,  he  assumed  the  responsibility,  after  his  second 
election,  of  removing  the  deposits,  or  public  funds,  from  its  cus- 
tody, or,  rather,  of  an  order  for  the  cessation  of  these  deposits. 
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For  this  he  was  censured  by  the  Senate,  a  majority  of  which 
regarded  his  act  as  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional. 

Anti-Slavery  Agitation.  —  From  about  this  time,  the  agitation 
respecting  slavery  constantly  increased.  In  the  North  a  party 
arose,  which,  through  lectures  and  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
denounced  slavery  as  iniquitous,  and  called  for  immediate  emanci- 
pation. The  most  prominent  leader  of  this  party  was  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  and  its  most  captivating  orator  was  Wendell 
Phillips.  This  party  advocated  disunion,  on  account  of  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  the  North  in  reference  to  slavery  by  the 
Constitution.  They  were  sometimes  assailed  by  mobs  in  Northern 
cities.  The  major  part  of  the  people  in  the  North  desired  some 
method  of  extinguishing  slavery  which  should  leave  the  Union 
intact.  Meantime  they  were  for  obeying  the  Constitution,  although 
the  obligation  to  restore  fugitive  slaves  was  felt  to  be  obnoxious, 
and  there  grew  up  a  disposition  to  avoid  compliance  with  it.  The 
"  colonizationists  "  diminished  in  number.  There  were  various 
types  and  degrees  of  anti-slavery  sentiment.  The  resolution  to 
confine  slavery,  by  political  action,  within  the  limits  of  the  States 
where  it  was  under  the  shield  of  local  law,  became  more  and  more 
prevalent.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrary,  the  enmity  to  "  aboli- 
tionism" was  intense,  and  served  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
doctrine  of  State-rights.  Slavery  came  to  be  defended  as  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances,  and  as  capable  of  justification  on 
moral  and  Scriptural  grounds.  Occasions  of  reciprocal  complaint 
between  North  and  South,  for  illegal  doings  relating  in  one  way  or 
another  to  slavery,  tended  to  multiply. 

Annexation  of  Texas.  —  In  1835  Texas  declared  its  independ- 
ence of  Mexico.  General  Sam  Houston,  an  emigrant  from  Ten- 
nessee, was  the  leader  in  the  revolt.  He  defeated  the  Mexicans 
under  Santa  Ana,  at  the  San  Jacinto  (1836).  In  1845,  largely 
by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  Texas,  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  was 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  motive  which  he  avowed  was 
the  fear  that  it  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  become 
dangerous  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  South.  The  measure 
was  strenuously  opposed  in  the  North  as  a  scheme  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  slaveholding  States  in 
Congress.  It  was  favored,  for  the  same  reason,  by  those  who  were 
inimical  to  abolitionism  in  whatever  form. 

War  with  Mexico.  —  A  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  was  a  war  with  Mexico.  The  successes  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  at  Palo  Alto  and  Monterey  (1846),  and  at  Buena  Vista 
(1847),  and  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  who  captured 
Vera  Cruz,  fought  his  way  through  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and 
at  length  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14,  1847),  compelled 
the  Mexicans  to  agree  to  the  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo  (1848). 
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By  this  treaty  all  claim  on  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  relin- 
quished, together  with  the  provinces  of  Upper  California  and  New 
Mexico. 

The  "  Wilmot  Proviso."  —  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  proposed  in 
Congress,  excluding  slavery  from  all  territory  to  be  acquired  from 
Mexico.  This  demand  for  the  prevention  of  the  further  extension 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  subject  to  national  jurisdiction,  became 
a  rallying-cry.  On  the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  to  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Whigs  (1848),  a  "Free-Soil"  party  was  organized 
on  this  basis,  —  the  precursor  of  the  Republican  party.  The  con- 
vention which  nominated  Taylor  laid  on  the  table  a  motion  ap- 
proving of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  The  Whigs  succeeded  in  the 
election,  but  their  party  lost  a  portion  of  its  adherents. 

Clay's  Compromise.  —  The  application  of  California  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  which,  on  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
that  community  through  the  discovery  of  gold,  was  soon  made, 
brought  the  sectional  difficulty  to  another  crisis.  President  Taylor 
died  (July  9,  1850),  and  was  succeeded  by  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
vice-president.  The  contest  in  Congress  was  soon  after  adjusted 
by  Clay's  compromise,  by  which  California  was  admitted  as  a  free 
State,  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  organized  into  Territories  with- 
out any  mention  of  slavery,  the  slave-trade  was  prohibited  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  a  new  fugitive-slave  law  was  enacted, 
that  was  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  great  offense  at  the  North. 
Webster,  in  a  celebrated  speech  in  favor  of  the  compromise  ( March 
7),  gave  as  a  reason  for  not  insisting  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  that  the 
physical  character  of  the  new  Territories  of  itself  excluded  slavery 
from  them. 

The  Kansas  Troubles.  —  In  1854,  during  the  administration  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  standing  sectional  controversy  reached  a  new 
phase.  Two  Territories,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  were  knocking  at 
the  doors  of  Congress  for  admission  as  States.  Kansas  lay  west 
of  Missouri,  and,  like  Nebraska  on  the  north,  was  protected  from 
slavery  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  (p.  601).  But  the  Demo- 
crats carried  through  Congress  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas 
of  Illinois,  practically  repealing  that  compromise,  and  leaving  the 
matter  of  the  toleration  of  slavery  to  be  determined  by  the  actual 
settlers  as  they  might  see  fit.  This  measure  was  extensively  re- 
garded in  the  North  as  a  breach  of  faith.  Companies  of  emigrants 
were  organized  in  the  Northern  States,  to  form  permanent  settle- 
ments in  Kansas;  and  in  order  to  prevent  that  country  from 
becoming  a  free  State,  marauders  from  Missouri  crossed  the  line, 
to  attack  them,  and  to  harass  the  newly  planted  colonies. 

The  Dred-Scott  Case.  — James  Buchanan  became  president  in 
1857.  At  this  time  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  neither  negro 
slaves  nor  their  descendants,  slave  or  free,  could  become  citizens 
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of  the  United  States  ;  and  added  incidentally  the  dictum  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  Congress  had 
no  right  to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  slaves  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
ritory.  The  effect  of  this  opinion,  if  embodied  in  a  legal  decision, 
would  have  been  to  prevent  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  even  by  a 
Territorial  legislature,  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. This  judicial  act,  following  upon  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
government  at  Washington  with  reference  to  the  Kansas  troubles, 
greatly  strengthened  the  numbers  and  stimulated  the  determination 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  John  Brown  Raid.  —  An  occurrence  not  without  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  exciting  the  resentment,  as  well  as  the  appre- 
hensions, of  the  South,  was  the  attempt  of  John  Brown,  a  brave 
old  man  of  the  Puritan  type,  whose  enmity  to  slavery  had  been 
deepened  by  conflict  and  suffering  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  to  stir 
up  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  Virginia.  With  a  handful  of  armed 
men,  he  seized  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  in 
Virginia.  Half  of  his  followers  were  killed  :  he  himself  was  cap- 
tured, and,  after  being  tried  and  convicted  by  the  State  authorities, 
was  hanged  (Dec.  2,  1859). 

Secession  of  States.  —  In  the  election  of  1860,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln received  the  electoral  vote  of  every  Northern  State  except 
New  Jersey.  The  conviction  of  the  Southern  political  leaders  that 
the  anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  North,  with  its  great  and  growing 
preponderance  in  wealth  and  population,  would  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  general  government,  determined  them  to  attempt  to  break  up 
the  Union.  The  result,  it  was  expected,  would  be  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  slave-holding  confederacy,  or  the  obtaining  of 
new  constitutional  guaranties  and  safeguards  of  the  institution 
of  slavery ;  which,  it  was  felt,  would  be  undermined  even  if  noth- 
ing more  were  done  than  to  prevent  the  spread  of  it  beyond  the 
States  where  it  existed.  South  Carolina  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession  (Dec.  20,  1860),  and  was  followed  in  this  act  by  Mis- 
sissippi, Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
delegates  of  the  seceding  States  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
formed  a  new  government  under  the  name  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America  (Feb.  8,  1861).  Jefferson  Davis  was  elected 
president,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  vice-president.  Except  at 
Pensacola  in  Florida,  and  in  Charleston,  all  the  national  property 
within  the  borders  of  the  seceding  States  was  seized.  Efforts  look- 
ing to  compromise  and  conciliation  were  of  no  effect.  After  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  send 
supplies  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sumter  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston, 
caused  the  Confederates  to  attack  that  fortress,  which  the  com- 
mander, Major  Anderson,  after  a  gallant  defense,  was  obliged  to 
surrender.  President  Lincoln  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 
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calling  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three 
months,  and  called  Congress  together  (April  15).  There  was  a 
great  uprising  in  the  Northern  States.  The  President's  call  for 
troops  at  once  met  with  an  enthusiastic  response.  Virginia, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina  now  joined  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  capital  of  which  was  established  at  Richmond. 
Great  Britain  recognized  the  Confederate  States  as  having  the  rights 
of  belligerents  (May  13).  France  did  the  same. 

Events  of  the  War  in  1861-62.  —  Only  a  brief  account  can  be 
given  of  the  events  of  the  war.  General  Winfield  Scott  was  at  first 
in  command  of  the  Union  forces,  and  General  J.  E.  Johnston  of  the 
forces  of  the  Confederates.  It  was  imagined  at  the  North,  that 
there  could  be  an  easy  and  quick  advance  of  the  Federal  forces  to 
Richmond;  but  the  troops  were  not  drilled,  and  the  preparations 
for  a  campaign  were  wholly  inadequate.  The  Union  troops  were 
defeated  at  Bull  Run,  or  Manassas,  and  Washington  was  thrown 
into  a  panic  (July  21",  1861).  Congress  at  once  adopted  energetic 
measures  for  raising  a  large  army  and  for  building  a  navy.  Gen- 
eral George  B.  McClellan  was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces. 
It  was  foreseen  on  both  sides,  that  the  result  of  the  conflict  might 
depend  on  the  course  taken  by  foreign  powers,  especially  by  Eng- 
land. The  South  counted  upon  the  demand  for  cotton  as  certain 
to  secure  English  help,  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  Southern  cause. 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  selected  by  Mr.  Seward,  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  to  represent  the  Union  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
The  Confederates  sent  abroad  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slide/I  to  pro- 
cure the  full  recognition  of  the  new  Confederacy  by  England  and 
France.  The  Trent,  on  which  they  sailed,  was  stopped  by  Captain 
Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  the  commissioners  taken 
from  it.  This  breach  of  international  law  threatened  war,  which 
was  averted  by  the  surrender  of  the  two  captives  to  England. 
England,  hower,  refused  to  assent  to  Louis  Napoleon's  proposal  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  seceding  States ;  but  the  lax- 
ness  of  the  British  Government  in  not  preventing  the  fitting  out 
of  vessels  of  war  in  her  ports,  to  prey  on  American  commerce, 
excited  indignation  in  the  United  States.  Palrnerston  was  at  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs.  For  the  depredations  of  the  Alabama,  the  tribunal 
chosen  to  arbitrate  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  meeting  at  Geneva, 
condemned  England  to  pay  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of 
fifteen  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  Early  in  1862  Fort  Henry 
on  the  Tennessee,  and  Fort  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland,  were 
taken  by  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who  led  the  land  forces,  and 
Commodore  A.  H.  Foote,  who  commanded  the  gunboats.  At  Fort 
Donelson  nearly  fifteen  thousand  prisoners  were  .captured.  Grant 
fought  the  battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  or  Shiloh,  which  continued 
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two  days  (April  6,  7),  and  ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  Confede- 
rates. Their  general,  A.  S.  Johnston,  was  killed,  and  the  com- 
mand of  his  troops  devolved  on  Beauregard.  Grant,  who  had 
been  reinforced  by  Buell,  drove  the  Confederates  back  to  Corinth, 
Miss.,  nineteen  miles  distant.  The  capture  of  Island  Number 
Ten,  by  Pope,  followed ;  and  soon  Memphis  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Union  forces.  Farragut  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  forts  at  New 
Orleans  (April  24),  and  captured  that  city.  In  the  East. the 
Union  forces  had  not  been  so  successful.  The  iron-sheathed 
frigate  Merrimac  destroyed  the  Union  fleet  at  Hampton  Roads 
(March  9),  but  was  driven  back  to  Gosport  by  the  timely  appear- 
ance of  the  iron-clad  Union  vessel,  the  Monitor.  McClellan  un- 
dertook to  approach  Richmond  by  the  peninsula.  The  campaign 
lasted  from  March  to  July,  and  included,  besides  various  other 
engagements,  the  important  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  of  Malvern 
Hill  (July  i ) .  At  the  end  of  June  the  Union  army  was  driven  back 
to  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James  River.  Meantime  the  Confed- 
erate general,  Jackson,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  repulsed 
Fremont,  Banks,  and  McDowell,  and  joined  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces,  who  now  pressed  for- 
ward towards  Washington.  Pope  was  defeated  at  Manassas  (Aug. 
29,  30),  and  Lee  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  He  was 
met  by  McClellan,  and  defeated  at  Antietam  (Sept.  17),  but  was 
able  to  withdraw  in  safety  across  the  river.  ^McClellan  was  super- 
seded by  Burnside,  who  was  defeated  by  Lee  at  Fredericksburg 
(Dec.  13). 

Emancipation.  —  On  the  ist  of  January,  1863,  President  Lin- 
coln issued  a  proclamation  declaring  all  slaves  in  States  or  parts  of 
States  in  rebellion,  to  be  free.  This  act  was  legally  possible  only 
as  a  belligerent  measure,  or  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  a  com- 
mander. The  refusal  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  the  war  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  emancipation,  or  to  adopt  measures  of  this 
character  before,  —  measures  which  the  Constitution  did  not  per- 
mit, —  was  not  understood  in  foreign  countries,  and,  in  England 
especially,  had  tended  to  chill  sympathy  with  the  Northern  cause. 
Regiments  of  negro  soldiers  were  now  formed. 

The  First  Six  Months  of  1863.  —  Hooker  succeeded  Burnside 
in  command  of  the  Potomac  Army,  and  was  defeated  by  Lee  at 
Chancellorsville  (May  3) .  There  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  Confederate  generals,  lost  his  life.  Lee  now 
crossed  the  river,  and  entered  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  critical 
moment  in  the  struggle.  Great  pains  were  taken,  by  such  people 
in  the  North  as  were  disaffected  with  the  administration  at  Wash- 
ington, to  manifest  hostility  to  the  war,  or  to  the  method  in  which 
it  was  prosecuted.  A  riot  broke  out  in  the  city  of  New  York 
while  the  drafts  for  troops  were  in  progress,  and  it  was  several  days 
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before  it  was  put  down.  The  defeat  of  Lee  by  Meade  at  Gettys- 
burg .(July  1-3)  turned  the  tide  against  the  Confederates;  their 
army  again  retired  beyond  the  Potomac.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
West,  General  Grant  captured  Vicksburg  with  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  men  (July  4),  and  Port  Hudson  was  taken.  The  Mis- 
sissippi was  thus  opened  to  its  mouth.  The  Union  navy  acted 
effectively  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  nearly 
all  the  Southern  ports  were  closed  by  blockades. 

Victories  at  Chattanooga.  —  Grant  assumed  command  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  region  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  that  river.  With  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land under  Thomas,  with  reinforcements  from  Vicksburg  under 
Sherman  and  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Hooker,  he 
won  the  victories  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge,  at 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee  (Nov.  24  and  25).  This  success  opened 
a  path  for  the  Union,  forces  into  Alabama  and  the  Atlantic  States. 
Sherman  was  sent  to  reinforce  Burnside  in  Tennessee,  and  defeated 
Longstreet. 

To  the  Surrender  of  Lee.  —  Grant  was  made  lieutenant-general, 
or  first  in  command  under  the  President  (March  7,  1864).  Three 
attempts  to  reach  Richmond,  made  severally  by  McClellan, 
Hooker,  and  Burnside,  had  failed,  as  Lee's  two  aggressive  move- 
ments had  been  defeated  at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg.  The 
"  border  States "  in  the  West  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Union 
forces,  as  well  as  the  lower  Mississippi ;  and  the  blockade  was  main- 
tained along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  plan  now  was  for  Sherman 
to  secure  Georgia,  and  to  march  eastward  and  northward  into  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy,  starting  at  Chattanooga.  Military  oper- 
ations, which  had  been  prosecuted  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  terri- 
tory, now  began  to  have  a  unity  which  they  had  greatly  missed 
before.  Grant  personally  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. His  object  was  to  get  between  Lee's  army  and  Richmond. 
This  object  was  not  effected  ;  but  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness (May  5,6),  and  other  subsequent  battles,  had  the  effect,  in 
the  course  of  six  weeks,  to  push  Lee  back  within  the  fortifications  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  During  the  long  siege  of  these  places, 
diversions  were  attempted  by  Early  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  but  he  was  repelled  and  defeated  by  Sheridan.  The  Con- 
federate vessel  Alabama  was  sunk  in  the  English  Channel  by  the 
Kearsarge  (June,  1864).  Farragut  captured  the  forts  in  Mobile 
Bay.  Sherman's  forces,  after  a  series  of  engagements,  entered  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  which  the  Confederates  had  been  compelled  to  evacuate 
(Sept.  2).  A  detachment  was  sent  by  Sherman,  under  Thomas, 
after  Hood,  which  defeated  him  at  Nashville  (Dec.  15,  16).  Sher- 
man marched  through  Georgia,  and  entered  Savannah  (Dec.  21). 
On  Feb.  i,  1865,  he  commenced  his  movement  northward.  The 
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attempts  of  General  J.  E.  Johnston  to  check  his  advance  were 
ineffectual.  Sherman  entered  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  pushed  on  to 
Raleigh;  Johnston,  whose  numbers  were  inferior,  retiring  as  he 
approached.  The  efforts  of  Lee  to  break  away  from  Grant,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  Johnston,  did  not  succeed.  Sheri- 
dan's victory  over  Lee  at  Five  Forks  (April  i)  compelled  him  to 
evacuate  Petersburg.  He  was  pursued  and  surrounded  by  Grant,  \ 
and  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomattox  Court  House  (April  9 ) . 
The  Union  forces  had  entered  Richmond  (April  2).  Johnston 
surrendered  his  forces  to  Sherman  (April  26).  Jefferson  Davis 
was  captured  by  a  body  of  Union  cavalry  in  Georgia  (May  10). 

Murder  of  Lincoln.  —  The  joy  felt  in  the  North  over  the  com- 
plete victory  of  the  Union  cause  was  turned  into  grief  by  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln  (April  14),  who  had  begun  his 
second  term  on  the  4th  of  March.  He  was  shot  in  a  theater  in 
Washington,  by  a  fanatic  named  Booth,  who  imagined  that  he  was 
avenging  wrongs  of  the  South.  An  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
time  to  murder  Secretary  Seward  in  his  bed.  The  assailant 
inflicted  on  him  severe  but  not  fatal  wounds. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people. 
With  a  large  store  of  plain  common-sense,  with  an  even  temper,  an  abound- 
ing good-nature,  and  a  humor  that  cast  wise  thoughts  into  the  form  of  pithy 
maxims  and  similes,  he  combined  an  unflinching  firmness,  and  loyalty  to  his 
convictions  of  duty.  He  refused  to  be  hurried  to  the  issue  of  an  edict  of 
emancipation,  which,  as  he  judged,  if  prematurely  framed,  would  lose  to  the 
Union  cause  the  great  States  of  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 
Keeping  steadily  before  him  the  prime  object  of  the  war,  he  inculcated,  as  he 
felt,  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all.  What  Clarendon  says  of 
Cromwell  is  true  of  Lincoln :  "  As  he  grew  into  place  and  authority,  his  parts 
seemed  to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  had  concealed  faculties,  till  he  had  occasion 
to  use  them." 

Finances  in  the  War.  —  The  Confederate  Government  had 
carried  on  the  war  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  made  redeemable 
on  the  condition  of  success  in  gaining  independence.  This  cur- 
rency, of  course,  became  worthless.  The  debt  of  the  United  States 
at  the  close  of  the  war  had  risen  from  about  sixty-five  millions  to 
more  than  twenty-seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  not  to  speak 
of  the  debts  incurred  by  States  and  towns. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  —  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  (declared  in  force  Feb.  i,  1865)  prohib- 
ited slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(declared  in  force  July  28,  1868)  secured  to  all  the  freedmen  the 
right  of  citizenship  and  equality  under  State  law,  and  ordained 
that  the  basis  of  representation  in  each  State  should  be  reduced 
in  proportion  to  any  abridgment  by  State  law  of  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  its  male  population.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  (declared 
in  force  March  30,  1870)  forbade  the  abridgment  of  the  right  to 
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vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
The  effect  of  the  amendments  was  to  confer  on  the  blacks  the 
civil  and  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  whites. 

Reconstruction:  Administration  of  Johnson. — The  Southern 
States  were  conquered  communities ;  but  the  theory  was  held  that 
they  had  not  been,  and  could  not  be  in  law,  dissevered  from  the 
Union.  The  difficulty  of  reconstructing  State  governments  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  intelligent  people  in 
the  seceding  States  were  precluded,  or  excluded  themselves,  from 
taking  part  in  the  measures  requisite  for  this  end ;  by  the  addi- 
tional fact  of  the  ignorance  of  the  blacks,  and  of  the  selfish  greed 
of  white  adventurers  who  took  the  place  of  leaders  among  them ; 
and  by  dissensions  in  the  North,  and  in  the  administration  at 
Washington,  as  to  the  right  and  lawful  course  to  be  pursued. 
The  President,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  succeeded  Lincoln,  became 
involved  in  a  contest  with  the  dominant  Republican  party  in 
Congress,  on  questions  pertaining  to  reconstruction.  He  was 
impeached  and  tried  by  the  Senate  (Feb.  24-May  26,  1868),  but 
the  number  of  votes  for  his  conviction  was  one  less  than  the  num- 
ber required.  On  the  expiration  of  Johnson's  term,  General  Grant 
was  raised  to  the  presidential  office.  It  was  complained,  that  the 
new  governments  instituted  in  the  South  by  the  freedmen  and 
their  white  coadjutors  were  grossly  corrupt  and  incapable,  and  that 
their  "  returning  boards  "  made  false  results  of  elections.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  complained,  that  the  opponents  of  these  govern- 
ments resorted  to  violence  and  fraud  to  intimidate  their  political 
adversaries,  and  to  keep  them  out  of  office.  The  troops  of  the 
United  States,  which  had  sustained  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
blacks  and  by  their  white  allies  in  several  of  the  States,  were  at 
length  withdrawn  ;  and  political  power  was  resumed  throughout  the 
South  by  the  adverse  party,  or  the  class  which  had  contended  against 
what  were  derisively  styled  "  carpet-bag  "  governments.  A  difficulty 
arose  in  1876,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election.  It  was  referred  to  an  "  Electoral  Commis- 
sion "  appointed  by  Congress,  and  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
declared  to  be  chosen  (1877-1881).  During  his  administration 
(Jan.  i,  1879)  the  banks  and  the  government  resumed  specie 
payments,  which  had  been  suspended  since  an  early  date  in  the 
civil  war.  The  rapid  diminution  of  the  national  debt  is  one  of 
the  important  features  of  later  American  history.  The  Republi- 
cans succeeded  in  the  next  national  election  ;  but  General  Garfield, 
who  was  chosen  President,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an  assassin 
(July  2,  1881),  a  few  months  after  his  inauguration.  Guiteau, 
who  committed  the  causeless  and  ruthless  deed,  claimed  to  be 
"  inspired  by  the  Deity,"  but  was  judged  to  be  morally  and  legally 
responsible,  and  died  on  the  gallows.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  the 
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Vice- President,  filled  the  highest  office  for  the  remainder  of  the 
presidential  term.  At  the  election  in  1884  Grover  Cleveland, 
governor  of  New  York,  was  elected  as  Chief  Magistrate  ;  and  the 
Democrats,  for  the  first  time  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  the  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  (in  1861),  took  the  reins 
of  power  into  their  hands ;  the  Republicans,  however,  retaining 
a  majority  in  the  Senate.  A  political  fact  of  importance  was  the 
growing  demand  for  "  civil  service  reform,"  or  the  abolishment  of 
the  "spoils  system,"  under  which  public  officers  in  subordinate 
places  are  appointed  and  removed,  not  for*rnerit,  but  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  several  parties.  The  revival  of  industry  and 
prosperity  in  the  Southern  States,  and  efforts  for  popular  educa- 
tion for  the  blacks  as  well  as  whites,  are  circumstances  worthy 
of  special  record. 

Grant  and  Lee.  —  About  two  months  after  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency,  General  Grant  began  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  landed  in  San 
Francisco  from  Japan,  on  his  return,  in  September,  1879,  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  In  1880  an  effort  was  made  by  his  warm 
political  supporters  to  bring  him  forward  as  a  candidate  of  the  Republicans 
for  a  third  term  in  the  presidency.  This  effort  failed,  as  had  a  similar 
endeavor,  made  with  less  vigor,  four  years  before.  The  remainder  of  his 
days  were  spent  in  private  life.  His  death  occurred  on  July  23,  1885.  He 
was  buried  in  New  York,  on  Aug.  8,  with  distinguished  honors.  General  Lee, 
the  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  civil  war,  from  the  close  of 
the  struggle  to  his  death  (Oct.  12,  1870)  was  president  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va. 

Utah :  the  Mormons.  —  The  sect  of  Mormons  was  founded  in  Manchester, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  bv  Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  claimed  to  have  received 
heavenly  visions  from  the  time  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  pretended  that  he 
was  guided  by  an  angel  to  the  spot,  near  Manchester,  where  was  buried  a  stone  box 
containing  a  volume  made  up  of  thin  gold  plates,  which  were  covered  with  strange  char- 
acters in  the  "reformed  Egyptian"  tongue.  This  "Book  of  Mormon"  was  really  a 
manuscript  composed,  in  1812,  for  quite  another  purpose,  by  one  Solomon  Spaulding, 
who  had  been  a  preacher  A  copy  of  it  made  by  a  printer,  Sidney  Rigdon,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Smith.  It  contains  fabulous  stories  of  the  settlement  of  refugees  coming 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  America,  who  were  followed  in  600  B.C.  by  a  colony  from 
Jerusalem  that  landed  on  the  coast  of  Chili.  War  broke  out  among  their  descendants,  from 
the  bad  part  of  whom  the  North  American  Indians  sprung.  One  of  the  survivors  of  the  better 
class  of  these  Hebrews,  named  Mormon,  collected  in  a  volume  the  books  of  records  of  former 
kings  and  priests,  which,  with  some  additions  from  his  son,  was  buried  until  the  prophet  chosen 
of  God  should  appear.  In  style  the  Book  of  Mormon  endeavors  to  imitate  the  English  version 
of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  basis  of  this  volume  and  of  its  alleged  miraculous  origin,  Smith 
founded  the  sect  of  "  Latter  Day  Saints,"  as  he  styled  them.  From  Kirtland,  O.,  where  they 
came  in  1831,  and  where  the  converts  were  numerous,  they  removed  to  a  place  which  they 
named  New  Jerusalem,  in  Jackson  County,  Mo.  Here  they  were  joined  by  Brigham 
Young,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  man  of  much  energy  and  shrewdness.  Smith  was  charged 
by  the  Missourians,  and  some  of  his  own  followers  who  deserted  him,  with  outrageous  crimes 
and  frauds.  The  conflict  between  the  Mormons  and  the  Missourians  resulted  in  the  migration 
of  the  former  to  Nanvoo  in  Illinois,  where  a  community  was  organized  in  which  Smitli  exer- 
cised supreme  power  In  1843  Smith,  who  was  as  profligate  as  he  was  knavish,  professed  to 
receive  a  revelation  sanctioning  polygamy.  His  bad  conduct,  and  that  of  his  adherents, 
brought  on  a  conflict  with  the  civil  authonties.  Smith,  with  his  brother,  was  killed  in  the  jail 
by  a  mob.  Driven  out  of  Nauvoo,  the  Mormons  (1848)  made  their  way  to  Utah,  and  founded 
Salt  Lake  City,  Their  systematic  efforts  to  obtain  converts  brought  to  them  a  large  number 
from  the  ignorant  working-class  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Territory 
of  Utah  was  organized  by  Congress  in  1849.  The  laws  and  officers  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, were  treated  with  defiance  and  openly  resisted  by  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon  leader; 
and  he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  governor,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  President 
Fillit'.ore.  A  contest  with  the  United  States  authorities  was  succeeded  by  the  submission  of 
the  Mormons  in  1858.  In  1871  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  polygamy  by  law  were  undertaken 
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by  the  Federal  Government,  and  have  since  heen  continued  with  imperfect  success.  Brigham 
young' died  in  1877,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  of  the  Mormons  by  John  Taylor, 
an  Englishman.  A  body  of  anti-polygamist  seceders  from  the  Mormon  community,  including 
a  son  of  Brig/tarn  Young,  has  been  formed.  Another  Mormon  sect  opposed  to  polygamy, 
calling  itself  the  "  Reorganized  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints,"  originated  in  1851.  The  number 
of  professed  believers  in  the  strange  and  grotesque  tenets  of  Mormonism,  in  all  the  different 
places  where  its  disciples  are  found,  probably  exceeds  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  Formation  of  the  States.  —  The  "District  of  Maine"  formed  a 
part  of  Massachusetts  from  1651  to  1820,  when  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union^ 
as  a  distinct  State.  Its  northern  boundary  was  not  clearly  defined  until  the 
treaty  of  1842  between  the  United  States  and  England,  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton.  The  North-West  Territory,  which  was 
organized  in  1789,  comprised  the  cessions  north  of  the  Ohio  and  as  tar  west 
as  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been  made  by  the  "  landed  States ; "  that  is,  the 
several  States  holding  portions  of  this  region.  A  small  portion,  "the  West- 
ern Reserve,"  was  retained  by  Connecticut  until  1795,  when  it  was  sold  to 
the  National  Government.  Out  of  this  "North- West  Territory,"  there  were 
formed  five  States.  Connected  with  the  name  of  each  is  the  date  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  Union:  Ohio  (1802),  Indiana  (1816),  Illinois  (1818),  Michigan 
(1837),  Wisconsin  (1848).  South  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
lay  the  territory  belonging  to  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.  From 
this,  the  cession  of  Virginia  formed  the  State  of  Kentucky  (1792);  that  of 
the  Carolinas  formed  Tennessee  (1796);  that  of  Georgia  formed  Alabama 
(1819)  and  Mississippi  (1817).  The  extensive  territory  called  Louisiana  was 
ceded  by  France  to  Spain  in  1762,  was  ceded  back  to  France  in  1801,  and 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803.  From  this  territory,  there  have 
been  formed  the  States  of  Louisiana  (1812),  Missouri  (1820),  Arkansas  (1836), 
Iowa  (1846),  Minnesota  (1858),  Kansas  (1861),  Nebraska  (1867),  Colorado 
(1877),  and  also  Montana,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  and  Indian  Territories. 
From  the  cession  of  Florida  by  Spain  (1819),  the  State  of  Florida  was  formed 
(1845).  Oregon  was  claimed  by  the  United  States  by  the  right  of  prior  dis- 
covery :  it  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849,  when,  after  a  serious  dispute, 
its  northern  boundary  was  settled  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  admit- 
ted as  a  State  in  1858.  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1845.  From 
the  cessions  of  Mexico  (1848),  there  have  been  formed  the  States  of  California 
(1850)  and  Nevada  (1864),  and  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Utah.  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867.  West  Virginia  was 
formed  into  a  distinct  State  in  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  secession  of 
Virginia. 

MEXICO. 

The  French  Invasion :  Maximilian.  —  After  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  United  States  (1848),  there  continued  to  be  a  war 
of  factions  in  Mexico.  There  was  a  democratic  party,  which  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  1857,  but  was  opposed  by  the  church 
party.  The  clergy  and  the  religious  bodies  were  possessed  of 
nearly  one-half  of  the  landed  property  in  the  country.  Benito 
Juarez,  who  had  been  chief  justice,  became  president ;  but  he 
was  resisted  by  the  clerical  party,  with  their  military  supporters, 
and  there  was  civil  war  (1857-58).  Juarez  was  recognized  as  the 
lawful  president  by  the  United  States.  Spain,  France,  and  Eng- 
land demanded  reparation  for  injuries  and  losses  suffered  in  Mexico 
by  their  subjects.  In  December,  1861,  and  January,  1862,  they 
landed  troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  to  compel  Mexico  to  satisfy  their 
claims.  The  demands  of  England  and  Spain  were  met,  and  they 
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withdrew  their  forces.  It  became  clear,  however,  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon, who  refused  to  recognize  Juarez,  had  an  ulterior  design  to 
overthrow  the  Mexican  government,  and  to  establish  an  empire 
in  its  place.  It  was  a  part  of  a  visionary  scheme  to  establish 
the  domination  of  "  the  Latin  race."  He  expected  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  United  States,  and  ventured  on  this  aggressive 
enterprise  on  account  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  civil  war 
in  America.  He  persuaded  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  the  brother 
of  Francis  Joseph,  emperor  of  Austria,  to  accept  the  throne,  and 
agreed  to  sustain  him  with  men  and  money.  Maximilian  arrived 
in  Mexico  in  1864.  Large  bodies  of  French  troops  fought  on  his 
side.  The  war  resolved  itself  into  a  guerrilla  contest,  in  which  great 
cruelties  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides.  The  end  of  the  Ameri- 
can civil  war  put  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demand  of  Louis  Napoleon  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
forces.  His  own  situation  in  France,  and  the  state  of  public  opinion 
there,  prevented  him  from  refusing  this  demand.  The  folly,  as 
well  as  criminality,  of  the  undertaking,  had  become  more  and 
more  obvious.  He  therefore  decided  to  violate  his  promises  to 
Maximilian.  Deserted  thus  by  his  defenders,  this  prince,  who, 
although  misled  by  ambition,  had  noble  traits,  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Juarez,  tried  by  court-martial,  and  shot  (1867).  His 
wife  Carlotta,  the  daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium,  and  the 
grand-daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  lost  her  reason  on.  hearing  of 
the  fate  of  her  husband.  Juarez  was  installed  in  power  at  the 
capital.  In  1868  and  1869,  there  was  a  succession  of  insurrec- 
tions and  revolutions ;  but  he  was  again  elected  in  1871,  and  died 
the  next  year.  After  that  time,  there  was  more  tranquillity  in 
Mexico,  and  much  was  done  to  develop  the  mines  and  other 
material  resources  of  the  country,  and  for  public  education. 

Diaz:  Internal  Improvements.  —  President  Juarez  died  in  1872, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lerdo  de  Tejada.  Under  him  the  authority 
of  the  State  over  the  Church  was  maintained.  The  monastic  orders 
were  abolished.  The  democratic  constitution,  which  had  been 
framed  in  1857,  was  amended  (1873-4),  and  was  afterwards  up- 
held against  the  efforts  of  the  reactionary  or  ecclesiastical  party  to 
overthrow  it.  In  1876,  there  were  three  claimants  of  the  presi- 
dency, —  Tejada,  Iglesias,  the  chief  justice,  who  denied  the  valid- 
ity of  his  election,  and  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  revolt.  Diaz  established  himself  in  power,  and  was  succeeded 
in  1 880  by  Manuel  Gonzalez.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term  ( 1 884) , 
Diaz  was  once  more  chosen  to  the  same  office.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  Diaz  and  his  coadjutors,  very  much  was  done  for  the  pub- 
lic objects  referred  to  above,  —  the  development  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  the  fostering  of  public  education,  the 
construction  of  railways,  and  the  promotion  of  commerce  with  the 
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United  States.     Mexico  in  recent  years  has  made  an  important 
advance  towards  a  stable  government  in  the  republican  form. 

SOUTH   AMERICA. 

Brazil. — After  returning  to  Portugal,  Kingy^fl  recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  Brazil,  and  his  son  Dom  Pedro  as  emperor  of  the  coun- 
try (1825),  although  John  kept  the  title  during  his  lifetime  (p.  553). 
The  two  crowns  were  not  to  be  united.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
(1826)  Dom  Pedro  resigned  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
His  subsequent  career  in  Brazil  was  a  troublous  one,  owing  to  his 
contest  with  a  liberal  party.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1831.  After 
his  departure,  there  were  party  contests  under  a  regency.  In  1 840 
Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Brazil  by  his  father, 
and  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Measures  were  taken  against  the  slave-trade,  which  finally  abolished 
it ;  and  an  effective  plan  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was 
adopted  (1871).  .  Rosas,  the  dictator  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  who  in- 
tended to  subvert  the  republics  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  was 
defeated  and  crushed  by  the  Brazilian  forces  and  their  allies  (1852). 
A  long  war  against  Lopez,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay,  ended  in  his 
capture  and  death  (1870).  This  war  involved  heavy  losses  to 
Brazil  in  men  and  money.  Under  Dom  Pedro  II.,  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  public  works,  went  forward 
rapidly ;  and  manufactures  and  commerce  have  been  efficiently 
promoted.  A  long  strife  of  the  government  with  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  began  in  an  attempt,  which  the  law  forbade,  of  bishops 
to  excommunicate  Free-Masons.  The  bishops  were  imprisoned. 
The  conflict  with  the  Vatican  ended  in  an  accommodation  (1875). 

Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia.  —  Of  the  wars  that  have  been  waged  in 
recent  years  among  the  South-American  states,  the  contest  of 
Chili  with  Peru  and  Bolivia  has  attracted  special  notice.  Chili, 
after  the  formation  of  its  constitution  in  1833,  —  which,  like  that 
of  the  other  American  republics,  resembles  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  —  enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity.  The  strife  to 
which  we  refer  began  between  Chili  and  Bolivia.  The  point  in 
dispute  was  the  right  to  the  province  of  Atacama,  between  Chili 
and  Peru,  the  southern  part  of  which  was  claimed  by  Chili.  Bo- 
livia claimed  the  whole.  By  a  treaty  in  1866,  the  territory  in 
dispute  was  to  be,  under  certain  conditions,  common  property. 
A  rivalry  existed  between  Chili  and  Peru,  and  a  secret  alliance  was 
formed  in  1873  between  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Bolivia  now  asserted 
her  title  to  the  entire  province  of  Atacama.  The  Argentine  Re- 
public was  disposed  to  take  sides  against  Chili,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  the  Chilians,  remained  neutral.  The  Chilians 
captured  (Oct.  8,  1879)  the  Peruvian  iron-clad  vessel,  the  Huascar. 
They  gained  other  advantages,  and  took  possession  of  the  whole  prov- 
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ince,  with  its  valuable  deposits  of  nitrate  and  guano.  Revolutions 
ensued  in  Bolivia  and  in  Peru.  The  Chilians  took  Lima,  the  Peru- 
vian capital,  and  overran  the  whole  country.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  undertook,  without  effect,  to  move  Chili  to  abate 
its  demands  upon  the  vanquished  belligerents.  At  length  (Oct. 
30,  1883)  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Chili,  involving  large 
cessions  of  territory,  were  accepted  by  Iglesias,  the  head  of  the 
dominant  faction  in  Peru.  This  agreement  was  ratified  by  the 
Congress  at  Lima  (March  i,  1884).  A  treaty  of  peace  was  also 
made  between  Chili  and  Bolivia  (May  4). 

CHINA  AND   JAPAN. 

China  and  Foreign  Nations :  The  Taiping  Rebellion.  —  In  the 

recent  period,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  grudging  and  reluctant 
opening  of  China  to  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  to  the  labors  of  Christian  missionaries.  In  1840  there  began 
the  first  war  with  Great  Britain,  called  the  "  opium  war  "  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  caused  by  the  Chinese  prohibition  of  the  import- 
ing of  that  article.  In  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  war,  five  ports 
were  made  free  to  British  trade  ;  Hong-Kong  was  ceded  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  intercourse  between  the  officials 
of  the  two  nations  should  be  on  the  basis  of  equality  (1842). 
Two  years  later  an  advantageous  treaty  was  concluded  by  the 
United  States  with  China  :  a  treaty  was  also  concluded  with  France 
(1844).  Aggressions  of  the  Chinese  led  to  a  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  alliance  with  France  (1857-60)  ;  in  which  the 
Chinese  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  Canton,  a  city  of  a  million  in- 
habitants, was  captured.  Treaties  were  made,  but  the  infraction 
of  them  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Peking  (1859).  In  the 
settlement  which  immediately  took  place,  toleration  was  granted 
to  Christianity,  and  liberty  to  foreign  ambassadors  to  reside  at  the 
capital.  In  1868  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame,  who  had  been  United 
States  minister  to  China,  with  two  Chinese  envoys,  visited  the 
powers  which  had  made  treaties  with  China,  and  negotiated  agree- 
ments by  which  important  principles  of  international  law  were 
mutually  adopted.  The  most  important  domestic  event  in  China, 
in  recent  times,  is  the  "Taiping"  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in 
1850,  in  Southern  China.  Complaints  of  oppression  and  conse- 
quent disorder  were  brought  to  a  climax  on  the  accession  of  the 
young  emperor,  Heen-fung.  The  revolt  spread  from  province  to 
province,  and  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Hung  Lew-tseuen, 
who  called  himself  Teen-  Wang  (Celestial  Virtue).  He  proclaimed 
his  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  to  restore  the 
throne  to  the  native  Chinese.  He  claimed  a  divine  commission, 
had  caught  up  certain  Christian  ideas,  and  professed  to  be  an 
adherent  of  Christianity.  Multitudes  flocked  to  his  standard. 
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City  after  city  fell  into  their  hands.  The  war  with  England  and 
France  operated  in  his  favor.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the 
government  was  more  energetic  and  successful  in  its  effort  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  and  was  helped  by  foreign  officers,  in  particular 
by  Major  (afterwards  General)  Gordon.  Nanking  was  recaptured 
(1864)  ;  and  the  revolt,  which  had  been  attended  with  an  enor- 
mous destruction  of  life,  came  to  an  end. 

Japan  and  Foreign  Nations.  —  Up  to  the  year  1866,  the  actual 
rulers  of  Japan  were  the  Shogun,  or  emperor's  lieutenant,  who  re- 
sided at  Yedo,  and  the  daimios,  or  territorial  nobles,  whose  residence 
was  also  there.  The  Mikado,  or  emperor,  lived  in  Kioto,  sur- 
rounded by  his  relatives,  the  imperial  nobles.  There  was  a  strict 
classification  of  the  whole  people,  and  a  strict  supervision  of  them, 
and  the  country  was  shut  to  foreigners.  In  1853  Commodore 
Perry,  of  the  United-States  Navy,  first  entered  the  harbor  of  Yedo, 
and  in  1854  returned,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Shogun, 
which  opened  certain  ports  to  foreign  trade,  and  to  the  admission 
of  consuls.  Treaties  of  a  like  nature  between  Japan  and  the  other 
principal  nations  were  soon  made.  The  Mikado  and  his  court 
were  deeply  incensed  at  the  Shogurfs  usurpation  of  authority, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  foreigners. 
Thus  a  double  contest  arose.  There  was  an  attempt  to  put  down 
the  Shogun,  and  to  strip  him  of  his  authority,  and  to  drive  off  the 
strangers.  This  last  effort  led  the  Mikado's  officers  to  fire  on 
the  ships  of  the  foreign  nations.  The  punishment  which  these 
inflicted  in  the  harbor  of  Shimonoseki  (1864)  so  impressed  the 
emperor,  in  conjunction  with  his  fear  lest  the  foreigners  should 
help  the  Shogun,  that  he  completely  reversed  his  policy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  the  barriers  to  intercourse  with  them.  The 
daimios,  who  had  been  compelled  to  live  at  Yedo,  flocked  to  Kioto. 
The  Mikado,  countenanced  by  the  foreigners,  overcame  the  resist- 
ance of  the  party  of  the  Shoguns.  He  removed  his  residence  to 
Yedo,  now  called  Tokio  (1869).  Feudalism  was  abolished  (1871). 
The  empire  was  thus  united  and  strengthened.  Institutions  and 
customs  of  Western  civilization  were  rapidly  introduced.  Political 
and  legal  reforms  kept  pace  with  the  introduction  of  railroads  and 
other  material  improvements.  Christian  missionaries  actively  en- 
gaged in  preaching  and  teaching. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DISCOVERY  AND  INVENTION:  SCIENCE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE: PROGRESS  OP  HUMANE  SENTIMENT:  PROGRESS 
TOWARDS  THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND. 

As  an  era  of  invention  and  discovery,  the  nineteenth  century  is 
a  rival  of  the  fifteenth. 

Geographical  Discoveries.  —  Too  much  was  already  known  of  the 
globe  to  leave  room  for  another  so  stupendous  discovery  as  that  of  the  New 
World.  Nevertheless,  many  important  geographical  discoveries  have  been 
made,  especially  since  about  1825.  Geographical  societies  without  number 
have  been  founded,  of  which  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  England 
(1830)  is  one  of  the  best  known.  Geographical  knowledge  is  increased  in 
two  ways,  —  first,  by  the  discovery  of  places  not  before  known ;  and  secondly, 
by  the  scientific  examination  of  countries  and  districts,  with  accurate  surveys, 
and  the  making  of  maps.  In  both  these  departments,  especially  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  recent  period  won  distinction.  The  Russians  in  their  advance  ren- 
dered the  regions  of  Northern  and  Central  Asia  accessible  to  travelers. 
Not  only  India,  but  also  extensive  districts  in  Central  Asia,  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  British.  China  has  been  traversed  by  a  succession  of  trav- 
elers, and  Japan  has  unbarred  its  gates  for  the  admission  of  foreigners. 
Abyssinia  has  been  traversed.  The  mystery  respecting  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  has  been  dispelled  by  Speke,  Grant,  and  Baker.  In  1823  and  1825 
Clapperton,  in  two  journeys,  went  over  the  whole  route  from  Tripoli  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  In  1830  Richard  and  John  Lander  settled  the  question  as 
to  the  outlet  of  the  Niger.  Barth,  and  other  later  explorers,  have  carried 
forward  the  study  of  the  course  of  this  great  river,  in.the  exploration  of  which 
Mungo  Park  lost  his  life  (1806).  In  1816  the  Congo  was  explored  to  the 
falls  of  Yellala.  The  travels  of  Sckweinfttrtk,  Livingstone,  Bart/t,  Cameron, 
and  Stanley  have  greatly  enlarged  our  acquaintance  with  the  previously 
unknown  portions  of  the  African  continent.  In  1879  Stanley,  commissioned 
by  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  opened  up  communication  with  the  populous 
basin  of  the  Congo,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  creation  of  the  Congo  Free 
State  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  With  the  opening  of  the  "Dark  Continent" 
to  our  knowledge,  the  last  great  problem  of  geographical  exploration  has 
been  solved.  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  have  been  scientifically 
studied  by  Robinson  and  by  other  travelers,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Pales- 
tine exploration  societies,  English  and  American.  Unknown  regions  on  the 
American  continent,  in  South  America,  and  in  Western  North  America, 
have  been  visited,  and  accurately  described.  The  same  is  true  of  the  interior 
of  Australia.  There  have  been  striking  achievements  in  geographical  ex- 
ploration in  the  field  of  Arctic  discovery.  The  eagerness  to  find  a  north- 
western passage  (and,  later  in  scientific  exploration)  has  led  to  a  succession  of 
hazardous  and  not  wholly  unfruitful  maritime  expeditions,  under  the  conduct 
of  ftoss,  Parry,  Franklin,  Kane,  Markham,  McClintock,  Greely,  and  other 
courageous  voyagers.  In  1875  Markham  reached  the  highest  latitude  that  up 
to  that  time  had  been  attained  (83°  21'  26").  A  still  higher  point  (83°  24') 
was  reached  by  a  detachment  of  Greely's  expedition  (May  13,  15,  1882).  The 
journeys  and  writings  of  Humboldt  have  contributed  much  to  geographical 
knowledge.  In  the  hands  of  Carl  Ritter  and  his  school,  geography  has  be- 
come a  much  more  profound  and  instructive  science.  The  physical  character 
of  the  globe,  and  of  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it,  have  been  studied  in 
their  relation  to  man  and  history.  Physical  geography,  a  new  branch,  has 
thus  arisen.  In  recent  years  scientists  have  gone  far  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  sea,  in  making  maps  of  its  bottom,  and  in  the  en- 
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deavor  to  define  the  system  of  oceanic  winds  and  currents.  In  connection 
with  physical  geography,  the  distribution  of  animal  life  on  the  land  and  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  has  been  studied. 

Four  Inventions.  —  Among  the  useful  inventions  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, there  are  four  which  are  of  preeminent  consequence.  The  honor  con- 
nected with  each  of  these,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  great  inventions, 
belongs  to  no  individual  exclusively.  Several,  and  in  some  cases  many  per- 
sons, can  fairly  claim  a  larger  or  smaller  share  in  it.  (i)  The  most  efficient 
agent  in  bringing  the  steam-engine  to  perfection  was  James  Watt  (1736-1819), 
a  native  of  Scotland.  (2)  In  connection  with  the  application  of  steam  to  navi- 
gation, no  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  Robert  Fulton.  (3)  Carriages  on  rail- 
roads were  at  first  drawn  by  horses.  In  1814  George  Stephenson,  in  England, 
invented  the  locomotive,  and  afterwards  (1829)  an  improved  construction  of 
it.  The  first  great  railroad  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  began  to  run 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  in  1830.  Remarkable  achievements  in 
engineering  have  been  connected  with  the  construction  of  railways.  The 
Alps  were  pierced,  and  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was  completed  in  1871.  The 
principal  civilized  countries  have  gradually  become  covered  with  networks  of 
railways.  The  whole  method  of  transportation  of  the  products  of  indus- 
try has  been  altered  by  them.  Besides  their  vast  influence  in  facilitating 
and  stimulating  travel  and  trade,  they  have  modified  the  method  of  conducting 
warfare,  with  very  important  results.  (4)  In  contriving  the  electric  telegraph, 
Wheatstone,  an  Englishman,  Oersted,  a  Dane,  and  Henry,  an  American,  had 
each  an  important  part.  The  most  simple  and  efficient  form  of  the  tele- 
graphic instrument  is  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  inventive  sagacity  of  Morse 
(1837).  His  instrument  was  first  put  in  use  in  1844.  The  first  submarine 
wires  connecting  Europe  with  America  transmitted  messages  in  1858,  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  Since  that  time  numerous  submarine 
cables  have  been  laid  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  Upon  the  invention  of 
the  telegraph,  another  invention  —  that  of  the  telephone — has  followed,  by 
which  conversation  can  be  held  with  the  voice  between  places  more  or  less 
remote.  The  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph  have  brought  distant  nations 
into  constant  communication  with  one  another.  The  Asiatic  peoples,  by  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  and  by  conquest  and  commerce,  are  daily  com- 
ing into  closer  relations  to  the  civilized  nations  of  the  West. 

The  Suez  Canal,  a  channel  for  ships,  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  opening  thus  a  shorter  highway  by  water  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
was  officially  opened  on  the  i;th  of  November,  1869. 

Uses  of  Steam.  —  The  practical  applications  of  steam,  besides  its  use 
in  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  and  of  carriages  on  railways,  are  numberless. 
It  is  the  great  source  of  power. 

It  is  employed,  for  example,  in  steam-rollers  for  crushing  rocks  and  leveling  and  hardening 
roads,  and  in  fire-engines.  Steam  forge-hammers  were  invented  by  Nasmyth,  an  engineer  of 
Manchester,  in  1839.  In  a  multitude  of  industrial  occupations,  where  water-power  was  once 
used,  or  tools  and  machines  whose  use  involved  muscular  exertion,  the  work  is  now  done  by 
the  energy  of  steam.  Steam  is  used  to  heat  houses,  and  even  to  supply  heat  to  numerous 
buildings  from  a  common  source,  through  subterranean  pipes  running  beneath  streets. 

Tools  and  Machines.  —  In  modern  days  no  small  amount  of  skill  has 
been  directed  to  the  devising  of  tools  and  machines  for  the  more  facile  and 
exact  production  of  whatever  costs  labor.  Factories  have  become  monu- 
ments of  ingenuity,  and  museums  in  the  useful  arts.  Improved  machinery 
lightens  the  toil  of  the  sailor.  Machines  in  a  great  variety  facilitate  agri- 
cultural labor.  They  open  the  furrow,  sow  the  seed,  reap  and  winnow  the 
harvest.  In-doors,  the  sewing-machine  performs  a  great  part  of  the  labor 
formerly  done  by  the  fingers  of  the  seamstress.  The  art  of  printing  has 
attained  to  a  marvelous  degree  of  progress.  Hoe's  printing-press,  moved  by 
steam,  seizes  on  the  blank  paper,  severs  it  from  the  roll  in  sheets  of  the  right 
size,  prints  it  on  both  sides,  and  folds  it  in  a  convenient  shape,  —  all  with 
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miraculous  rapidity.  Inventions  in  rock-boring  and  rock-drilling  have  made 
it  possible  to  tunnel  mountains.  The  use  of  explosives  for  mechanical  pur- 
poses is  a  highly  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  modern  labor-saving 
inventions. 

India  Rubber.  —  Shoes  made  of  caoutchouc,  the  thickened  milky  juice 
of  the  india-rubber  plant,  were  imported  from  Brazil  to  Boston  as  early  as 
1825.  Improvements  in  the  use  of  this  material,  in  the  solid  form  and  in 
solution,  were  made  by  Mr.  Macintosh  of  Glasgow,  and  Thomas  Hancock  of 
Newington,  England,  about  1820.  From  the  dissolved  caoutchouc,  a  coating 
was  obtained  making  garments  water-proof.  In  1839  Charles  Goodyear,  an 
American,  discovered  the  process  of  vulcanizing  india-rubber,  —  that  is,  pro- 
ducing in  it  a  chemical  change  whereby  its  valuable  qualities  are  greatly  en- 
hanced. The  material  thus  procured  was  applied  to  a  great  number  of  uses. 
It  enters  into  a  great  variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

Enginery  of  War.  —  A  continual  advance  has  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  implements  of  war.  The  whole  science  and  art  of  war  have 
been  fundamentally  changed,  mainly  in  consequence  of  these  modern  inven- 
tions. Reference  may  be  made  to  the  invention  of  rifled  cannon,  heavier 
ordnance,  breech-loading  guns,  and  shells  and  explosive  bullets.  It  was  the 
needle-gun  of  the  Prussians,  which  gave  them  a  signal  advantage  in  their  war 
with  the  French.  The  invention  of  iron-clad  ships  was  met  by  the  devising 
of  torpedoes,  to  be  exploded  beneath  them  by  means  of  electric  wires  that  are 
connected  with  the  shore.  The  powerful  artillery,  against  which  even  earth- 
works were  not  a  sufficient  protection,  is  rendered  ineffectual  when  forts  are 
constructed  of  iron. 

The  Telescope  and  Microscope.  —  Among  the  instruments  which 
have  promoted  the  extension  of  science,  the  microscope,  with  its  modern  im- 
provements, is  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  has  aided  discovery  in  botany, 
in  physiology,  in  mineralogy,  and  in  almost  all  other  branches  of  science. 
It  has  even  assisted  in  the  detection  of  crime.  The  large  refracting  tele- 
scopes have  been  constructed  within  the  last  few  decades.  Among  these 
some  of  the  most  noted  now  in  use  were  successfully  manufactured  by  Clark, 
an  American. 

Instruments  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  —  The  microscope  has 
rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  healing  art.  Rare  ingenuity  has  been 
exerted  in  contriving  surgical  instruments  by  which  difficult  operations  are 
performed  with  comparative  safety  and  without  pain.  In  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, the  discovery  of  anesthetics  for  the  general  or  partial  suspending  of 
nervous  sensibility  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  practical  science  in  later  times. 
Chloroform  was  brought  into  general  use  in  the  medical  profession  in  1847 ; 
although  it  had  been  discovered,  and  had  been  used  by  individuals  in  the 
profession,  much  earlier.  Nitrous  oxide  was  first  used  by  Horace  Wells,  a 
dentist  of  Hartford,  in  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  (1844).  In  1846  the  great 
discovery  of  anaesthetic  ether,  by  Morton  of  Boston,  was  first  applied  in  sur- 
gery. Jackson  and  others  were  claimants,  with  more  or  less  justice,  to  a  part 
in  the  honors  of  this  discovery.  Lately  cocaine  has  been  found  to  benumb 
the  sensibility  of  the  more  delicate  membranes,  as  those  of  the  eye  and  the 
throat.  In  auscultation,  or  the  ascertaining  of  the  state  of  the  internal  organs 
by  listening  to  their  sound,  a  very  valuable  instrument  is  the  stethoscope.  The 
principle  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  that  wonderful  instrument  for  inspecting  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  was  expounded  by  Helmholtz  in  1851.  By  its  aid,  not 
only  the  condition  of  that  organ  is  explored,  but  indications  of  certain  diseases 
in  the  brain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  are  discovered.  Helmholtz  did 
an  equal  work  in  acoustics.  By  his  invention  of  the  means  of  decomposing 
sound,  he  threw  much  light  on  the  nature  of  musical  harmony. 

The  Spectroscope:  Photography.  —  In  connection  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  light,  the  spectroscope,  by  which  the  chemical  elements  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  sun  and  of  other  heavenly  bodies  are  ascertained, 
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is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  The  way  was  paved  for  this  discovery  by  a 
succession  of  chemists  and  opticians,  —  Fraunhofer  (1814),  Brewster  (1832), 
Sir  yohn  Herschel  (1822),  J.  W.  Draper,  and  others;  but  the  instrument  was 
devised  by  Kirchhoff'  and  Bunsen.  Photography,  or  the  art  of  making  per- 
manent sun-pictures,  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  Niepce  (who  died  in  1833), 
Daguerre  (1839),  Fox  Talbot,  an  Englishman,  J.  W.  Draper,  and  other  men 
of  science  and  practical  artisans.  Instantaneous  photography  has  been  of 
much  service  in  the  observation  of  eclipses  and  other  astronomical  phe- 
nomena. 

The  Conservation  of  Energy.  —  Perhaps  the  most  important  con- 
clusion of  physical  science  which  has  been  reached  in  the  recent  period  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Chemists  had  shown  that  the 
sum  of  matter  always  remains  the  same.  In  the  transformations  of  chemistry 
no  matter  is  destroyed,  however  it  may  change  its  form.  Now,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  quantity  of  power  or  energy  is  constant.  If  lost  in  one  body, 
it  reappears  in  another ;  if  it  ceases  in  one  form,  it  is  exerted  in  another,  and 
this  according  to  definite  ratios.  One  form  of  energy  is  convertible  into 
another :  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  action,  are  so  related 
that  one  can  be  made  to  produce  either  of  the  others.  This  fact  is  termed 
the  correlation  of  physical  forces.  Connected  with  the  discovery  of  it  are 
Meyer  in  Germany,  and  Grove  and  Joule  in  England.  It  has  been  expounded 
by  Sir  William  Thompson,  Helmholtz,  Tait,  Maxwell,  etc.  The  truth  was 
elucidated  by  Tyndall  in  his  "  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,"  and 
by  Balfour  Steivart  in  his  "  Conservation  of  Energy."  But  Count  Rumford, 
an  American  (1753-1814), -the  real  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution,  long  ago 
opened  the  path  for  this  discovery  by  furnishing  the  data  for  computing  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

Geology  and  Paleontology.  —  In  geology,  from  the  publication  of 
Lyelfs  work  (1830),  t>i?  tendency  has  more  and  more  prevailed  to  explain 
the  geological  structure  of  the  earth  by  the  slow  operation  of  forces  now  in 
action,  rather  than  by  violent  convulsions  and  catastrophes.  In  1831  Sedg- 
wick  and  Murchison,  likewise  English  geologists,  commenced  their  labors. 
Agassiz  published  his  Essay  on  the  Glaciers  in  1837,  the  precursor  of  like 
investigations  by  Tyndall  and  others.  These  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
numerous  body  of  explorers  and  writers  in  geological  science.  In  the  United 
States,  Benjamin  Silliman  (1779-1864),  an  eminent  scientific  teacher,  lent  a 
strong  stimulus  to  the  progress  of  geology,  as  well  as  of  chemistry.  Even  in 
the  branch  of  paleontology,  or  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  ani- 
mals, it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  the  names  of  those  who  have  added  so 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  ages  that  pre- 
ceded man.  The  great  antiquity  of  the  globe,  whatever  may  be  thought  as 
to  the  date  of  the  creation  of  man,  is  now  universally  acknowledged. 

Astronomy.  —  The  great  French  geometers,  Lagrange  and  Laplace,  made 
an  epoch  in  astronomical  science.  Since  their  time,  however,  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  of  knowledge  in  this  branch.  The  discovery  of  the  planet 
Neptune  (1846)  by  Gallc,  as  the  result  of  mathematical  calculations  of  Lever- 
rier,  which  were  made  independently  also  by  Adams,  was  hailed  as  a  signal 
proof  of  scientific  progress.  Besides  Neptune,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
stars  have  been  discovered  and  registered.  Mathematical  astronomy  has 
advanced,  while  the  study  of  nebulae  and  of  meteors,  and  the  investigation 
of  the  constitution  of  celestial  bodies  by  the  help  of  the  spectroscope,  are 
among  the  more  recent  achievements  of  this  oldest  of  the  sciences.  Among 
the  names  identified  with  the  recent  progress  of  astronomy  are  Sir  John 
Herschel  and  A.  Herschel,  Maxwell,  Struve,  Seccki,  Bessel,  Bond,  Peirce, 
Newton,  Neivcomb,  Young,  Lockyer. 

Progress  in  Chemistry.  —  In  chemistry,  the  major  part  of  the  more  rare 
elements  have  been  discovered  since  the  century  began.  It  was  proved  in 
1819,  that  the  capacities  for  heat  which  belong  to  the  atoms  of  the  different 
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elements  are  equal.  In  the  same  year  MitscherlicK's  law  was  propounded, — 
the  law  of  isomorphism,  according  to  which  atoms  of  elements  of  the  same 
class  may  replace  each  other  in  a  compound  without  altering  its  crystalline 
structure.  Chemists  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  molecular  structure 
—  the  ultimate  constitution  —  of  various  compounds.  Faraday  (1791-1867) 
developed  the  relations  of  electricity  to  chemistry.  Liebig  (1803-73),  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  in  connection  with  numerous  laborers  in  the  same  field,  made 
interesting  contributions  in  the  different  departments  of  chemical  science. 
The  annual  record  of  the  progress  of  chemical  discovery  fills  several  large 
volumes. 

Biology.  —  No  branch  of  natural  science  has  been  more  zealously  culti- 
vated of  late  than  biology.  Among  those  who  have  given  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  one  of  the  most  eminent  names  is  that  of  Charles 
Darwin.  His  work  on  The  Origin  of  Species  (1859)  advocated  the  opin- 
ion that  the  various  species  of  animals,  instead  of  being  all  separately 
created,  spring  by  natural  descent  and  slow  variation  from  a  few  primitive 
forms  of  animal  life.  He  laid  much  stress  upon  "natural  selection,"  or  the 
survival  of  the  strongest  or  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  With  the 
name  of  Darwin  should  be  associated  that  of  Wallace,  who  simultaneously 
propounded  the  same  doctrine.  The  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  or  of  the 
origin  of  species  by  natural  generation,  has  been  held  in  other  forms  and 
modifications  by  Richard  Owen,  and  other  distinguished  naturalists.  One  of 
the  most  noted  opponents  of  the  evolution  doctrine  in  zoology  was  Louis 
Agassiz  (1807-73),  a  very  able  and  enthusiastic  student  of  nature.  One  of 
its  most  eminent  expounders  and  defenders  is  Huxley.  Some  have  sought 
to  extend  the  theory  of  natural  development  over  the  field  of  inorganic  as 
well  as  living  things,  and  to  trace  all  existences  back  to  nebulous  vapor. 

Archeology.  —  Geology  lends  its  aid  to  archeology,  or  the  inquiry  into 
the  primitive  condition  of  man.  Not  only  has  much  light  been  thrown  on 
obscure  periods  of  history,  by  the  uncovering  of  the  remains  of  Babylon, 
Assyria,  and  other  abodes  of  early  civilization,  and  by  the  deciphering  of 
monumental  inscriptions  in  characters  long  forgotten ;  but  the  discovery 
of  buried  relics  of  prehistoric  men  has  afforded  glimpses  of  human  life  as 
it  was  prior  to  all  written  memorials.  One  of  the  most  instructive  writers 
on  this  last  subject  is  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture,  and  in  other  works  on 
the  same  general  theme. 

PHILOSOPHY   AND   LITERATURE. 

Philosophy  in  Prance.  —  Victor  Cousin  (1792-1867),  a  brilliant  thinker  and  elo- 
quent lecturer  and  writer,  founded  in  France  the  eclectic  school  of  philosophy.  He  aimed  to 
construct  a  positive  view  on  the  basis  of  previous  systems,  which  he  classified  under  four 
heads,  —  idealism,  sensualism,  skepticism,  and  mysticism.  In  his  teaching,  he  sought  a 
middle  path  between  the  German  and  the  Scottish  schools,  leaning  now  more  decidedly  to  the 
one,  and  now  to  the  other,  Jonffroy  (1796-1842),  the  most  prominent  of  Cousin's  disciples, 
but  more  exact  and  methodical  than  his  master,  wrote  instructively,  especially  on  astAetictUM 
moral  philosophy.  Philosophy  in  France  look  an  altogether  different  direction  in  the  hands  of 
Aitguste  Comte  (1798-1857),  the  founder  of  the  positivist  school.  He  taught  that  we  know 
only  phenomena,  or  things  as  manifested  to  our  consciousness,  and  know  nothing  either  of  first 
causes,  efficient  causes,  or  of  final  causes  (or  design) .  We  are  limited  to  the  ascertaining  of 
facts  by  observation  and  experiment,  which  we  register  according  to  their  likeness  or  unhke- 
ness,  and  their  chronological  relation,  or  the  order  of  their  occurrence  in  time. 

Scottish  Philosophy.  —  The  most  distinguished  expounder  of  the  Scottish  philoso- 
phy, and  the  most  learned  of  that  whole  school,  was  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1856). 
He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  natural  realism,  —  that  we  have  a  direct,  "  face-to-face  "  per- 
ception of  external  things.  He  held  that  the  range  of  the  mind's  power  of  conceptive  thought 
lies  between  two  inconceivable*,  one  of  which  must  be  real.  Thus  we  can  not  conceive  of 
free-will  (which  would  be  a  new  beginning) ,  nor  can  we  conceive  of  an  endless  series  of  causes. 
Free-will  —  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  —  is  verified  to  us  as  real 
by  our  moral  nature.  A  Scottish  writer  of  ability,  who,  however,  opposed  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Scottish  school,  was  Ferrier  (1808-1864).  Among  the  other  philosophical  writers  of 
Scotland,  affiliated,  but  with  different  degrees  of  dissent,  with  the  school  of  Reid  and  Hamil- 
ton, are  Professors  Eraser  and  Calderwood,  and  President  James  McCosh. 
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Philosophy  in  England.  —  More  allied  to  the  philosophy  of  Hume  and  of  Comte  ate 
the  metaphysical  theories  of  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873).  Intuitions  were  regarded  by 
Mill  as  the  impression  pioduced  by  a  frequent  conjunction  of  like  experiences,  and  thus  to  be 
the  product  of  sensation.  Causation  was  resolved  into  the  invariable  association  of  phenom- 
ena, by  which  an  expectation  is  created  that  seems  instinctive.  Another  writer  of  the  same 
general  tendency,  who  seeks  for  the  explanation  of  knowledge  in  the  materials  furnished  by  the 
senses,  is  Alexander  Bain,  a  Scottish  author,  versed  in  physiology.  Herbert  Spencer  con- 
structed a  general  system  of  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  He  holds  that 
our  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena,  which  are  the  manifestation  in  our  consciousness  of 
things  which  in  themselves  are  unknown ;  and  that  behind  and  below  all  is  "  the  Unknow- 
able,"—  an  inscrutable  force,  out  of  which  the  universe  of  matter  and  mind  is  developed,  and 
which  gives  to  it  unity  and  coherence. 

Philosophy  in  Germany.  —  In  Germany  the  decline  of  the  school  of  Hegel  was 
succeeded  by  a  sort  of  anarchy  in  philosophy.  Herbart  (1776-1841),  a  contemporary  of 
Hegel,  framed  a  system  antagonistic  to  Hegelian  idealism.  Among  numerous  metaphysical 
authors,  each  of  whom  has  a  "  standpoint "  of  his  own,  are  the  justly  distinguished  names  of 
Fichte  (the  younger),  Ulrici,  Trendelenburg,  and  Her  mm  n  Lotze.  Lotze,  in  his  Micro- 
cosm, has  unfolded,  in  a  style  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  profound  and  genial  views  of 
man,  nature,  and  religion.  A  remarkable  phenomenon  in  German  speculation  is  "  pessim- 
ism," —  the  doctrine  gravely  propounded  in  the  systems  of  Schopenhauer  and  E.  Von 
Hartmann,  that  the  world  is  radically  and  essentially  evil,  and  personal  ^existence  a  curse 
from  which  the  refuge  is  in  the  hope  of  annihilation.  In  its  view  of  the  world  as  springing 
from  an  unconscious  force,  and  of  the  extinction  of  consciousness  as  the  state  of  bliss,  as  well 
as  in  its  notions  of  evii  as  inwrought  in  the  essence  of  things,  this  philosophy  is  a  revival  of 
Indian  Oriental  speculation.  Historical  and  critical  writings  in  the  department  of  philosophy 
abound  in  Germany.  The  histories  of  philosophy  by  Ritter,  Erdmann,  Zeller,  Kuno 
Fischer,  and  Lange,  are  works  of  remarkable  merit. 

Philosophy  in  Italy.  —  Among  the  Italian  metaphysicians,  the  two  write'S  who  are 
most  noteworthy  are  Kosmini  (1797-1855),  who  taught  idealism;  and  Gioberti  (1801-1882), 
whose  system  is  on  a  different  basis,  —  a  gifted  writer  who  was  equally  conspicuous  as  a  states- 
man and  a  philosopher. 

Philosophy'in  the  United  States. — Philosophy  in  America  has  been  zealously 
cultivated,  both  in  connection  with  theology  and  apart  from  it,  by  a  considerable  number  of 
teachers  and  writers.  Among  them  are  James  Marsh,  C.  S.  Henry,  Francis  Wayland, 
L.  P.  Hickok,  H.  B.  Smith,  and  other  eminent  authors,  mostly  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Political  Economy.  —  Ricardo  (1772-1823),  who  followed  Adam  Smith  (p.  493), 
dealt  more  in  abstractions  and  processes  of  logic,  than  his  predecessor.  The  writings  of 
Ricardo,  together  with  the  discussions  of  Malth us  (1766-1834)  on  population,  —  in  which  it 
was  maintained  that  the  tendency  to  an  increase  of  population  outstrips  the  increase  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  —  led  to  numerous  other  writings. 

Political  economy  was  handled  in  productions  by  James  Mill  (1821),  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
N.  W.  Senior  (1790-1864),  R.  Torrens  (1780-1864),  Harriet  Martineau  (1802-1876), 
Thomas  Chalmers,  the  celebrated  Scottish  divine,  Archbishop  Richard  Whately,  Richard 
Jones  (1790-1855),  a  critic  of  the  system  of  Ricardo,  and  others.  An  eminent  writer,  an 
expositor  with  important  modifications  of  the  Ricardian  teaching,  is  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806- 
1873).  Fawcett  and  other  able  authors  have  followed  for  the  most  part  in  Mill's  path.  An  Eng- 
lish author  of  distinction  in  this  field  is  J.  E.  Cairnes  (1824-1875).  The  French  school  of 
economists  have  adhered  to  the  principles  of  Adam  Smith  much  more  than  have  the  Germans. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  the  French  authors  in  this  field  are  Say  (1767-1832),  whose  views 
are  founded  on  those  of  Smith  ;  Sismondi  (1773-1842),  who,  however,  departs  from  the  Eng- 
lish doctrine,  and  favors  the  intervention  of  government  to  "  regulate  the  progress  of  wealth;  " 
Dunoyer  (1786-1862)  ;  Bastiat  (1801-1850),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  advocates  of  free-trade; 
Cournot  (1801-1877),  wno  applies,  with  much  acumen,  mathematics  to  economical  questions. 
In  America,  since  the  days  of  Franklin  and  Hamilton,  both  of  whom  wrote  instructively  on 
these  topics,  a  number  of  writers  of  ability  have  appeared.  Among  them  are  H.  C.  Carey, 
who  opposes  the  views  of  Ricardo  and  Malthus,  and  defends  the  theory  of  protection ;  Francis 
Bowen,  also  a  protectionist ;  F.  A .  Walker,  Perry,  etc.  In  Italy,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
productions  of  marked  acuteness  in  this  department.  Of  the  numerous  German  writers,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  is  List  (1798-1846),  a  critic  of  Adam  Smith,  and  not  an  adherent  of  the 
unqualified  doctrine  of  free-trade.  In  the  list  of  later  English  writers,  the  names  of  Bagehot^ 
Leslie,  Jevons,  and  Sidgwick  are  quite  prominent.  With  regard  to  free-trade  and  protection,1 
the  latter  doctrine  has  been  maintained  in  two  forms.  Some  have  regarded  protection  as  the 
best  permanent  policy  for  a  nation  to  adopt.  Others  have  defended  it  as  a  provisional  policy, 
to  shield  manufactures  in  their  infancy,  until  they  grow  strong  enough  to  compete,  without 
help,  with  foreign  products.  After  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  England  (1846),  the  free- 
trade  doctrine  prevailed  in  England.  Since  Comte  published  his  exposition  of  Sociology 
(1839),  tne  tendency  has  arisen  to  consider  political  economy  as  one  branch  of  this  broader 
theme.  With  it  the  controversies  pertaining  to  socialism  are  intimately  connected. 

The  disciples  of  Adam  Smith  have  contended  for  the  non-intervention  of  governments  in 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  the  people.  They  are  to  be  left  to  the  natural  desire  of  wealth,  and 
the  natural  exercise  of  competition  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  prevalent  theories  of  socialism 
are  directly  hostile  to  this  —  called  the  laissez-faire  —  principle  Socialists  would  make  gov- 
ernment the  all-regulative  agent,  the  owner  of  land  and  of  the  implements  of  labor. 
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English  Essayists.  —  In  literature  the  later  time  has  seen  an  extraor- 
dinary multiplying  of  periodicals  and  newspapers,  among  whose  editors  and 
'.  contributors  have  been  included  numerous  writers  of  much  celebrity.  In 
Great  Britain,  several  famous  authors  first  acquired  distinction  mainly  by 
historical  and  critical  articles  in  reviews.  This  is  true  of  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  Each  of  them  became  a  historian.  Macau- 
lay,  an  ardent  Whig,  with  an  astonishing  familiarity  with  political  and  literary 
facts,  wrote  in  a  spirited  and  brilliant  style  a  History  of  England  from  the 
accession  of  James  II.  to  the  death  of  his  hero,  William  III.  Carlyle,  with 
a  unique  force  of  imagination  and  a  rugged  intensity  of  feeling,  original  in 
his  thought,  yet  strongly  affected  by  German  literature,  especially  by  Richter 
and  Goethe,  wrote  in  his  earlier  days  a  Life  of  Schiller.  He  wrote  later  a 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  which  the  scenes  of  that  tragic  epoch 
are  depicted  with  dramatic  vividness;  and  a  copious  History  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  his  writings  are  his  Heroes 
and  Hero-  Worship  ;  the  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets,"  in  which  is  poured  out  his 
contempt  of  democracy;  and  the  Life  of  John  Sterling, —  the  counterpart 
of  a  biography  of  Sterling,  written  in  a  different  vein  by  a  learned  and 
scholarly  divine,  Julius  Hare. 

Of  essayists  in  a  lighter,  discursive  vein,  one  of  the  most  popular,  who 
has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  544),  was  the  Scottish  writer,  John  Wilson 
(1785-1854),  the  author  of  numerous  tales  and  criticisms,  and  of  diverting 
papers  written  under  the  name  of  "Christopher  North."  Without  the  fancy 
and  humor  of  Wilson,  yet  master  of  a  style  keeping  within  the  limits  of  prose 
while  verging  on  poetry,  was  Thomas  De  Quincey,  the  author  of  The  Confes- 
sions of  an  Opium  Eater,  Essays  on  the  Roman  Emperors,  etc. 

Historical  Writings  in  England.  —  The  literature  of  history  has 
been  enriched  by  British  authors  with  important  works  besides  those  named 
above.  Grote  and  Thirlwall  have  each  composed  histories  of  Greece  which 
are  the  fruit  of  thorough  and  enlightened  scholarship.  The  work  of  Grote  is 
a  vindication  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  a  view  the  antipode  of  that  taken 
in  the  work  on  Grecian  history  by  Mitford.  An  elaborate  work  on  the  His- 
tory of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire  is  one  of  several  historical  productions 
of  Charles  Merrivale.  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon]  has  composed  a  narrative  of 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  other  useful  histories.  Sir  W.  F. 
P.  Napier  wrote  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  the  cam- 
paigns of  Wellington  in  Spain  are  described  by  an  author  who  took  part  in 
them.  The  constitutional  history  of  England  has  been  treated  with  satisfac- 
tory learning  and  judgment  by  Hallam,  May,  and  Sfubbs.  To  the  last  writer, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  public  are  indebted  for  extremely  valuable  investi- 
gations in  early  English  history.  In  this  field,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  has 
labored  with  distinguished  success ;  the  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
being  his  principal  work  in  this  branch  of  historical  inquiry.  J.  R.  Green  is 
the  author  of  an  attractive  history  of  the  English  people.  J.  A.  Froude  has 
written  with  engaging  literary  art  a  History  of  England  in  the  Reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  attempts,  in  the  preliminary  part,  an  apology  for  trie  character 
and  conduct  of  Henry  VIII.  Harriet  Martineau  is  the  author  of  a  History 
of  England  from  1816  to  1844:  she  was  well  known  as  a  writer  on  political 
economy  and  on  other  topics,  and  as  a  translator  of  Comte's  Philosophy. 
John  Hill  Burton,  a  Scottish  author,  educated  as  a  lawyer,  composed  vigor- 
ously written  histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Lecky 
wrote  in  a  pleasing  style  a  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
besides  a  History  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  and  a  History  of  European  Mor- 
als from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  In  ecclesiastical  history,  Milman,  whose 
leading  work  is  the  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  Dean  Stanley,  have 
gained  an  audience  beyond  the  pale  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

English  Novelists.  —  The  series  of  "  Waverley  novels  "  by  Walter  Scott 
(1771-1832)  had  an  unbounded  popularity.  Pervaded  by  a  cheerful,  healthy 
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tone,  they  presented  fascinating  pictures  of  life  and  manners,  and  kindled  a 
fresh  sympathy  with  the  Middle  Ages  and  with  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The 
poems  of  Scott  depicted,  in  a  metrical  form,  like  picturesque  scenes,  and 
knightly  combats  and  adventures.  The  fictions  of  Scott  gave  rise  to  a 
school  of  writers,  one  of  whom  was  G.  P.  R.  James  (1801-1860).  A  new  and 
different  type  of  novel  appeared,  in  connection  with  which  the  names  of 
Dickens  (1812-1870)  and  Thackeray  (1811-1863)  are  preeminent.  Both  are 
humorists ;  in  Dickens  especially,  humor  runs  into  broad  caricature.  Both 
present  pictures  of  society  and  of  common  life.  They  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  the  novel  at  present  to  rely  for  its  attraction  upon  scenes  and  incidents  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  minute  portraiture  of  manners  and  of  character.  Dick- 
ens owes  his  popularity  largely  to  the  unique  sort  of  drollery  and  the  genuine 
pathos  that  are  mingled  in  his  pages.  Thackeray  is  a  satirist,  with  a  keen  eye 
to  detect  the  weaknesses  of  humanity,  but  with  a  deep  well  of  sympathy, 
veiled,  however,  and  sedulously  guarded  from  sentimental  ism,  by  a  tone  of 
banter  and  a  semblance  of  cynicism.  Measured  by  their  popularity  with  the 
cultivated  class,  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Leaves  (George  Eliot)  stand  next  in  rank 
to  the  productions  just  referred  to.  In  some  of  her  tales,  the  artistic  motive 
and  spirit  are  quajified  by  the  didactic  aim,  or  the  underlying  "tendency,"  — 
the  purpose  to  teach,  or  to  promote  a  favorite  cause, — which  has  become  a 
frequent  characteristic  in  modern  fiction.  Among  the  other  English  novel- 
ists, Bulwer  (1805-1873),  whose  later  stories  are  free  from  the  immorality 
that  stains  the  earlier,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  read.  The  novels  of  Charles 
Kingsley  (1819-1875)  are  among  the  justly  popular  productions  in  this  de- 
partment. The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  by  Charles  Reade,  Lorna  Doone  by 
Blackmore,  and  Noblesse  Oblige  by  Miss  Roberts,  rank  high  among  works  of 
historical  fiction. 

English  Poets.  —  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  author  of  The  Princess,  In  Me- 
moriam,  and  the  Idyls  of  the  King,  holds  the  first  place  among  the  poets  of 
his  day.  An  adept  in  the  metrical  art,  which  even  his  earliest  poems  exhibit, 
he  combines  in  these  mature  productions,  with  terseness  of  diction  and  fresh, 
striking  imagery,  deep  reflection,  and  sympathy  with  the  intellectual  ques- 
tionings and  yearnings  of  the  time.  In  his  lyrical  poems,  the  fullness  of  his 
power  is  seen.  He  is,  without  question,  a  consummate  literary  artist.  Brown- 
ing, careless  of  rhythmical  art,  with  a  defiance  of  form,  but  with  dramatic 
power,  in  his  descent  to  "the  under-currents "  of  the  soul  lays  himself  open 
to  the  reproach  of  obscurity.  Among  English  poets  of  high  merit  in  the  re- 
cent period,  stand  the  names  of  the  delightful  humorist,  Thomas  Hood  (1798- 
1845),  Arthur  Clough  (1819-1861),  and,  more  recently,  Matthew  Arnold. 

With  this  reference  to  the  poets  may  be  coupled  the  name  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  suggestive  of  the  English  writers  on  art,  John  Ruskin. 

Theology  in  England.  —  Theological  scholarship  in  Great  Britain, 
after  a  long  season  of  partial  eclipse,  again  shone  forth  in  the  present 
period.  Critical  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures  have  been  produced,  which 
are  on  a  level  with  the  best  Continental  learning.  About  1833,  there  began 
at  Oxford  what  has  been  called  the  "  Tractarian  movement,"  from  a  series  of 
"Tracts  for  the  Times,"  relating  to  theology  and  the  Church,  which  were 
issued  by  its  promoters.  The  party  thus  originating  were  called  "Puseyites," 
as  Dr.  Edward  Pusey  (1800-1882),  the  author  of  learned  commentaries,  and 
of  works  in  other  departments  of  divinity,  was  their  acknowledged  leader. 
They  formed  one  branch  of  the  class  called  "  High  Churchmen."  They  laid 
great  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  the  "apostolic  succession"  of  the  ministry, 
the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  administered  by  them,  and  the 
importance  of  visible  ecclesiastical  unity.  They  claimed  to  stand  in  the 
"middle  path"  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
One  of  the  leading  associates  of  Pusey  was  John  Keble  (1792-1866),  the 
poet,  author  of  The  Christian  Year.  The  most  eminent  writer  in  this  group 
of  theologians  was  John  Henry  Newman  (born  in  1801),  who  has  won 
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general  admiration  by  the  subtilty  of  his  genius  and  his  rare  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. He  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  a  cardinal.  One  of  the  principal. literary  undertakings  of  the  recent  period 
is  the  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  by  associated  com- 
panies of  English  and  American  scholars.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  influ- 
ential writers  in  theology,  it  is  practicable  to  refer  here  to  a  few  suggestive 
names.  Thomas  Chalmers  (1780-1847)  was  equally  noted  as  a  glowing 
preacher,  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  a  lucid  expounder 
of  the  Calvinistic  system.  Edward  Irving  (1792-1834)  was  a  pulpit  orator 
of  unsurpassed  eloquence  in  his  day,  whose  peculiar  view  as  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  that  were  granted  in  the  apostolic 
age,  gave  rise  to  a  religious  body  calling  itself  the  "  Catholic  Apostolic 
Church."  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  (1805-1872)  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  "  liberal,"  or  "  Broad  Church,"  portion  of  the  English  Episcopal  Church. 
His  writings  have  exerted  a  strong  influence.  In  the  same  general  direction, 
but  of  a  more  critical  and  argumentative  tone,  were  Richard  Whately  (1787— 
1863),  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  Thomas  Arnold,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
influence  as  a  teacher,  classical  scholar,  and  historian,  engaged  actively  in 
discussions  on  the  questions  relating  to  Church  and  State. 

Literature  in  America:  Poems  and  Tales.  —  The  period  which 
we  are  now  considering  witnessed  a  gratifying  development  of  belles-let- 
tres and  historical  literature  in  the  United  States.  At  the  outset,  two 
writers  appeared  who  acquired  a  transatlantic  fame.  Washington  Irving 
(1783-1859)  in  1818  published  TJie  Sketch  Book,  in  a  series  of  pamphlets. 
It  had  been  preceded  by  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York  and  other 
humorous  publications.  Among  his  later  writings  were  included  the  Life  of 
Columbus,  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and  the  Life  of  Washington.  The  refine- 
ment and  charm  of  his  style,  which  brought  back  the  simplicity  of  Gold- 
smith, satisfied  the  foreign  critics  who  had  ridiculed  the  florid  rhetoric  of 
previous  American  authors.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (1789-1851)  published 
The  Spy,  the  first  of  his  novels,  which  attracted"  much  attention,  in  1821. 
This  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  The  Pioneers,  the  first  of  the  famous 
"  Leatherstocking  "  series  of  novels,  in  which  Indian  life  and  manners  were 
portrayed.  Cooper  was  also  the  founder  of  the  "sea-novel,"  a  line  of  fiction 
in  which  he  was  followed  by  an  English  writer,  Marryat  (1792-1848). 
Richard  H.  Dana  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  were  poets  who  had  a  much 
higher  than  the  merely  negative  merit  of  freedom  from  tumidity,  the  bane  of 
the  earlier  American  bards.  Not  only  in  verse,  but  also  in  his  prose  tales, 
Dana  manifested  genius.  Several  later  poets  have  been  acknowledged,  at 
home  and  abroad,  well  to  deserve  the  name.  Such  are  Bryant,  whose  poems, 
pensive  and  elevated  in  their  tone,  lack  neither  vigor  nor  finish ;  Longfellow, 
a  poet  of  exquisite  culture,  whose  purity  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  polish  and 
melody  of  diction,  have  made  him  a  favorite  in  European  as  well  as  Ameri- 
can households ;  Whittier,  whose  spirited  productions  are  pervaded  with  a| 
glowing  love  of  liberty  and  humanity.  Lowell  has  justly  earned  fame  as 
a  poet  and  a  critic ;  and,  as  a  poet,  in  both  serious  and  humorous  composi- 
tions. The  "  Biglow  Papers  "  are  without  a  rival  in  the  species  of  humor 
that  characterizes  them.  A  double  distinction  as  a  poet  and  a  prose  writer 
belongs  likewise  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  is  not  excelled  by  any  con- 
temporary as  an  author  of  what  are  styled  "poems  of  society."  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  ( 1809-1849),  faulty  in  his  moral  spirit  as  he  was  wayward  in  his  conduct, 
exhibited,  both  in  his  poems  and  tales,  which  are  unique  in  their  character, 
the  traits  of  a  wild  and  somber  genius.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882), 
admired  as  a  poet,  but  more  generally  as  an  essayist,  valuing  insight  above 
logic,  has  commented  on  nature,  man,  and  literature  with  so  rare  a  pene- 
tration and  felicity  of  expression  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  placed  his  produc- 
tions on  a  level  with  the  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius.  In 
the  list  of  American  novelists,  the  foremost  name  is  that  of  Nathaniel  ffaw- 
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thorne.  In  his  romances,  the  subtle  analysis  of  the  workings  of  conscience 
and  sensibility,  in  particular  the  obscure  —  including  the  morbid  —  action  of 
these  powers,  is  combined  with  perfection  of  style  and  of  literary  art.  The 
novels  of  Harriet  Beecker  Stowe,  especially  those  which  relate  to  slavery  and 
depict  negro  character,  have  had  a  world-wide  currency.  James  K,  Pauld- 
ing,  a  contemporary  of  Irving,  wrote  vigorous  sketches  of  colonial  days ; 
and  Catharine  M.  Sedgwick,  graphic  pictures  of  New-England  life. 

Good  work  has  been  done  by  Americans  in  literary  history  and  criticism. 
The  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  by  George  Ticknor,  is  the  fruit  of  many 
years  of  labor  by  a  competent  scholar. 

Historical  Writings  in  America.  —  Creditable  works  have  been  pro- 
duced in  America  in  the  department  of  historical  literature.  The  Lives  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  and  other  biographical  and  historical  writings 
of  much  value,  have  been  composed  or  edited  by  Jared  Sparks.  George 
Bancroft  has  published,  in  successive  editions,  the  results  of  his  extensive 
researches  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Works  on  the  same  subject 
have  been  published  by  Richard  Hildreth  and  many  others.  John  G.  Palfrey 
is  the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  New  England.  William  H.  Prescott, 
by  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  his  histories  of  Spanish 
conquest  in  America,  and  his  fragment  on  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
has  deservedly  attained  to  a  high  distinction  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  John  Lothrop  Motley,  in  reference  to  his  works  on 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  The  history  of  French  colo- 
nization and  of  the  contests  of  France  in  America  has  been  detailed  with 
thoroughness  and  skill,  in  a  series  of  histories  founded  on  original  researches, 
by  Francis  Parkman. 

American  Writers  on  Law  and  Politics.  —  American  writers  on  law 
embrace  names  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Among  them  are  Henry  Wheaton, 
in  international  law,  a  science  to  which  Woolsey  and  Lawrence  have  made 
valuable  contributions ;  James  Kent,  whose  Commentaries  on  American  Law 
is  a  work  held  in  high  honor  by  the  legal  profession ;  and  Joseph  Story,  a 
jurist  and  legal  writer  of  distinguished  merit.  The  speeches  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Edward  Everett, 
Seward,  Sumner,  form  a  valuable  body  of  political  writings.  The  works  of 
Francis  Lieber,  a  German  by  birth,  and  the  treatise  on  Political  Science  by 
Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  are  important  contributions  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
to  which  they  relate. 

Philology  in  America.  —  On  the  catalogue  of  students  of  language,  the 
name  of  Noah  Webster  (1758-1843)  is  prominent,  through  his  English  Dic- 
tionary, the  fruit  of  many  years  of  arduous  labor ;  a  work  that  since  his  death 
has  appeared  in  successive  and  improved  editions.  Another  successful 
laborer  in  the  same  field  was  Joseph  E.  Worcester  (1784-1865),  likewise  the 
author  of  a  copious  and  valuable  lexicon  of  the  English  language.  George 
P.  Marsh,  an  erudite  Scandinavian  scholar,  wrote  also  on  the  Origin  and 
History  of  the  English  Langttage.  In  the  departments  of  classical  learning,  of 
Oriental  study,  and  of  general  philology,  there  have  appeared  other  American 
authors  of  acknowledged  merit. 

Theology  in  America.  —  Theology  has  been  cultivated  with  much 
fruit  by  a  large  number  of  preachers  and  authors,  of  different  religious  bodies. 
i Moses  Stuart,  by  his  commentaries  on  Biblical  books,  and  Edward  Robinson, 
especially  through  his  published  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  were  widely 
known.  Charles  Hodge,  long  a  professor  at  Princeton ;  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor, 
who  broached  modifications  of  the  Calvinistic  system;  Henry  B.  Smith,  an 
acute  and  learned  theologian;  and  Horace  Bushnell,  —  are  among  the  influen- 
tial authors  on  the  Protestant  side.  To  these  should  be  added  the  name  of 
William  Ellery  Channing,  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  Unitarians, 
equally  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  philanthropist 
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The  Unitarian  movement  in  New  England,  which  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  included  other  theological  writers,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  scholarly  of  whom  was 
Andrews  Norton  (1786-1853).  Theodore  Parker  (1810-60)  subsequently  went  so  far  in  his 
divergence  from  received  views  as  to  reject  miracle  and  supernatural  revelation  altogether. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  vigorous  combatants  in  the  warfare  carried  on  through  the  press  and 
in  the  pulpit  against  slavery.  Out  of  the  Unitarian  school,  there  came  a  class  of  cultured 
writers  in  literature  and  criticism,  of  whom  George  Ripley  (1802-1880)  was  a  representative. 
The  "  transcendentalists,"  as  they  were  popularly  styled,  with  whom  these  were  often  at  the 
outset  affiliated,  were  much  influenced  by  contemporary  French  and  German  authors  and  specu- 
lations. Emerson  was  the  most  prominent  writer  in  this  vaguely  denned  class.  A  periodical 
called  "  The  Dial"  was  issued  by  them. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  active-minded  thinkers  in  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  was  Orestes  A.  Brawnson,  a  prolific  author  on  topics  of 
religion  and  philosophy. 

Literature  in  Germany.  —  The  German  mind  has  been  so  productive 
in  almost  all  branches  of  literary  effort,  that  the  annual  issues  of  the  German 
press  have  numbered  many  thousands.  The  political  condition  of  Germany 
until  a  recent  date  was  such  as  to  attract  large  numbers  to  the  pursuits  of  liter- 
ature and  science.  It  is  possible  to  allude  to  but  few  of  the  principal  authors. 
In  imaginative  literature,  Heinrich  Heine  (1799-1856),  of  Jewish  extraction, 
was  a  most  witty  yet  irreverent  satirist,  and  one  of  the  principal  song-writers 
of  modern  times.  Gustav  Freytag  has  written  some  of  the  best  of  the  later 
German  novels  Aiterbach  and  Spielhagen  stand  very  high  on  the  roll  of 
novelists.  Of  numerous  recent  poets,  Lenau  and  Freiligrath  are  among  the 
few  best  esteemed.  In  the  long  catalogue  of  German  historical  writers,  to 
whom  the  world  owes  a  debt,  are  found  the  names  of  Schlosser  (1776-1861), 
Heeren  (1760-1842),  Raumer  ( 1781-1873) ;  Ranke,  whose  numerous  works  are 
based  on  original  researches,  and  are  written  with  masterly  skill ;  Gervinus, 
a  critic  as  well  as  historian ;  Von  Sybel,  Droysen,  Duncker,  Weber,  Giesebrechi, 
Mommsen,  Curtitts,  and  Haiisser.  A  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  study 
of  history  by  Niebuhr  (1776-1831).  German  researches  have  been  carried 
into  every  region  of  the  past.  In  Egyptology,  Lipsius,  Bunsen,  Brugsch, 
and  Ebers  are  leading  authorities.  Neander,  Gieseler,  Baur,  Dollinger,  He- 
fele,  and  Alzog  are  prominent  in  the  list  of  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history. 
German  travelers  have  explored  many  of  the  countries  of  the  globe.  Schlie- 
mann  has  uncovered  the  ruins  of  Troy.  In  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences,  in  philology  and  criticism,  in  philosophy,  in  law  and  the  political 
sciences,  and  in  the  different  branches  of  theology,  the  world  acknowledges 
its  debt  to  the  patient,  methodical  investigations  and  the  exhaustive  discus- 
sions of  German  students  during  the  present  century. 

Theology  in  Germany.  —  The  history  of  religious  thought  in  Germany  includes  the 
successive  phases  of  rationalism,  or  that  general  theory  which  makes  the  human  understand- 
ing, apart  from  supernatural  revelation,  the  chief  or  the  exclusive  source  of  religious  knowl- 
edge, and  the  umpire  in  controversies.  In  the  age  of  Frederick  II.,  the  Anglo-French  deism 
was  widely  diffused  (p.  493).  Lessing,  the  genial  poet  and  critic  (1729-1781),  allied  himself 
to  no  party.  In  his  work  on  The  Education  of  the  Human  Race,  he  set  forth  the  view  that 
the  Scriptures  have  a  high  providential  purpose  as  an  instrument  for  the  religious  training  of 
mankind,  but  that  their  essential  contents  are  ultimately  verified  by  reason  on  grounds  of  its 
own;  so  that  the  prop  of  authority  eventually  becomes  needless,  and  falls  away.  Not  radically 
different  was  the  position  of  Kani  (p.  545),  who  gave  rise  to  a  school  of  theologians  that  for  a 
time  flourished.  This  school  made  the  essential  thing  in  Christianity  to  be  its  morality.  With 
Semler  (1721-1791),  the  rationalistic  Biblical  criticism  took  its  rise.  From  that  day,  a 
host  of  scholars  have  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  the  early  history  qt  Christianity.  A  middle  position  between  the  established  orthodoxy 
and  the  Kantian  rationalism  was  taken  by  Frederick  Schleiermacher  (1768-1834),  a  man  of 
genius,  alike  eminent  as  a  critic,  philosopher,  and  theologian.  He  placed  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion in  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence.  In  laying  stress  on  feeling  as  at  the  root  of  piety, 
he  had  been  preceded  by  the  philosopher  Jacobi.  FVom  the  impulse  given  by  Schleiermacher, 
there  sprung  up  an  intermediate  school  of  theologians,  many  of  whom  departed  less  than  he 
from  the  traditional  Protestant  creed.  This  they  professed  to  undertake  to  revise  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  history.  In  their  number  belong 
Neander,  Nitzsch,  Tivesten,  Tholuck,  J.  Muller,  Dorner,  Rothe,  Bleek,  Ullman,  and 
many  other  influential  authors  and  teachers.  In  the  department  of  Biblical  criticism,  Ewa'.d, 
Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Weiss,  are  among  the  names  of  German  theological  scholars  which  are 
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familiar  to  Biblical  students  in  all  countries.  The  critical  works  of  De  IVette  (1780-1849)  were 
extensively  studied.  The  philosophy  of  Hegel  connected  itself  with  a  new  form  of  rationalism, 
which  found  expression  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  published  in  1835,  in  which  the 
Gospel  miracles  were  treated  as  myths;  and  in  the  writings  of  Ferdinand  Christian  Bavr, 
in  connection  with  his  followers  of  the  "  Tubingen  School,"  who  attempted  to  resolve  primitive 
Christianity  into  a  natural  growth  out  of  pre-existing  conditions,  and  held  that  the  historical 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  the  product  of  different  theological  "  tendencies  "  and  parties 
in  the  apostolic  and  the  subsequent  age.  The  Roman  Catholic  system  has  not  lacked  in  Ger- 
many able  defenders,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Miihler,  the  author  of  Symbolism 
(Symtotik) ,  an  ingenious  polemical  work  in  opposition  to  Protestantism. 

Philology  and  Law  in  Germany.  —  Classical  philology  was  founded  as  a  science 
by  Heyne  (1729-1812)  and  Wolf  (1759-1824).  Their  work  was  carried  forward  by  G.  Her- 
mann (1772-1848),  Buttmann  (1764-1829),  Jacobs  (1764-1847),  K.  O.  Mullcr  (1797-1840), 
and  by  numerous  contemporaries  and  successors  of  these.  By  this  succession  of  scholars,  not 
only  have  the  tongues  of  Greece  and  Rome  been  accurately  learned  and  taught,  but  classical 
antiquity  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  Comparative  philology,  under  the  hands  of  Bopp 
(1791-1867),  of  Lassen  (1800-1876),  a  Norwegian  by  birth,  of  W".  von  Hnmboldt  (1767-1835) 
of  Pott  (born  in  1802),  of  Schleicher  (1821-1868),  and  their  coadjutors,  has  grown  to  be  a 
fruitful  science.  In  the  study  of  the  German  language  and  early  literature,  J.  Grimm  (1785- 
1863),  W.  Grimm  (1786-1859),  Lachmann  (1793-1851),  Simrock  (1802-1878),  have  been 
among  the  pioneers.  The  study  of  law,  especially  of  Roman  law,  was  placed  on  a  new  foun- 
dation by  the  labors  of  Sa-vigrty  (1779-1861),  while  a  like  thoroughness  was  brought  to  the 
exposition  of  German  law  by  Mittermaier  and  others.  In  political  science,  Mohl  (1779- 
1875),  Bluntschli  (1808-1881),  Stahl  (1802-1861),  and  Gneist  (born  in  1816)  gained  a  world- 
wide celebrity. 

Literature  in  France.  —  A  class  of  vigorous  young  writers  in  France 
broke  loose  from  the  restraints  of  the  "  classical  "  school  and  its  patterns,  and 
composed  dramas  in  the  more  free  method  of  the  "  romantic  "  school.  They 
drew  their  ideas  of  the  drama  from  Shakspeare,  rather  than  from  Corneille. 
Among  these  writers  were  Alexandre  Dumas,  a  most  prolific  novelist  as  well 
as  writer  of  plays ;  and  the  celebrated  poet  and  dramatist,  Victor  Hugo. 
The  romances  of  Dumas  comprise  more  than  a  hundred  volumes.  In  his 
historical  novels,  incidents  and  characters  without  number  crowd  upon  the 
scene,  but  without  confusion,  while  the  narrative  maintains  an  unfailing 
vivacity.  Of  the  authors  of  light  and  witty  comedies,  Scribe  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile.  George  Sand  (Mme.  Dudevanf)  is  one  of  the  principal  novel- 
writers  of  the  age.  Eugene  Sue  and  Balzac  are  both  popular  authors  in  this 
department.  The  leading  poets  are  the  song-writer  Btrangtr,  Lamartine, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Alfred  de  Mussel.  The  last-named  author  is  successful 
as  a  novelist,  in  addition  to  his  extraordinary  distinction  as  a  poet.  Victor 
Hugo's  eminence  is  confined  to  no  on^  province  of  literature.  Theophile 
Gautttr,  prominent  as  a  critic  and  novelist,  also  stands  high  as  a  poet.  It  is 
in  the  department  of  history  that  French  authorship  in  the  late  period  has 
shone  the  brightest.  Some  writers,  as  Villemain,  are  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  descriptive  narrative ;  others,  like  Guizot,  for  their  breadth  of  philo- 
sophical reflection,  superadded  to  deep  researches.  Some,  like  Augustin 
Thierry,  in  his  works  on  the  Middle  Ages,  combine  both  elements.  His 
brother,  Amedee  Thierry,  depicted  the  state  of  society  in  Gaul  and  other 
countries  in  the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Barante  com- 
posed an  interesting  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Among  those, 
besides  Guizot,  who  treated  of  the  history  of  France,  Sismondi,  the  spirited 
Michelet,  and  the  thorough  and  dispassionate  Hem  i  Martin,  are  specially 
eminent.  Thiers,  Mignet,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Taine  composed  works  on  the 
era  of  the  great  Revolution.  The  lively  and  sentimental  Lamartine  is 
the  author  of  a  History  of  the  Girondists.  Lanfrey  has  written  a  severely 
critical  biography  of  the  first  Napoleon.  In  political  economy  and  the 
science  of  politics,  Chevalier,  De  Tocqueville  (the  author  of  Democracy 
in  America},  and  Bastiat  are  among  the  writers  widely  read  beyond  the 
limits  of  France.  Sainte-Beuve  is  only  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  class  of 
literary  critics,  in  which  are  included  Renan,  De  Sacy,  and  others  who  are 
also  well-known  authors  of  more  elaborate  writings.  The  clearness  of  expo/- 
sition  which  goes  far  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  French  to  be  the  interpreters 
of  European  science  to  the  world,  appears  in  numerous  treatises  in  mathe- 
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matics  and  physics.  The  qualities  of  lucid  arrangement,  transparency  of 
style,  and  terseness  of  language,  have  extended,  however,  to  other  branches 
of  authorship ;  so  that  the  French  have  presented  a  fair  claim  to  precedence 
in  the  literary  art. 

Sweden  and  Russia. — There  are  Swedish  authors  who  are  well  known  in  other 
countries.  Such  are  the  historian  Gefjer  (1783-1847) ;  and  the  novelist  Fredrika  Bremer, 
who  wrote  "  The  Neighbors,"  and  other  tales.  The  most  famous  of  the  Russian  novelists  is 
/van  Turgeneff,  some  of  whose  stories  contain  admirable  pictures  of  Russian  life. 

Architecture.  —  The  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed  in  Germany, 
France,  and  England,  a  revival  of  the  ancient  or  classic  styles  of  architecture. 
This  appears,  for  example,  in  edifices  at  Munich,  and  in  such  buildings  as  St. 
George1  s  Hall  at  Liverpool.  But  a  reaction  arose  against  this  tendency,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  London.  Many  Gothic  churches  have  been  erected  in  Great 
Britain. 

Sculpture  and  Painting.  —  One  of  the  most  original  of  modern  sculp- 
tors was  Schwanthaler  (1802-1848),  who  carved  the  pediments  of  the  Walhalla 
at  Munich,  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria.  French  sculptors  at  the  present 
day  are  fully  on  a  level  with  the  recent  sculptors  of  Italy.  Chantrey  (1788- 
1841),  and  John  Gibson  (1791-1866),  a  pupil  of  Canova  and  himself  an  origi- 
nal mind,  are  high  on  the  roll  of  English  sculptors.  A  genius  for  sculpture 
appeared  among  Americans,  and  to  the  names  of  Powers  and  Crawford, 
of  Story,  Brown,  and  Ward,  the  names  of  other  meritorious  artists  in  this 
province  might  justly  be  added.  The  German  national  school  of  painting 
had  Overbeck  for  its  most  eminent  founder.  Cornelius  (1783-1867)  revived 
the  art  of  fresco-painting,  and  established  the  Munich  school.  Von  Kaul- 
bach,  who  painted  the  "  Battle  of  the  Huns  "  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  was  one 
of  his  pupils.  William  Schadow  is  the  founder  of  the  Diisseldorf  school. 
An  eminent  pupil  of  Schadow,  a  painter  of  greater  depth  and  force,  was  Karl 
Friedrich  Lessing,  grand-nephew  of  the  poet  In  Great  Britain,  Constable 
(1796-1837)  painted  English  landscapes  full  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  gave 
afresh  impulse  to  this  branch  of  art.  Stanfield  (1788-1864)  was  a  master  of 
the  realistic  school,  which  aims  at  a  simple  and  faithful  representation  of  the 
landscape  to  be  depicted.  Wilkie,  a  Scotchman  (1785-1841 ),  was  chief  among 
the  genre  painters,  of  whom  Leslie  (1794-1859),  by  birth  an  American,  was  one 
of  the  most  forcible  and  refined.  Eastlake  (1793-1865)  was  a  writer  on  art, 
as  well  as  a  painter.  Landseer  ( 1802-1873)  was  unrivaled  as  an  animal  painter. 
William  Hunt  (1790-1864)  had  decided  skill  as  a  painter  in  water-colors. 
The  pre-Raphaelite  school,  professing  to  go  back  of  Raphael  to  nature,  and  to 
copy  nature  literally,  had  among  its  worthy  exemplars  Holman  Hunt  and 
Millais,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in  Ruskin.  In  France,  Paul  Delaroche 
(1797-1856)  followed  in  the  path  of  Horace  Vernet  (I78O/-I863),  as  a  painter 
of  battle-pieces  and  other  modern  historical  scenes.  Ary  Scheffer  (1795- 
1858),  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  painted  in  a  graceful  and  pathetic  tone  "Christ 
the  Consoler,"  and  other  sacred  subjects.  The  living  French  school,  com- 
prising Delacroix,  Meissonier,  Gerome,  Cabanel,  Millet,  Rosa  Bonheur,  —  an 
artist  of  masculine  vigor,  the  famous  painter  of  animal  pictures,  —  is  distin- 
guished for  technical  skill  and  finish,  but  also  for  a  bold  and  peculiar  method 
of  treatment.  Among  the  leading  landscape-painters  of  this  school,  Corot, 
Daubigny,  Rousseau,  Diaz,  are  conspicuous.  In  the  present  century,  as  regards 
painting,  Italy  is  behind  the  other  European  countries. 

About  the  year  1825  an  American  school  of  landscape  painters  was 
founded  by  Thomas  Cole,  many  of  whose  pictures  were  allegorical.  Durand 
is  one  of  those  who  excelled  in  landscape  painting.  In  other  provinces  of 
the  art,  Peale,  Weir,  Huntington,  Page,  Morse,  and  Ingham  are  of  acknowl- 
edged merit.  In  landscape  art,  the  works  of  Gifford,  A'emett,  Church,  Bier- 
statit,  McEntee,  may  be  referred  to  as  representing  what  is  best  and  most 
characteristic  in  the  later  productions  of  American  painters. 
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Music.  —  In  Music,  Germany  in  the  present  century  holds  the  palm. 
Schubert,  Spohr,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner  are  names  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  while  in  the  works  of  Mendelssohn  (1809-1849)  and  Schumann 
(1810-1856)  the  art  of  music  reached  its  climax.  Chopin  (1810-1849),  the 
founder  of  a  new  style  of  piano-forte  music,  was  born  in  Poland :  his  father, 
however,  was  French. 

PHILANTHROPIC    REFORM. 

In  a  survey  of  the  course  of  recent  history,  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
increased  activity  of  a  humane  spirit  in  the  several  nations. 

1.  Social  Science.  —  The   investigation  of  social  evils   and  of  their 
proper  remedies,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  man  in  his  social  relations, 
has  received  of  late  the  name  of  social  science.     In  1857  a  meeting  in  London, 
over  which  Lord  Brougham  presided,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  so- 
ciety of  persons  interested  in  different  forms  of  social  improvement,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  ATational  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.     Its 
work  embraced  the  consideration  of  these  five  subjects :  law-amendment,  — 
to  promote  which  a  society  had  existed,  of  which  Lord  Brougham  was  the 
head;  education;  prevention  and  repression  of  crime;  public  health;  and 
social   economy.     Branches  were  established  in  various  towns  in  England. 
A  similar  society  was  formed  in  the  United  States  (1865).     An  international 
society  of  the  same  character  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brussels  in  1862.     The 
wide  range  of  special  topics  which   these  societies  consider  may  give  an 
appearance  of  indefiniteness  to  their  aims.    The  movement  at  least  indicates 
that  social  advancement  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  distinct  and  comprehen- 
sive problem,  and  is  drawing  to  itself  the  deliberate  attention  of  thoughtful 
persons  of  diverse  nations  and  creeds. 

2.  Mitigation  of  the  Sufferings  of  War:  Hospitals.  —  If  wars  are 
still  frequent  and  destructive,  much  more  has  been  done  of  late  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  consequent  upon  armed  conflicts.     The  right  of  an  invading 
force  to  ravage  the  territory  of  an  enemy  has  seldom  been  practically  asserted 
in  this  century.     Non-combatants,  according  to  the  modern  rules  of  war,  are 
not  to  be  molested.    Their  property,  if  it  is  taken,  is  to  be  paid  for  at  its  fair 
value.     The  doctrine  that  requisitions  may  be  made  by  a  commander  is  not 
yet  abandoned.     It  was  acted  on  by  Napoleon  on  a  large  scale.     It  was  not 
approved  by  Wellington.    There  is  a  growing  opinion  against  it.    It  is  not  now 
held  to  be  a  crime  for  an  officer  to  hold  a  fortress  as  long  as  he  can.     In 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the 
better.     The  ambulance  system,  or  the  system  of  movable  hospitals  accom- 
panying armies  on  the  field,  was  established  by  the  French,  with  the  approval 
of  Napoleon,  in  1795.     The  name  ambulance  is  also  frequently  given  to  the 
vehicles   for  transporting  the  wounded  and   sick.     The  whole    ambulance 
system  was  completely  organized  in  the  American  civil  war,  and  defined  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  in  1864.     To  a  French  surgeon  is  due,  also,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  corps  of  stretcher-bearers.    By  the  European  Convention  adopted 
at  Geneva  (1864),  the  wounded,  and  the  whole  official  staff  connected  with 
ambulances,  are  exempted  from  capture  as  prisoners  of  war.     For  the  more 
efficient  organization  of  hospitals,  a  great  service  was  rendered  by  the  exam- 
ple of  Florence  Nightingale,  an  English  lady,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  company 
of  volunteer  nurses,  during  the  Crimean  war,  created  a  great  establishment 
of  this  sort  at  Scutari  (1854).     The  increased  pains-taking  in  the  method  of 
building,  in  the  ventilation  and  general  management  of  hospitals,  during  the 
last  half-century,  has  gone  far  towards  freeing  them  from  the  dangers  and 
evils  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject. 

Sanitary  Science.  —  Sanitary  science,  and  the  engineering  connected  with  it,  belong 
to  the  present  century,  and  mainly  to  the  second  half  of  it.  Systems  of  drainage  have  been 
devised  which  involve  much  mechanical  skill,  not  to  dwell  on  their  usefulness  in  promoting 
health.  Prior  to  1815,  in  England,  the  law  forbade  the  discharge  of  sewage  in  water-drains. 
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The  law  of  1847  required  that  which  up  to  1815  was  prohibited.  The  great  change  on  this 
whole  subject  dates  from  the  cholera  of  1832,  which  awoke  public  attention  to  the  sources  of 
disease.  The  condition  of  the  poor,  and  the  discussions  relating  to  it.  lent  a  new  stimulus  to 
the  inquiry.  A  series  of  English  reports,  from  1849  to  1848,  had  a  great  influence  in  producing 
a  sanitary  reform,  in  the  particulars  referred,  in  England  and  in  other  countries. 

3.  Public  Education.  —  During  the  present  century,  systems  of  general 
education  have  been  established  in  different  countries.      In  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  an  effective  common-school  system  has  always  existed.     In 
Germany  also,  especially  in  Prussia,  there  have  long  been  thorough  provis- 
ions for  the  instruction  of  all  the  young  in  elementary  branches.     In  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  requiring  primary  schools  in  all  the  communes  of 
any  considerable  size,  the  average  of  illiteracy  has  of  late  steadily  diminished. 
In  1881,  in  France,  instruction  in  the  public  primary  schools  was  made  abso- 
lutely free.     England  has  witnessed  a  very  great  change  in  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  means  of  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  for  the 
whole  people.   The  Education  Act  of  1876  required  that  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  should  receive  such  teaching.     In  England,  and 
in  some  other  countries,  the  employment  of  children  who  have  not  had  a 
certain  amount  of  school  instruction  was  prohibited  by  law.     In  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy,  every  commune  having  four  thousand  inhabitants  was  required 
by  law  (1859)  to  maintain  a  primary  school.     By  subsequent  legislation,  the 
compulsory  principle  was  adopted  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try would  allow.     The  result  has  been  a  most  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  the  wholly  illiterate  class.     Other  European  states  have  made 
primary  education  compulsory.     For  instance,  in   Hungary,  attendance   at 
school  was  made  obligatory  for  children  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  to 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  year.     Such  measures  in  behalf  of  general  education  as 
governments  have  adopted  in  recent  times  are  founded,  to  be  sure,  partly  on 
the  conscious  need  of  self-protection  against  ignorance  and  its  baleful  con- 
sequences to  the  state.     A  more  directly  humane  impulse,  however,  mingles 
with  this  motive.     The  operation  of  benevolent  feeling  is  seen  in  the  multi- 
plying of  special  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind,  of  the  dtaf  and  dumb, 
and  even  of  imbeciles. 

4.  Reform  of  Criminal  Law.  —  The  advance  of  humane  sentiment 
has  produced  a  reform  of  criminal  law.     In  England,  in  the  closing  part  of 
the  last  century,  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  offenses  that  were 
punished  with  death.     To  injure  Westminster  Bridge,  to  cut  down  young 
trees,  to  shoot  at  rabbits,  to  steal  property  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  were 
capital  offenses.      Vigorous  and  persevering  opposition  was  made  to  the 
mitigation  of  this  bloody  code.     Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (1757-1818)  began  his 
effort  at  reform  by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  repeal  of  these  cruel  laws,  one 
by  one.     His  bills,  when  carried  with  difficulty  through  the  Commons,  were 
repeatedly  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.     One  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  change  was  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon.      Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  chief  justice,  stigmatized  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  statutes 
as  the  fruit  of  "speculation  and  modern  philosophy."    It  was  predicted,  that, 
if  it  were  made,  there  would  be  a  terrible  increase  of  crime.      Sir  jfames 
Mackintosh  continued  with  success  the  effort  of  Romilly.     In  1837  the  list  of 
capital  offenses  had   been  reduced  to  seven.      One  consequence  was  the 
striking  diminution  of  crime.     Another  reform  in  England  was  that  of  the 
police-system  (1816).     The  officers  of  the  police  had  encouraged  crime  in 
order  to  secure  the  reward  of  forty  pounds  offered  by  the  government  on 
conviction,  in  the  case  of  crimes  of  a  certain  grade. 

5.  Prison-Discipline  Reform.  —  One  of  the  distinctions  of  modern 
philanthropy  is  the   prison-discipline  reform.      When    Howard  began   his 
labors  (1773),  the  prisons  in  England  were  generally  dirty,  pestiferous  dens, 
crowded  with  inmates  of  both  sexes,  —  nurseries  of  loathsome  disease,  and 
of  still  more  loathsome  vice.     Soon  after  this  time,  a  serious  effort  began  to 
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make  prisons  a  means  of  reform,  instead  of  schools  of  debauchery  and 
crime.  There  was  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  penitentiaries  of  improved 
construction.  This  was  aided  by  the  exertions  of  Jeremy  Bent  ham.  The 
most  successful  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  better  system  of  management  in  prisons 
were  made. by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Of  these,  the  most  useful 
person  in  this  cause  was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gurney  Fry  (1780-1845),  a  woman  of 
rare  powers  of  mind  and  of  the  noblest  Christian  character.  By  her  personal 
influence,  she  wrought  such  a  transformation  of  character  and  behavior 
among  the  female  convicts  in  Newgate  Prison  as  it  had  been  deemed  im- 
possible to  effect.  The  reforms  which  Mrs.  fry  effected  spread  to  other 
places.  Her  labors  were  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.  She  visited  France 
(1838),  Belgium,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  Her  correspondence  in  the 
interest  of  the  cause  which  she  served  extended  to  Russia  and  Italy.  Her 
recommendations  bore  fruit  for  good  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Signal 
improvements  in  plans  of  construction,  and  in  the  interior  life  of  prisons, 
have  been  effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society  in 
England.  In  these  changes,  the  example  of  changes  and  reforms  in  this 
matter  in  the  United  States  has  had  a  marked  influence.  The  two  great 
ends  kept  in  view  at  present  in  the  arrangements  and  occupations  of  prisons 
are  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  and  the  deterring  of  others  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime.  Distinct  establishments  for  the  detention,  reform,  and  training 
of  juvenile  offenders,  who  were  formerly  corrupted  by  association  with  crim- 
inals mature  in  vice,  are  peculiar  to  recent  times.  The  transportation  of 
English  convicts  to  Australia  began  in  1787.  As  these  multiplied,  there 
sprang  up  cruelty  on  the  part  of  supervisors  in  the  colonies ;  and  in  the 
penal  settlements  where  the  worst  offenders  were  guarded,  there  were  found 
the  most  corrupt  and  degraded  herds  of  criminals.  The  opposition  in  the 
colonial  communities  to  transportation  found  support  in  England.  In  1840 
deportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased.  At  length  Van  Dieman's  Land 
also  refused  to  receive  this  forced  emigration  even  of  released  convicts. 
The  British  Government  was  obliged  to  rely  on  other  methods  of  punish- 
ment, especially  on  the  graduation  of  the  term  of  confinement  according  to 
the  conduct  of  the  criminal. 

PROGRESS  TOWARDS  THE  UNITY   OF   MANKIND. 

Unity  amid  Diversity.  —  The  path  of  human  progress  has  led 
in  the  direction  of  unity  as  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is,  however,  a 
unity  in  variety  toward  which  the  course  of  history  has  moved. 
The  development  and  growth  of  distinct  nations,  each  after  its 
own  type,  and,  not  less,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  realize 
the  destiny  intended  for  him  by  nature,  are  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  mankind,  —  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 
race.  The  final  unity  that  is  sought  is  to  be  reached,  not  by  stifling 
the  capacities  of  human  nature,  but  by  the  complete  unfolding  of 
them  in  all  their  diversity.  The  modern  era  has  made  an  ap- 
proach towards  this  higher  unity  that  is  to  coexist  with  a  rich  and 
manifold  development.  An  enlightened  man,  Prince  Albert  of 
England,  remarked  in  a  public  address  (1850)  :  "Nobody  who 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  present  era 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a  period  of  most 
wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly  to  accomplish  that  great 
end  to  which,  indeed,  all  history  points,  the  realization  of  the  unity 
of  mankind  !  Not  a  unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels 
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the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  different  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product  of  those  very  national 
varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities." 

In  concluding  this  volume,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
signs  and  means  of  this  unification  of  mankind,  which  belong  to 
the  recent  era. 

1.  Industrial  Exhibitions.  —  The  words  quoted  above  from   Prince 
Albert  were  spoken  in  anticipation  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  in 
London,  in  1854.     The  industrial  exhibitions,  in  which  the  products  of  many 
nations  are  collected,  and  to  which  visitors  are  drawn  from  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  are  one  indication  of  the  effect  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
in  drawing  mankind  together.    The  first  displays  of  this  kind  were  for  French 
manufactures  alone,  and  were  held  in  Paris  in  1798,  and,  under  the  consulate 
of  Napoleon,  in  1801  and  1802.     The  first  international  exposition  was  in 
Paris  in  1844;  and  it  was  followed  by  the  "  World's  Fair  "  in  London  (1850), 
for  which  the  vast  edifice  called  "  the  Crystal  Palace,"  made  of  iron  and  of 
glass,  was  constructed.     Similar  exhibitions  were  held  in  New  York  (1853), 
in  Paris  in  1855  and  again  in  1867,  in  Constantinople,  Amsterdam,  Vienna, 
(1873),  in  Philadelphia  on  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  independ- 
ence (1876),  and  in  other  places  not  set  down  in  this  enumeration.     In  these 
fairs,  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  far  East  were  shown  by  the  side  of 
the  products  of  European  and  American  manufacture. 

2.  Economical  Enlightenment.  —  In  connection  with  the  wide  exten- 
sion  of   commerce,  the  better  methods  and   ideas  which   have  come   into 
vogue  in  respect  to  commercial  relations   deserve  notice.     The  system  of 
credit,  facilitating  trade  and  forming  a  bond  of  confidence  and  of  union  be- 
tween different  nations,  although  it  began  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  not  fairly 
established  until  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  Arpsterdam  in  1609.    This 
system,  if  it  is  "one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  of  warfare,"  is  likewise 
"  one  of  the  great  pledges  of  peace."     The  stimulus  given  to  manufactures 
by  mechanical   inventions   has   been  an  effective  promoter  of   commercial 
intercourse.     The  teaching  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  the  political  economists 
since  his  time,  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  gain  of  one  nation  is  not  the  loss 
of  another,  and  that  nations  are  mutually  benefited  by  the  interchange  of 
the  products  of  their  labor,  which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth,  has  operated 
as  an  antidote  to  discord.     The  ruin  of  a  neighbor,  or  non-intercourse  with 
him,  has  been  discovered  to  be  as  contrary  to  the  demands  of  a  prudent 
self-interest  as  of  a  disinterested  benevolence. 

3.  Community  in  Science  and  Letters.  —  The  community  of  litera- 
ture and  science  has  been  growing  more  cosmopolitan.    The  barriers  created 
by  differences  of  language  are  overcome.     The  custom  of  learning  foreign 
languages  has  become  more  diffused.    The  most  important  writings,  in  what- 
ever country  they  appear,  circulate  through  translations  in  all  other  civilized 
lands.     All  well-stored  libraries  are  polyglot. 

4.  "Widened  Political  System.  —  In  the  political  relations  of  coun- 
tries, it  is  found  necessary  to  comprehend  all  parts  of  the  globe  in  the  politi- 
cal system,  in  the  right  adjustment  of  which  each  country  has  a  stake,  and 
over  which  stretches  an  acknowledged  code  of  international  law.     The  more 
civilized  countries  of  Asia,  China  and  Japan,  more  and  more  hold  them- 
selves amenable  to  the  rules  comprised  in  the  law  of  nations. 

5.  International  Philanthropy.  —  The  growth  of  humane  feeling,  of 
the  interest  felt  in  man  as  man,  engendered  a  spirit  of  universal  philan- 
thropy.    For  example,  the  hostility  to  the  slave-trade  led  to  the  treatment 
of  it  as  piracy  by  the  municipal  laws  and  by  the  treaties  of  several  na- 
tions, while  it  is  prohibited  and  punished  by  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.    This  is  the  direct  result  of  a  heightened  respect  for  man  and  for  the 
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rights  of  human  nature,  however  poor  or  degraded  man  may  be.  Instances 
have  occurred  in  which  help  has  been  generously  given  to  sufferers  by  fire 
or  famine,  by  strangers  in  remote  lands.  A  famine  in  Persia  called  out  lib- 
eral contributions  from  America.  Examples  of  the  exercise  of  justice  and 
kindness  towards  distant  nations  may  remind  the  reader  of  opposite  examples 
of  wrong  and  cruelty.  We  are  pointing  out,  however,  only  the  drift  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  facts  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  philanthropy,  are  such  as  never  occurred 
in  former  ages. 

6.  Christian  Missions. — The  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  by  mis- 
sionary efforts  is  one  of  the  means  of  unifying  mankind.  In  ancient  times 
and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  two  great  achievements  of  the  Church  were  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then  of  the  barbarian  nations  by  whom 
it  was  subverted.  But,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  there  was  also  missionary  labor, 
here  and  there  among  the  Saracens  and  in  the  lands  of  the  East.  Since  the 
thirteenth  century,  missions  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  chiefly 
prosecuted  by  the  monastic  orders.  In  this  work,  the  Jesuits,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  their  order,  were  conspicuously  active  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Of  their  missionaries,  none  have  been  more  eminent  and  zealous 
than  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552),  who  died  just  as  he  was  about  to  undertake 
the  conversion  of  China.  Protestants,  in  the  period  after  the  Reformation, 
were  too  busy  in  the  struggles  going  forward  in  their  own  lands,  to  under- 
take foreign  missions  on  an  extended  scale.  Yet  they  were  not  indifferent 
to  the  importance  of  the  work.  Under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  an 
ordinance  established  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New 
England  (1649).  I"  I7°I  tne  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  was  established  in  England.  Later,  the  Moravians  from  the 
beginning  evinced  great  interest  in  foreign  missions,  and  planted  missionary 
stations  in  several  countries.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  in  1622,  for  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  missionary  operations.  Colleges  for  their  training  were  established, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  "  Urban  College  "  at  Rome,  where  students  from 
all  nations  have  been  educated  for  missionary  service. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  been  marked  by  an  extraordinary  outburst 
of  missionary  activity.  In  this  sort  of  exertion  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
has  kept  up  an  unflagging  zeal.  Within  the  various  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, a  remarkable  increase  of  fervor  and  of  success  in  this  department 
of  Christian  labor  has  been  witnessed.  In  the  room  of  seven  societies  for 
this  purpose  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  1880,  in  Europe 
and  America,  seventy  organizations.  At  this  last  date,  there  were  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hundred  ordained  Europeans  and  Americans  employed  in 
this  service,  besides  a  great  number  of  assistants,  both  foreign  and  native. 
The  native  converts  numbered  not  less  than  1,650,000.  The  yearly  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  missions  increased  proportionately.  In  1882 
British  contributions  alone  amounted  to  ;£  1,090,000.  It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  globe  is  now  "covered  with  a  net-work  of  Christian 
outposts." 

The  following  passage,  slightly  abbreviated,  from  a  German  writer,  presents  a  glowing  sketch 
of  the  wide  extension  of  recent  missionary  labors:  — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  island  world  of  the  Pacific  was  shut  against  the 
gospel;  but  England  and  America  have  attacked  those  lands  so  vigorously  in  all  directions, 
especially  through  native  workers,  that  whole  groups  of  islands,  even  the  whole  Malayan 
Polynesia,  is  to-day  almost  entirely  Christianized,  and  in  Melanesia  and  Micronesia  the  mission- 
field  is  extended  every  year.  The  gates  of  British  East  India  have  been  thrown  open  wider 
and  wider  during  this  century;  at  first  for  English,  then  for  all  missionaries.  This  great  king- 
dom, from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Punjaub  and  up  to  the  Himalayas,  where  the  gospel  is  knocking 
on  the  door  of  Thibet,  has  been  covered  with  hundreds  of  mission-stations,  closer  than  the 
mission-net  which  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  surrounded  the  Roman  empire;  the  largest 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
now  New  Guinea  also,  are  occupied,  partly  on  the  coast  and  partly  in  the  interior.  Burmah, 
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and  in  part  Siam,  is  open  to  the  gospel;  and  China,  the  most  powerful  and  most  populous 
of  heathen  lands,  forced  continually  to  open  her  doors  wider,  has  been  traversed  by  individual 
pioneers  of  the  gospel,  to  Thibet  and  Burmah,  and  half  of  her  provinces  occupied  from  Hong- 
Kong  and  Canton  to  Peking;  and  in  Manchuria,  if  by  only  a  thin  chain,  yet  at  many  of  the 
principal  points,  stations  have  been  founded,  while  the  population  overflowing  into  Australia 
and  America  is  being  labored  with  by  Protestant  missionaries.  Japan  also,  hungry  for  reform, 
by  granting  entrance  to  the  gospel  has  been  quickly  occupied  by  American  and  English  mis- 
sionary societies,  and  already,  after  so  little  labor,  has  scores  of  evangelical  congregations. 
Indeed,  the  aboriginal  Australians  have,  in  some  places,  been  reached.  In  the  lands  of  Islam, 
from  the  Balkans  to  Bagdad,  from  Egypt  to  Persia,  there  have  been  common  central  evangeli- 
zation stations  established  in  the  chief  places,  for  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  by  means  of 
theological  and  Christian  medical  missions,  conducted  especially  by  Americans.  Also  in  the 
primitive  seat  of  Christianity,  Palestine,  from  Bethlehem  to  Tripoli,  and  to  the  northern  bound- 
aries of  Lebanon,  the  land  is  covered  by  a  network  of  Protestant  schools,  with  here  and  there 
an  evangelical  church.  Africa,  west,  south,  and  east,  has  been  vigorously  attacked;  in  the 
west,  from  Senegal  to  Gaboon,  yes,  lately  even  to  the  Congo,  by  Great  Britain,  Basel,  Bremen, 
and  America,  which  have  stations  all  along  the  coast.  South  Africa  at  the  extremity  was 
evangelized  by  German,  Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  French,  and  Scandinavian  societies.  Upon 
both  sides,  as  in  the  centre,  Protestant  missions,  although  at  times  checked  by  war,  are  con- 
tinually pressing  to  the  north;  to  the  left,  beyond  the  Walfisch  Bay;  to  the  right,  into  Zululand, 
up  to  Delagoa  Bay ;  in  the  centre,  to  the  Bechuana  and  Basuto  lands.  In  the  east,  the  sun 
of  the  Gospel,  after  a  long  storm,  has  burst  forth  over  Madagascar  in  such  brightness  that  it 
can  never  again  disappear.  Along  the  coasts  from  Zanzibar  and  the  Nile,  even  to  Abyssinia, 
out-stations  have  been  established,  and  powerful  assaults  made  by  the  Scotch,  English,  and 
recently  also  by  the  American  mission  and  civilization,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, even  to  the  great  central  and  east  African  lakes.  In  America,  the  immense  plains  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  from  Canada  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
not  only  been  visited  by  missionaries,  but  have  been  opened  far  and  wide  to  the  gospel  through 
rapidly  growing  Indian  missions.  In  the  United  States,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  freedmen 
have  been  gathered  into  evangelical  congregations;  and,  of  the  remnants  of  the  numerous 
Indian  tribes,  some  at  least  have  been  converted  through  the  work  of  evangelization  by  various 
churches,  and  have  awakened  new  hope  for  the  future.  In  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  as  far  as  the  country  is  under  Protestant  home  nations,  the  net  of  evangelical  missions 
has  been  thrown  from  island  to  island,  even  to  the  mainland  in  Honduras,  upon  the  Mosquito 
Coast;  and  in  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  it  has  taken  even  firmer  hold.  Finally,  the  lands  on 
and  before  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Terra  del  Fuegp, 
and  Patagonia,  received  the  first  light  through  the  South  American  Missionary  Society  (in 
London) ;  and  recently  its  messengers  have  pushed  into  the  heart  of  the  land,  and  are  rapidly 
pressing  on  to  the  banks  of  the  great  Amazon,  to  the  Indians  of  Brazil." 

Results  of  Missions.  —  In  carrying  forward  missionary  work 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into 
numerous  languages.  Missionaries,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  have  reduced  the  languages  of  uncultivated  peoples  to 
writing,  and  made  the  beginning  of  native  literatures.  Schools,  col- 
leges, and  printing-presses  follow  in  the  path  of  the  preachers.  The 
contributions  made  to  philology  and  to  other  branches  of  science 
by  missionary  preachers  and  explorers  are  of  high  value.  As  far 
as  the  number  of  converts  is  concerned,  progress  has  been  more 
rapid,  as  was  the  case  in  the  first  Christian  centuries,  among  un- 
civilized tribes.  The  reception  of  Christianity  is  more  slow  in  a 
country  like  China,  and  among  the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  India. 
But  the  influence  exerted  by  missions  in  such  communities  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  converts.  Moreover,  history 
has  often  shown,  that,  in  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion,  the 
first  steps  are  the  most  slow  and  difficult :  they  are  like  the  early 
operations  in  a  siege.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  writes  thus  :  "  Statistical 
facts  can  in  no  way  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  work  done 
in  any  part  of  India.  The  effect  is  enormous  where  there  has  not 
been  a  single  avowed  conversion.  The  teaching  of  Christianity 
amongst  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  civilized,  industrious 
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Hindoos  and  Mohammedans  in  India,  is  effecting  changes,  moral, 
social,  and  political,  which  for  extent  and  rapidity  in  effect  are  far 
more  extraordinary  than  any  that  have  been  witnessed  in  modern 
Europe."  Of  the  same  tenor  is  an  opinion  expressed  in  strong 
terms  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  governor-general  of  India  during 
the  mutiny  of  1857,  and  a  most  competent  judge. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  characteristic  of  the  Christian 
missions  of  the  recent  period,  that  the  religions  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian nations  have  been  studied  more  thoroughly,  and  the  true  and 
praiseworthy  elements  in  them  have  been  better  appreciated. 

The  progress  made  in  the  past  encourages  the  hope  that  the 
unity  of  mankind,  a  unity  which  shall  be  the  crown  of  individual 
and  national  development,  will  one  day  be  reached.  That  unity 
of  mankind,  in  loyal  fellowship  with  Him  in  whose  image  man 
was  made,  is  the  community  of  which  the  ancient  Stoic  vaguely 
dreamed,  and  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  proclaimed  and  pre- 
dicted, —  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God. 
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author,  in  relation  to  the  progress  and  destiny  of  the  Pacific  States:  it  includes  The  Native 
Races  of  the  Pacific  (5  vols.);  Histories  of  the  Mexican  War,  by  S.  S.  RIPLEY,  by  A.  A. 
Livermore;  Wilson,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power;  Elaine,  Twenty 
Years  in  Congress  ;  Histories  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the  Count  of  Paris  (2  vols.) ,  by  A.  Mahan, 
by  I.  W.  Draper,  by  H.  Greeley,  by  A.  H.  Stephens,  by  E.  A.  Pollard  (The  Lost  Cause) ; 
Swinton's  Twelve  'Decisive  Battles  of  the  [Civil}  War;  Memoirs  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, by  himself;  Badeau,  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant ;  Frank  Moore,  The  Re- 
bellion Record  (1861-1871) ;  Biography  of  Gallatin,  by  H.  Adams;  of  Jackson,  by  Parton, 
by  W.  G  Sumner;  of  Madison,  by  Rives;  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  by  Morse;  of  Josiah  Quincy,  by 
Edmund  Quincy;  of  Webster,  by  G.  T.  Curtis,  by  Lodge;  of  Clay,  by  Colton;  o\  Calhoun, 
by  CialliS;  of  Sumner,  by  E.  L.  Pierce;  of  Lincoln,  by  Stoddard;  of  Greeley,  by  Parton:  of 
Seward,  by  F.  W.  Seward;  of  W.  L.  Garrison,  by  O.  Johnson,  by  W.  P.  Garrison;  The 
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American  Commonwealths,  a  series  of  histories  of  the  separate  States  (edited  by  H.  E. 
Scudder) ;  writings  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  E.  Everett,  C.  Stunner,  W.  H. 
Seward;  John  Fiske,  American  Political  Ideas. 

Literary  Biographies.  Life  of  Walter  Scott,  by  Lockhart  :  of  Jeffrey,  by  Cockburn  :  of 
Macaulay,  by  Trevelyan  ;  of  Arnold,  by  Stanley  ;  of  Dickens,  by  Forster  ;  of  Carlyle,  by 
Froude  ;  of  George  Eliot  [Mrs.  Lewes],  by  Cross.  Life  of  Irving,  by  P  M.  Irving;  of 
Bryant,  by  Parke  Godwin  ;  Life  a-d  Letters  of  George  Ticknor  ;  Life  of  Ripley,  by  Froth- 
ingham;  Series  of  "American  Men  of  Letters,"  including  Washington  Irving,  by  Warner; 
Cooper,  by  T.  R.  Lounsbury ;  Emerson,  by  D.  W.  Holmes,  etc. 

Argyll,  The  Eastern  Question,  iSjt)  to  1858,  and  the  Second  Afghan  War;  Taylor, 
Russia  before  and  after  the  War  [of  1877]  (1880) ;  Daily  News  Correspondence  of  the  War 
bet-ween  Russia  and  Turkey  [1877-78]  (2  vols.) ;  Baker  Pasha,  War  in  Bulgaria  (z  vols.) ; 
Wallace,  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Question;  Malleson,  History  of  Afghanistan  ;  Labil- 
liere,  Early  History  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  (a  vols.) ;  Grant  and  Knollys,  The  China 
War  of  1860  ;  Scott,  France  and  Tongking  [in  1884];  Vambery,  Central  Asia  ;  Stanley, 
Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State  (2  vols.). 

Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism ;  Woolsey,  Communism  and  Socialism ;  Kaufman, 
Socialism. 
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N.B.  —  References  down  to  p.  360  are  to  vol.  i. ;  after  p.  360,  to  vol.  ii. 


ABBREVIATIONS.  — k.  =  king ;  q.  =  queen  ;  emp.  =  emperor ;  bp.  =  bishop  ;  abp.  = 
archbishop ;  H.  R.  E.  =  Holy  Roman  Empire. 


AACHEN,  see  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Aahmes,  k.  of  Egypt,  I.,  40 ;  II.,  42. 

Aaron,  56. 

Abassides,  229. 

Abderrahman,  I.,  229,  231,  235  ;  III.,  282. 

Abdurrahman  Khan,  594. 

Abelard,  306. 

Abercrombie,  Gen.,  482. 

Abraham,  55. 

Absalom,  60. 

Absyrtus,  82. 

Abubekr,  227. 

Abul  Abbas,  229. 

Abu  Talib,  224. 

Acadians,  expelled  from  their  homes,  482. 

Achaia,  a  Roman  province,  151. 

Achaian  League,  119. 

Achaians,  149. 

Acre,  battle  at,  284;  siege  of,  518. 

Acropolis  of  Athens,  98. 

Act  of  Uniformity,  458. 

Adalbert,  abp.  of  Bremen,  264. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  607. 

Adams,  John,  488,  490,  536,  538,  5^4. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  602,  627. 

Adams,  Samuel,  486. 

Addington,  521. 

Addison,  492. 

Adelheid,  wife  of  Otto  L,  262,  263. 

Adolphus  of  Nassau,  elected  k.  of  Ger- 
many, 312 ;  332. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  400. 

Adrianople,  battle  of,  204. 

/Egatian  Islands,  battle  at,  144. 

/Egean  League,  112. 

/Klia  Capitolina,  182.- 

/Eneas,  126. 

/Eolians,  78. 

^Eqiiian  war,  134. 

.fEschines,  112. 

/Eschylus,  98,  100. 

^Ethelred  II.  (the  Unready),  k.  of  Eng- 
land, 248. 

Aetuis,  general  under  Placidia,  208-210. 

JEtolian  League,  119. 

^Etolians,  149. 


Afghanistan,  559;  and  Russia,  594;  war 
with  the  British,  594. 

Africa,  a  Roman  province,  151  ;  conquest 
of  by  the  Vandals,  208 ;  governed  by 
the  Arian  Vandals,  213;  its  conquest 
by  Justinian,  219;  conquered  by  the 
Moslems,  231. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  621,  622. 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  55. 

Agesilaus,  k.  of  Sparta,  109. 

Agincourt,  battle  of,  326. 

Agis,  k.  of  Sparta,  III.,  118;  IV.,  119. 

Aglaites,  231. 

Agnes,  mother  of  Henry  IV.,  264. 

Agrarian  laws,  153. 

Agricola,  governor  of  Britain,  180. 

Agrigentum,  capture  of,  143. 

Agrippina  (wife  of  Claudius),  177. 

Ahab,  k.  of  Israel,  61. 

Ahaz,  k.  of  Judah,  46,  62. 

Ahmed  Khan,  ruler  of  the  Afghans,  594. 

Ahriman,  Persian  god,  6^. 

Aistulf,  221,  235. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Charlemagne's  capital, 
238 ;  treaty  of,  453 ;  peace  of,  476. 

Akbar,  450. 

Alaric,  k.  of  West  Goths,  in  Italy,  205 ; 
again  in  Italy,  206 ;  his  death,  207. 

Alans,  204,  206,  207. 

Alberoni,  467. 

Albert  I.,  of  Austria,  emp.  H.R.E.,  332,335. 

Albert  the  Bear,  295. 

Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg,  560. 

Albert,  k.  of  Sweden,  346. 

Albigensian  war,  297. 

Alboin,  221. 

Albornoz,  Cardinal,  339. 

Alcseus,  90. 

Alcibiades,  his  influence,  104-106. 

Alcmseonidae,  89. 

Alcuin,  238,  239. 

Alemanni,  one  of  the  Germanic  confed- 
eracies, 20 1,  212. 

Alessandria  built,  277. 

Alexander,  czar  of  Russia,  I.,  524,  526, 
549;  "•,  587- 
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Alexander  of  Parma,  417. 

Alexander,  Pope,  II.,  250;  III.,  277,  294; 

VI.,  318,  379,  383. 

Alexander  the  Great,  k.  of  Macedonia, 
31,  54,  101,  113;  in  Greece,  113;  his 
army,  113;  campaigns,  to  the  battle  of 
Issus,  114;  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  114; 
to  the  invasion  of  India,  115  ;  his  death, 
115,  n6;his  influence,  116;  his  success- 
ors, 116. 

Alexander  the  Younger,  116 ;  put  to  death, 
117. 

Alexandria,  founded,  115;  captured  by 
Persians,  222 ;  captured  by  Arabians, 
227,  228;  bombarded  by  the  English, 


596. 
Ue; 


Alexis,  czar  of  Russia,  470. 

Alexius  I.,  Commenus,  Greek  emp.,  270, 

273- 

Alfieri,  543. 

Alfonso  V.,  k.  of  Aragon,  338,  374. 
Alfonso  VI.,  of  Castile  and   Leon,  282, 

343  ;  X.,  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  331,  342  ; 

XL,  342. 

Alfonso  XII.,  k.  of  Spain,  585. 
Alfonso,    k.   of    Portugal,   I.,  343;    IV., 

344- 

Alfred  (the  Great),  k.  of  England,  247. 

Algiers,  at  war  with  the  U.S.,  540 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  555. 

Alhambra,  castle  of,  370. 

AH,  227,  228. 

Allah-ud-din,  358. 

Allen,  Ethan,  487. 

Allia,  battle  of,  136. 

Allston,  W.,  546. 

Almagro,  390. 

Al  Mamun,  230. 

Almansor,  229. 

Almanzor,  282. 

Almohades  invade  Spain,  341. 

Almoravides  invade  Spain,  341. 

Alp  Arslan,  sultan,  270. 

Altranstadt,  peace  of,  472. 

Alva,  duke  of,  416. 

Alvaro  de  Luna,  342. 

Alvinzi,  577. 

Alzog,  628. 

Amadeus  I.,  k.  of  Spain,  585. 

Amadeus  II.,  k.  of  Sardinia,  467. 

Amalaric,  Arian  k.,  214. 

Amasis,  see  Aahmes  II. 

Amazon,  the,  391. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  419. 

Ambrose,  abp.  of  Milan,  194. 

Amenemhat  I.,  III.,  ks.  of  Egypt,  39. 

America,  discovery  of,  388  ;  colonization 
in,  441-445  ;  the  Indians  in,  445  ;  the 
white  and  red  men,  446 ;  contest  of 
England  and  France  in,  479  seq.  ;  colo- 
nies in,  479  sea. 

(See  United  States,  South  America, 
etc.) 


Amerigo  Vespucci,  389. 

Ames,  Fisher,  537. 

Amherst,  Lord,  482. 

Amiens,  peace  of,  521. 

Amos,  62. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  112. 

Amrov,  227. 

Anacreon,  90. 

Anastasius,  Greek  emp.,  213,  218,  219. 

Anaxagoras,  91. 

Anaximander,  91. 

Anaximenes,  91. 

Anchorites,  192. 

Ancyra,  battle  of,  352. 

Andalusia,  207. 

Anderson,  Major,  606. 

Andr6,  Major,  489. 

Andrew  II.,  k.  of  Hungary,  350. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  483. 

Angles,  settle  in  Britain,  215;  see  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Anglo-Saxons ;  see  Angles,  Saxons. 

Anne,  q.  of  England,  464,  465. 

Anne  of  Austria,  452. 

Anne  of  Beaujeu,  368. 

Anne  Boleyn,  406,  407. 

Anne  of  Brittany,  368,  384. 

Anselm,  290,  306. 

Ansgar,  239. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,  109. 

Anthony  of  Thebes,  192. 

Antietam,  battle  of,  608. 

Antigone,  81. 

Antigonus,  1.17. 

Antigonida,  117. 

Antioch,  120;  capture  of,  219;  falls  into 
the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  227. 

Antiochus,  ks.  of  Syria,  I.,  120;  II.,  120; 
III.,  the  Great,  118,  120,  148,  149;  IV., 
120,  149. 

Antipater,  116-118,  121. 

Antisthenes,  107. 

Antoninus  Pius,  Roman  emp.,  182. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  166;  defeated  by  D. 
Brutus,  167;  second  triumvirate,  167; 
defeats  J.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  167 ; 
governor  of  the  East,  167;  follows  Cle- 
opatra, 167;  his  death,  167. 

Apelles,  102. 

Aphrodite,  80,  133. 

Apollo,  81 ;  worship  of,  83,  132. 

Apollodorus,  102. 

Apostles,  the,  171. 

Appius  Claudius,  decemvir,  135 ;  consul, 
141,  144. 

Apries  11.,  k.  of  Egypt,  42,  49. 

Aqua:!  Sextise,  battle  of,  155. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  306. 

Aquitani,  one  of  the  three  nations  of 
Gaul,  163 ;  Aquitaine,  received  by  the 
Suevi,  207;  292;  322. 

Arabia,  condition  of  in  the  sixth  century, 
223,  224  ;  Arabic  conquests,  Syria,  Per- 
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sia,  Egypt,  227 ;  the  Ommiads,  conquest 
of  Africa  and  Spain,  228 ;  Abassides, 
229;  Mohammedan  states,  227-231; 
the  Arabian  mind,  232. 

Arabi  Pasha,  595,  596. 

Aragon,  341 ;  constitution  of,  342 ;  the 
Aragonese,  343.  (See  Spain.) 

Arago,  565. 

Aratus,  119. 

Arbela,  battle  of,  114. 

Arcadius,  Greek  emp.,  205. 

Archelaus,  157. 

Archias,  118. 

Archilochus,  90. 

Archimedes,  148. 

Archytas,  108. 

Areopagus,  88,  97. 

Argentine  Republic,  551. 

Argonauts,  81. 

Argos,  allied  with  Athens,  109. 

Arians,  persecution  of,  212. 

Ariosto,  393. 

Ariovistus,  163. 

Aristagoras,  93. 

Aristides,  94,  96. 

Aristippus,  107. 

Aristobulus,  k.  of  the  Jews,  160. 

Aristodemus,  Messenian  hero,  87. 

Aristogiton,  89. 

Aristomenes,  87. 

Aristophanes,  98,  101. 

Aristotle,  107,  113. 

Arius,  192. 

Arkwright,  Richard,  493. 

Armagnacs,  325. 

Armenia,  Roman  province,  182. 

Arminius,  172. 

Arnauld,  455. 

Arndt,  545. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  487. 

Arnold,  Matthew,  625,  626. 

Arnold,  Dr.  T.,  on  the  value  of  physical 
geography,  8  ;  626. 

Arnold  of  Winkelried,  335. 

Arnulf,  k.  of  Germany,  242,  245. 

Artaphernes,  93,  94. 

Artaxerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  I.,  95 ;  II.,  109 ; 
III.,  106. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  pres.  of  the  U.S  ,  61 1. 

Arthur,  Celtic  k.  of  Britain,  307. 

Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  295. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  487. 

Arpads,  in  Hungary,  350. 

Arras,  peace  of,  367. 

Arrhidaeus,  116. 

Aryans,  see  India,  10;  on  the  Ganges,  27. 

Ascalon,  battle  of,  274. 

Ascanius,  126. 

Ascelin,  289. 

Aschera,  Phoenician  deity,  53,  62. 

Asia,  physical  geography  of,  18  ;  character 
of  its  people,  19 ;  religion  in,  19 ;  priest- 
hoods in,  19-,  literature  and  art  in,  19. 


Askabat,  595. 

Asoka,  k.  of  Behar,  30. 

Aspasia,  98. 

Aspern,  battle  of,  528. 

Asshur-bani-pal  V.,  47. 
|  Asshur-nasir-bal,  46. 

Assyria,  42,  47  ;  empire  of,  45  ;  growth  of 
its  power,  45  ;  religion  and  art,  47 ;  fall 
of,  47;  a  Roman  province,  182.  (See 
Babylon,  Nineveh.) 

Astarte,  Phoenician  goddess,  53. 

Astyages,  k.  of  Media,  66. 

Atahualpa,  390. 

Athanagild,  220. 

Athanasius,  192,  194. 

Athaulf,  207. 

Athelstan,  k.  of  England,  247. 

Athens,  government  in,  87;  parties,  89; 
democracy,  89 ;  effect  of  democracy,  90 ; 
ascendency  of,  96 ;  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, 97,  98 ;  religion,  99  ;  tragic  drama, 
TOO;  comedy,  101 ;  its  fall,  105;  Athe- 
nian life,  108 ;  captured  by  Sulla,  157. 
(See  Greece.) 

Atossa,  wife  of  Darius,  67. 

Attalus,  k.  of  Pergamon,  I.,  149;  III.,  152. 

Attalus,  appointed  emp.  of  Rome  by  Ala- 
ric,  207. 

Atticus,  169. 

Attila,  in  Gaul  and  Italy,  209,  210. 

Auerbach,  628. 

Auerstadt,  battle  of,  526. 

Augsburg,  interim  of,  409  ;  peace  of,  410 ; 
league  of,  463. 

Augustine,  labors  in  Britain,  215. 

Augustine,  bp.  of  Hippo,  192,  208. 

Augustus,  Caesar  Octavianus,  emp.  of 
Rome,  168;  the  empire  under,  168;  lit- 
erature under,  169;  his  death,  172. 

Aulic  council,  372. 

Aurelian,  Roman  emp.,  187,  201. 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  Roman  emp.,  182;  war 
with  Parthia,  183;  his  death,  183. 

Aurungzeb,  450. 

Austen,  Jane,  544. 

Austerlitz,  battle  of,  525. 

Austria,  a  Mark,  237 ;  made  a  duchy, 
275  ;  house  of  Hapsburg,  331  ;  acquires 
the  Hungarian  crown,  372 ;  counter- 
reformation,  422 ;  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  422  seq. ;  result  of  the  war,  429; 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  423 ; 
receives  the  Netherlands,  etc.,  466  ;  war 
of  the  Austrian  succession,  475  ;  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  477  ;  reforms  of  Joseph 
II.,  495  ;  alliance  with  Prussia  against 
France,  506 ;  the  first  coalition,  508 ; 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  517;  victories, 
in  Italy,  519;  peace  of  LuneVille,  520; 
third  coalition,  524  ;  peace  of  Pressburg, 
525  ;  Francis  I.  becomes  emp.  of  Aus- 
tria, 525 ;  renewed  war  with  France, 
528;  peace  of  Vienna,  528;  war  of  lib- 
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eration,  531;  congress  of  Vienna,  532; 
in  the  Holy  Alliance,  549;  influence  in 
Germany,  549;  influence  in  Italy,  553; 
revolts  in  Italy  suppressed,  558 ;  revo- 
lutionary movements  in  (1848),  566 ; 
conflict  with  Hungary,  567 ;  war  with 
Sardinia,  569 ;  war  with  France  and 
Sardinia,  572;  loss  of  Lombardy,  573; 
Austro-Prussian  war,  575  seg. ;  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire,  579;  occupies  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina,  587 ;  alliance  with 
Prussia,  587. 

Australia,  598,  599. 

Austrasia,  214. 

Avars,  221,  223. 

Averrhoes,  232. 

Avicenna,  232. 

Avitus,  Roman  emp.,  211. 

Ayub  Khan,  594. 

Azeglio,  572. 

BAAL,  Phoenician  deity,  53. 

Babar,  450. 

Babeuf,  588. 

Babylon,  its  relation  to  Assyria,  43 ;  ge- 
ography of,  43 ;  early  inhabitants,  43  ; 
sources  of  knowledge  of  their  history, 
43 ;  old  kingdom  of  Babylon,  44  ;  early 
annals  of,  44 ;  religion  and  science,  44 ; 
as  one  of  the  three  principal  powers,  48  ; 
city  of,  49;  Hebrew  prophets  on,  66; 
annexed  to  Persia,  66. 

Babylonian  Captivity,  314,  354. 

Bach,  395. 

Bacon,  Francis,  435,  447. 

Bacon,  Roger,  306. 

Bactria,  120. 

Bagdad,  seat  of  the  caliphate,  229. 

Bagehot,  623. 

Bahram,  358. 

Bailly,  500,  503. 

Bajazet,  351,  352;  II.,  379. 

Baker  (Pasha),  618. 

Balaklava,  battle  at,  572. 

Balboa,  389. 

Ball,  John,  324. 

Baldwin,  brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
272,  273  ;  k.  of  Jerusalem,  274. 

Baldwin  of  Flanders,  279. 

Balearic  Isles,  capture  of,  219. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  445. 

Balue,  Cardinal,  366. 

Balzac,  629. 

Bain,  Alexander,  623. 

Baur,  Ferdinand  Christian,  628,  629. 

Bancroft,  George,  627. 

Banks,  Gen.  N.  P.,  608. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  316. 

Barante,  629. 

Barbarians,  three  races  of,  200 ;  three 
kingdoms  of,  207. 

Barclay,  Robert,  494. 

Barclay  (Russian  general),  530. 


Barcochebas,  182. 

Barlow,  Joel,  544. 

Barmecides,  230. 

Earth,  618. 

Basel,  council  of,  334,  355  ;  Reformation 
in,  403. 

Basentius,  river  of,  207. 

Basil  II.,  Greek  emp.,  270. 

Basil  the  Great  (St.  Basil),  223. 

Basil  V.,  czar  of  Russia,  382. 

Basiliscus,  211. 

Basques,  145,  236. 

Bastiat,  623,  629. 

Bastile,  destruction  of,  501. 

Batavian  Republic,  516. 

Batis,  113, 

Bautzen,  battle  of,  531. 

Bavaria,  239 ;  Henry  III.,  d.  of,  264 ;  taken 
from  Henry  the  Proud,  275  ;  struggle 
of  Welf  in,  275  ;  taken  from  Henry  the 
Lion,  278  ;  Maximilian,  duke  of,  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  423  ;  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  464 ;  in  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  525  ;  supports  Austria 
in  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  578;  an 
ally  of  Prussia  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  581. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  384,  386. 

Bellona,  132. 

Beauharnais,  Josephine,  517,  522. 

Beaumont,  448. 

Beauregard,  608. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  293,  294. 

Bede,  251. 

Bedr,  battle  of,  225. 

Beethoven,  546. 

Belgs,  one  of  the  three  nations  of  Gaul,  1 63. 

Belgium,  557. 

Belisarius,  219,  220. 

Belshazzar,  k.  of  Babylon,  49. 

Benedict  XL,  Pope,  314  ;  XII.,  333. 

Benedict,  St.,  240. 

Benedictines,  240. 

Benningsen,  1526. 

Bennington,  battle  at,  488. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  544. 

Beranger,  629. 

Berbers,  228. 

Berengar  I.,  245  ;  II.  (of  Ivrea),  245,  262. 

Berkeley,  492. 

Berlin  Conference  (1878),  586. 

Berlin  decree,  527. 

Bernadotte,  530. 

Bernard,  St.,  276. 

Bernard  of  Weimar,  428. 

Berne,  Reformation  in,  403. 

Bertha,  wife  of  Henry  IV.,  265. 

Berzelius,  546. 

Bessarabia,  553. 

Bessus,  115. 

Bible,  Luther's  translation  of,  400 ;  Eng- 
lish version  of,  435. 

Bienneville,  battle  of,  290. 
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Bierstadt,  630. 

Bill  of  Rights,  462. 

Birger  Jarl,  346. 

Bismarck,  577  sey.,  583,  587,  592. 

Black  Death,  in  England,  319 ;  in  France, 
319  ;  in  Germany,  333. 

Blackmore,  625. 

Blanc,  Louis,  564,  629. 

Blanche  of  Castile,  298. 

Blake,  Admiral,  440. 

Bleek,  628. 

Blois,  treaties  of,  384. 

Bliicher,  531  seq. 

Bluntschli,  629. 

Boabdil,  Moorish  k.,  370. 

Boadicea,  revolt  of,  179. 

Boccaccio,  339. 

Bodin,  446 

Boeotia,  defeats  the  Athenians,  104. 

Bohemia,  war  of  Ottocar  II.  with  Rudolph, 
332  ;  John,  king  of,  248  ;  Bohemian  line 
of  emperors,  333 ;  Hussite  struggle  in, 
334;  union  with  Hungary,  372;  revolt 
against  Ferdinand  II.,  423 ;  devastation 
of,  423. 

Bohemond  of  Tarentum,  273. 

Boileau,  490. 

Boleslav,  k.  of  Bolemia,  I.,  261 ;  II.,  261. 

Boleslav,  k.  of  the  Poles,  I.,  347  ;  III.,  348. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  551. 

Bolivia,  551,  615. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  k.  of  Holland,  526. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  526. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  526. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  see  Napoleon  I. 

Bond  (astronomer),  621. 

Bonheur,  Rosa,  630. 

Boniface,  b.  of  Mentz,  234,  239. 

Boniface,  general  under  Placidia,  208. 

Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  279. 

Boniface  V11I.,  Pope,  312  seq.t  335,  350, 

354- 

Booth,  Wilkes,  610. 

Bopp,  629. 

Borgia  Caesar,  378,  384. 

Boris  Godounof,  czar  of  Russia,  382. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  530. 

Bossuet,  490. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  486. 

Botta,  543. 

Bourdaloue,  490. 

Bowen,  Francis,  623. 

Boyle,  Robert,  493. 

Boyne,  battle  of,  462. 

Braddock,  Gen.,  481. 

iBradshaw,  458. 

Brahmans,  their  religion,  28  ;  their  philos- 
ophy, 29;  Brahmanical  reaction,  31. 

Bramante,  393. 

Brandenburg,  margrave  of,  an  elector, 
333 ;  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  425 ;  the 
great  elector,  454 ;  the  elector  recog- 
nized as  k.  of  Prussia,  466. 


Brandywine,  battle  of,  488. 

Brasidas,  103,  104. 

Brazil,  552. 

Bremer,  Fredrika,  630. 

Brennus,  136. 

Breslau,  peace  of,  476. 

Brdtigny,  treaty  of,  321. 

Brewster,  Sir  David,  621. 

Britain,  Caesar  in,  163;   Saxon  conquest 

(see  England). 

Britannicus  (son  of  Claudius),  177. 
British  Indian  empire,  478.     (See  India.) 
Britons,  revolt  of,  under  Boadicea,  179. 
Brittany,  independent,  213. 
Brock,  Gen.,  541. 
Broglie,  570. 
Brook,  Lord,  444. 
Brougham,  Lord,  631. 
Brown  (sculptor),  630. 
Brown,  Gen$  542. 
Brown,  John,  606. 
Brown,  Thomas,  448,  544. 
Browning,  625. 
Brownson,  Orestes  A.,  628. 
Bruce,  David,  317,  319. 
Bruce,  Robert,  claimant  for  the  crown,  315. 
Bruce,  Robert,  his  coronation,  316 ;  battle 

of  Bannockburn,  316. 
Brugsch,  628. 
Brundisium,  160. 
Brunelleschi,  340,  393. 
Brunhilde,  214. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  447. 
Brutus,  Decimus,  166. 
Brutus,  M.  Junius,  166  ;  his  death,  167. 
Bryant,  W.  C.,  626. 
Buchanan,  James,  president  of  the  United 

States,  605. 

Bucharest,  peace  of,  553. 
Buckingham,  favorite  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, 436. 
Buddha,  life  of,  29;  his  doctrine,  29,  30; 

deification  of,  30. 

Buddhism,  in  China,  23  ;  spread  of,  30. 
Buffon,  493. 
Bulgaria,  586. 
Bulgarians   cross  the  Danube,  220,  223 ; 

attack  the  Greek  empire,  270. 
Bull,  the  Golden,  333. 
Bull  Run,  battle  of,  608. 
Bulwer,  625. 

Bunker  Hill,  battle  of,  486. 
Bunsen,  621,  628. 
Bunyan,  John,  458. 
Burgoyne,  Gen.,  488. 
Burgundians,  move   towards   the   Rhine, 

201;   join  with  the   Suevi,  206;    coiv- 

quered  by  the  Franks,  214. 
Burgundy,  duchy  of,  separate  from   the 

kingdom  of  B.,  264  ;  seized  by  John  II. 

of  France,  and  given  to  Philip  the  Bold, 

322 ;    under    Charles    the    Bold,  365 ; 

united  with   France,  367;  claimed  by 
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Charles  V.  (whose  claim  was  renounced 
in  1544),  400. 

Burgundy,  kingdom  of,  its  rise,  208 ;  en- 
larged, called  Aries,  united  to  the  em- 
pire, 263. 

Burke,  Edmund,  478,  508. 

Burkersdorf,  battle  of,  477. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  616. 

Burns,  Robert,  544. 

Burnside,  Gen.  A.  E.,  608,  609. 

Burr,  Aaron,  539,  540. 

Burrus,  177. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  624. 

Burton,  Robert,  448. 

Bushnell,  Horace,  627. 

Butler,  b.  Joseph,  492. 

Butler,  marquis  of  Ormond,  439. 

Buttmann,  629. 

Butts,  Isaac,  600. 

Byron,  Lord,  554. 

CABANEL,  630. 

Cabot,  John,  389. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  389. 

Cabul,  occupied  by  the  English,  559. 

Cade,  Jack,  rebellion  of,  328. 

Cadesia,  battle  of,  227. 

Cadmus,  79. 

Cssar,  C.  Julius,  162;  consul,  162;  tri- 
umvir, 162  ;  governs  cisalpine  and  trans- 
alpine Gaul,  162 ;  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
163  ;  conquest  of  Gaul,  163  ;  in  Britain, 
163;  crosses  the  Rubicon,  164;  defeats 
Pompeius  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  165  ;  in 
Egypt,  165  ;  victories  in  Pontus,  165 ; 
in  Africa  and  Spain,  165  ;  character  as 
a  civilian,  165 ;  his  government,  165 ; 
rebuilds  Carthage  and  Corinth,  166;  his 
motives,  166;  murder  of,  166. 

Cairnes,  J.  E.,  623. 

Calais,  the  siege  of,  319. 

Calderon,  447. 

Calderwood,  Professor  H.,  622. 

Calendar,  the  Julian,  9;  the  Gregorian,  9. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  541,  603,  627. 

California,  admitted  as  a  State,  605. 

Caligula,  Caius,  177,  218. 

Caliphate,  the  Eastern,  229,  230 ;  the  Fa- 
timite,  231. 

Caliphs,  their  functions,  227. 

Calixtus  III.,  Pope,  374. 

Callinus,  90. 

Calmar,  union  of,  346 ;  Scandinavia  after 
the  union  of,  347. 

Calonne,  500. 

Calvin,  John,  411 ;  influence  of  Calvinism, 
412. 

Calverts,  the,  445. 

Cambray,  league  of,  384. 

Cambyses,  k.  of  Persia,  42,  67. 

Cameron,  618. 

Camillas,  Marcus  Furius,  136. 

Camoens,  448. 


Campbell,  544. 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  594. 

Campos,  Martinez,  585. 

Canada,  the  French  in,  442 ;  in  Queen 
Anne's,  King  George's,  and  King  Wil- 
liam's wars,  481 ;  in  the  "  old  French 
war,"  482  ;  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  483, 
597;  in  the  American  war  of  independ- 
ence, 487  ;  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  541; 
upper  and  lower  Canada,  597  ;  Domin- 
ion of,  597. 

Canns,  battle  of,  147. 

Canning,  552. 

Canova,  545. 

Canrobert,  Gen.,  572. 

Cantabrians,  145. 

Canuleius,  135. 

Canute,  k.  of  England  and  Denmark,  248, 
263  ;  VI.,  of  Denmark,  345. 

Cappel,  battle  of,  403;  peace  of,  403. 

Capreae,  176. 

Capua,  capture  of,  147;  surrender  of,  148. 

Caracalla,  Roman  emp.,  186,  218. 

Caraffa,  Cardinal  (Paul  IV.),  413. 

Carey,  H.  C.,  623. 

Carinthia,  223. 

Carlists,  the,  585. 

Carlos,  Don,  pretender  of  Spain,  585. 

Carlos,  Don,  prince  of  Vienne,  342. 

Carlowitz,  peace  of,  458,  471. 

Carlsbad  resolutions,  550. 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  624. 

Carneades,  151. 

Carolinas,  the,'  480 ;  Locke's  constitution, 
480 ;  in  the  Revolution,  488 ;  secession 
of  S.  Carolina,  606  ;  of  N.  Carolina,  607. 

Carthage,  settlement  of,  52;  history  of, 
54;  ascendency  of,  54;  contest  with 
Pyrrhus  in  Sicily,  141 ;  the  Punic  wars, 
and  conquest  of,  143-148;  Carthagini- 
ans in  Spain,  145  ;  rebuilt,  166;  reduced 
by  the  Vandals,  208. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  441. 

Carus,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Casimir   III.,  the  Great,  348,   350;    IV., 

372- 

Cassander,  son  of  Antipater,  117. 
Cassiodorus,  212. 
Cassius,  1 66. 

Cassius,  Spurius,  law  of,  134. 
Castile,  342 ;    constitution  of,   342 ;    the 

Castilians,  343.     (See  Spain.) 
Castlereagh,  532,  552. 
Cateau-Cambresis,  peace  of,  418. 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII., 

406. 

Catherine  de  Medici,  418  seq. 
Catherine  II.,  q.  of  Russia,  477,  478. 
Catholic  League  (in  Germany),  423. 
Catholic  Reaction,  412. 
Catiline,  his  conspiracy,  161 ;   his  death, 

161. 
Catinat,  465. 
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Cato,  M.  Porcius,M<?  Elder,  150,  151  ;  the 
Younger,  161 ;  takes  possession  of  Cy- 
prus, 162  ;  supports  Pompeius,  164. 

Catulus,  C.  Lutatius,  144 ;  treaty  of,  146. 

Cavaignac,  565,  570. 

Cavour,  572,  574. 

Cawnpore,  massacre  at,  593. 

Caxton,  William,  369. 

Cecrops,  79. 

Cellini,  393. 

Celsus,  191. 

Celtiberians,  145. 

Celts,  of  Gaul,  163  ;  of  Britain,  163. 

Cerealis,  180. 

Ceres,  see  Demeter. 

Cervantes,  447. 

Chaeronea,  battles  at,  113,  157. 

Chaldaeans,  43,  44. 

Chalmers,  Thomas,  623,  626. 

Chalons,  battle  of,  209,  210. 

Champlain,  442. 

Chancellorsville,  battle  of,  608. 

Changarnier,  570. 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  627. 

Chantrey,  630. 

Charlemagne,  234 ;  relation  to  the  Saxons 
and  Saracens,  235;  in  Italy,  236  ;  mean- 
ing of  his  coronation,  237 ;  his  system 
of  government,  237;  learning  and  cul- 
ture under,  238  ;  his  personal  traits,  238  ; 
extent  of  his  empire,  238 ;  condition  of 
the  people,  239 ;  divisions  in  the  em- 
pire, 240,  245. 

Charles  Albert,  k.  of  Sardinia,  553, 558,  568. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  282,  298,  335. 

Charles  II.,  the  Bad,  k.  of  Navarre,  320,321. 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  365, 
366. 

Charles  of  Bourbon,  400. 

Charles  I.,emp.  H.R.E.jSee  Charlemagne; 
II.,  the  Bald,  241,  242;  III.,  the  Fat, 
242,  243,  244  ;  IV.,  333 ;  V.  (I.  of  Spain), 
399;  rivalry  with  Francis  I.,  400,  401, 
406,  408  ;  Smalcaldic  war,  408 ;  breach 
with  Ron"",  409 ;  abdication,  414. 

Charles  I.,  k.  of  England,  436  ;  in  the  civil 
war,  437;  his  trial  and  execution,  438 ; 

II-,  439,  454,  458>  459- 
Charles  Felix,  553. 
Charles  III.  the  Simple,  k.  of  France,  243, 

247;  V.  the  Wise,  321,  322,  323,  325; 

VI.,  325,  327  ;  VII.,  327  ;  and  his  nobles, 

363;  his  death,  364;    VIII.,  368,  374, 

383,  384!  IX.,  419,  554;  flight  of,  556. 
Charles  the  Good,  count  of  Flanders,  290. 
Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine,  243. 
Charles  Robert  of  Anjou,  350. 
Charles    I.,   k.   of    Spain,   399  (V.    emp. 

H.R.E.);  II.,  463;  III.,  465;  IV.,  528. 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  yoang  pretender, 

469. 
Charles   VIII.,  Canutson,  k.  of  Sweden, 

347;  XII.,  470. 


Charles  of  Valois,  335. 

Charter  of  the  Forest,  300. 

Charter  of  Liberties,  290. 

Chartist  movement,  559. 

Chattanooga,  battles  of,  609. 

Chateaubriand,  543,  555. 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  325. 

Che-Hwang-te,  emp.  of  China,  built  Great 
Wall,  destroyed  books,  22. 

Chevalier,  629. 

Childeric  III.,  234. 

Chili,  615. 

China,  geography  of,  20 ;  legendary  era  of, 
20 ;  origin  of  Chinese,  20 ;  union  of  three 
kingdoms  in,  23 ;  religion  (Buddhism, 
Confucianism,  Taou-ism),  23;  literature, 
government,  and  civilization  of,  24 ;  in- 
ventions, 24,  25  ;  from  the  year  618  to 
1650,  355;  the  Jesuit  missions,  449; 
Manchu  conquest,  449,  559;  and  foreign 
nations,  616. 

Ching-tung,  356. 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  542. 

Chioggia,  war  of,  338. 

Chopin,  631. 

Chosroes  I.,  k.  of  Persia,  219;  II.,  222. 

Chow  dynasty  in  China,  21. 

Christ,  his  birth,  171;  his  apostles,  171;' 
his  death,  171. 

Christian  I.,  k.  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  347,  404;  II.,  404;  III.,  404; 
IV,  423- 

Christianity,  introduction  of,  170;  prepa- 
ration for,  among  the  heathen,  170; 
Christians  persecuted  under  Nero,  178; 
under  Domitian,  181 ;  under  Diocletian, 
188;  progress  of,  189;  persecutions,  190;. 
ancient  sects  and  theology,  191 ;  Chris-r 
tian  life,  192 ;  last  days  of  heathenism, 
193 ;  causes  of  the  triumph  of,  in  the- 
Roman  empire,  193;  Christianity  and 
liberty,  194;  under  the  successors  of 
Constantine,  195  ;  in  the  middle  ages, 
198 ;  conversion  of  the  Goths,  204 ;  of 
the  Franks,  213;  of  the  Saxons,  215; 
of  the  Irish,  216;  effect  of  the  Germanic 
conquests  on,  216;  conversion  of  the 
Germans,  239;  monasticism,  304;  the 
mendicant  orders,  305  ;  at  the  epoch  of 
the  Reformation,  396  ;  missions,  635. 

Chronology,  science  of,  8;  divisions  of, 
8,9. 

Chrysostom,  John,  223. 

Church,  R.  C.,  630. 

Church,  the,  under  Constantine,  190;  or- 
ganization  of,  191 ;  sects  and  theology, 
191 ;  changes  in  worship,  193 ;  in  the 
middle  ages,  216. 

Cicero,  his  life,  159,  160;  speeches  against 
Catiline,  161 ,-  exiled,  161 ;  recalled,  162 ; 
decides  to  support  Pompeius,  164 ;  his 
eulogy  of  Caesar,  166;  his  Philippics, 
167;  his  death,  167;  his  writings,  169. 
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Cid,  the,  282. 

Cilicia,  a  Roman  province,  160. 

Cimbri,  155. 

Cimon,  94,  96,  97. 

Cincinnatus,  134. 

Cineas,  141. 

Cinna,  157. 

Cirta,  taking  of,  154. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  conquest  of,  144 ;  a  Roman 
province,  151;  governed  by  J.  Caesar, 
162. 

Civilis,  180. 

Clapperton,  618. 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  see  Hyde. 

Clark,  620. 

Clark,  Dr.  Samuel,  492. 

Claude,  d.  of  Louis  XII.,  384. 

Claudius,  Roman  emp.,  177  ;  II.,  187. 

Clay,  Henry,  541 ;  secretary  of  state,  602; 
his  "  compromise,"  605  ;  627. 

Clearchus,  109. 

Clement  II.,  Pope,  264 ;  III.,  267,  268 ;  V., 
3'4,  332;  VI.,  333;  VII.,  326,  354,  401, 
402,  406. 

Cleopatra,  captivates  J.  Caesar,  165  ;  fol- 
lowed by  Antonius,  167;  her  death,  167. 

Cleombrotus,  k.  of  Sparta,  no. 

Cleomenes,  k.  of  Sparta,  87,  89;  III.,  119. 

Cleon,  103,  105. 

Clermont,  council  of,  272. 

Cleveland,  Grover,  pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  612. 

Clinton,  489. 

Clisson,  battle  of,  471. 

Clisthenes,  89. 

Clitus,  115. 

Clive,  478. 

Clodius,  162,  164. 

Clotilde,  wife  of  Clovis,  213. 

Clough,  Arthur,  625. 

Clovis,  k.  of  the  Franks,  213,  214. 

Coalition  against  France,  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  535  ;  sixth,  seventh,  536. 

Cobden,  Richard,  560. 

Cockburn,  542. 

Codrus,  k.  of  Athens,  87. 

Ccelestin  II.,  Pope,  279. 

Coenobites,  192. 

Colbert,  453,  454. 

Cole,  Thomas,  630. 

Coleridge,  5^4. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  418  seq.,  441. 

Coliseum,  erected,  180. 

Colonies  in  America,  see  America. 

Colonne,  500. 

Columban,  239. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  388. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  discovers  Amer- 
ica, 388  ;  later  voyages,  389. 

Comitia  Curiata,  131 ;  Centuriata,  132;  co- 
mitia  of  tribes,  134. 

Commodus,  Roman  emp.,  185. 

Communism,  588. 

Compass,  came  into  general  use,  387. 


Comte,  Auguste,  622,  623. 

Comyn,  John,  316. 

Concord,  battle  of,  486. 

Concordat,  521. 

Concordat  of  Worms,  268. 

Condillac,  491. 

Confucius,  21. 

Confucianism,  23. 

Congress,  first  Continental,  in  America, 
486 ;  second,  487. 

Connecticut,  settlement  of,  444. 

Conon,  105,  109. 

Conrad  I.,  emp.  of  H.  R.  E.,  244;  II., 
263,  275,  276;  III.,  291 ;  IV.,  281,  282. 

Conradin,  282,  335. 

Conservatives,  559. 

Constable,  630. 

Constance,  council  of,  334,  355  ;  treaty  of, 
277. 

Constance,  daughter  of  Roger  II.,  278. 

Constans,  Roman  emp.,  194. 

Constant,  Benjamin,  543,  555. 

Constantinople,  built  up,  189;  general 
council  of,  205  ;  fall  of,  353 ;  palace  rev- 

,    olutions  in,  586. 

Constantine  I.  (the  Great),  Roman  emp., 
188;  the  Church  under,  190;  his  suc- 
cessors, 194;  II.,  194;  XII.,  353. 

Constantius  II.,  Roman  emp.,  194. 

Constantius  Chlorus,  188. 

Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  293. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  489. 

Conti,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  452. 

Cook,  Capt.,  598. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  626. 

Copenhagen,  Diet  of,  404. 

Copernicus,  446. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  512. 

Cordeliers,  503,  504. 

Cordova,  the  caliphs  of,  231. 

Corinth,  the  Corinthian  war,  109;  allied 
with  Athens,  109;  delivered  from  the 
Macedonians,  119;  destruction  of,  150; 
rebuilt,  166. 

Coriolanus,  Caius  Marcius,  134. 

Corneille,  490,  629. 

Cornelius,  P.  von,  630. 

Corn  laws,  repeal  of,  560. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  488,  489. 

Corot,  630. 

Correggio,  394. 

Corsica,  Roman  province,  151. 

Cortenuova,  battle  at,  281. 

Cortes,  Hernando,  390. 

Cosmo  I.,  339. 

Cossacks,  382. 

Couchon,  507. 

Council  of  Blood,  in  the  Netherlands,  416. 

Council  of  Five  Hundred,  519. 

Council  of  Ten,  338. 

Cournot,  623. 

Cousin,  Victor,  623. 

Cowley,  448. 
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Cowper,  544. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  406,  407,  429. 

Crassus,  159,  162;  his  death,  164. 

Craterus,  116,  117. 

Crawford,  T.,  630. 

Crecy,  battle  of ,"3 19. 

Crespy,  peace  of,  408. 

Creon,  82. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  character,  438  ;  vic- 
tory at  Naseby,  438 ;  lord  protector, 
440 ;  his  administration,  440. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  458. 

Cromwell.  Thomas,  406,  407. 

Critias,  106. 

Critolaus,  151. 

Crimea  ceded  to  Russia,  479. 

Crimean  War,  571. 

Croatia,  223. 

Crcesus,  k.  of  Lydia,  66. 

Crusades,  269  seq. ;  the  call  of  the  Greeks, 
271 ;  motives  to  the,  271 ;  first  crusade, 
272 ;  second  crusade,  276 ;  third  cru- 
sade, 278;  fourth  crusade,  279;  chil- 
dren's crusade,  279;  fifth  crusade,  280; 
sixth  crusade,  284;  seventh  crusade, 
284 ;  effects  of  the,  284 ;  why  they  ter- 
minated, 284;  luxuries  introduced  by, 
285. 

Ctesiphon,  city  of,  120. 

Cuba,  389. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  469. 

Cunimund,  221. 

Cures,  127. 

Curtius,  628. 

Cuvier,  546. 

Cyaxares,  k.  of  Media,  47,  48,  66. 

Cynoscephalae,  battle  of,  149. 

Cylon,  88. 

Cyprian,  190. 

Cyprus,  Phoenician  colonies  in,  51  ;  con- 
quered by  the  Venetians,  375  ;  given  up 
to  England  by  the  Turks,  586. 

Cyril,  223. 

Cyrus,  k.  of  Persia,  42,  49,  62,  66 ;  the 
Younger,  105,  106. 

DACIA,  war  with  Trajan,  182;  a  Roman 

province,  182. 
Dacians,  181,  223. 
Dagobert,  214. 
Daguerre,  621. 
Dalmatia,  223. 
Dalton,  546. 
Damascus,  falls   into   the  hands   of  the 

Saracens,  227 ;   seat   of  the   caliphate, 

228  ;  siege  of,  276. 
Damietta,  taking  of,  284. 
Dana,  Richard  H.,  626. 
Danaus,  79. 
Danby's  ministry,  460. 
Danes,  201 ;  see  Denmark. 
Dannoura,  battle  of,  357. 
Dante,  307,  336,  339. 


Danton,  503  seq, ;  his  death,  512. 

Darboy,  abp.,  583. 

Darius,  k.  of  Persia,  67,  93,  95  ;  II.,  109; 
III.,  114  seq. 

Darnley,  432. 

Darwin,  Charles,  622. 

Datis,  93,  94. 

Daubigny,  630. 

David,  k.  of  the  Jews,  59,  60. 

David,  k.  of  the  Scots,  291. 

Davila,  446. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  606  ;  his  capture,  610. 

Davis,  John,  441. 

D'Azeglio,  568. 

Deborah,  58. 

Decatur,  540,  541. 

Decazes,  ministry  of,  550. 

Decius,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Declaration  of  indulgence  by  Charles  II., 

459- 

Defoe,  492. 

De  Gourgues,  Dominique,  441. 

Delacroix,  630. 

Delaroche,  Paul,  545,  630. 

Delaware,  its  settlement,  480. 

Delos,  confederacy  of,  96. 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  82. 

Demaratus,  95. 

Demeter,  80,  132. 

Demetrius  I.,  of  Russia,  349 ;  the  pre- 
tenders, 382. 

Demetrius,  brother  of  Perseus,  149. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  117. 

Democrats,  the  Jeffersonian,  536. 

Democritus,  91. 

Demosthenes,  Athenian  general,  103; 
death,  104. 

Demosthenes,  the  orator,  112,  113,  118. 

Denmark,  wars  of  the  Danes  with  Charle- 
magne, 235 ;  Christianity  planted  in, 
240 ;  invasions  of  England,  247  ;  under 
Canute,  248;  war  with  Otto  I.,  261  ;  un- 
der Waldemar  II.  (the  Victorious),  345  ; 
union  of  Calmar,  346 ;  the  Reformation 
in,  404  ;  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  423  ;  in 
conflict  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  425  ; 
the  northern  war  with  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  470;  its  fleet  seized  by  the 
English,  528  ;  acquires  Lauenburg,  535  ; 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  576; 
war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  577. 

De  Quincy,  Thomas,  624. 

Dermot  of  Leinster,  Irish  k.,  294. 

De  Ruyter,  440. 

De  Sacy,  629. 

Desaix,  520. 

Desmoulins,  Camille,  503  seq. 

Despencers,  the,  317. 

De  Thou,  446. 

De  Tocqueville,  629. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  476. 

De  Wette,  629. 
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De  Witt,  John,  440,  454. 

Diadochi  (successors  of  Alexander),  116. 

Diana,  132. 

Diaz  (the  painter),  630. 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  388. 

Diaz,  Porfirio,  614. 

Dickens,  Charles,  625. 

Diebitsch,  557. 

Diocletian,  Roman  emp.,  188. 

Diodore  of  Sicily,  169. 

Diogenes,  107,  151. 

Dionysius  III.,  k.  of  Portugal,  344. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  169. 

Dionysius,  myth  of,  80. 

Directory,  French,  516  seq. 

Disraeli,  560,  586,  594. 

Djem,  379. 

Doctrinaires,  in  France,  550. 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  584,  628. 

Dominic,  St.,  and  the  Dominicans,  305. 

Domitian,  Roman  emp.,  181. 

Dorians,  78. 

Dorner,  Dr.  I.,  628. 

Dost  Mohammed,  594. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  459. 

Draco,  87,  88. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  433,  442. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  621. 

Dred-Scott  case,  605. 

Drepanum,  battle  or,  144. 

Dresden,  captured  by  Frederick  II.,  477. 

Droysen,  628. 

Drusus,  Claudius  Nero  (step-son  of  Au- 
gustus), his  campaigns  in  Germany, 
172  ;  his  death,  172. 

Drusus,  M.  Livius,  154,  156. 

Dryden,  492,  543. 

Dudley,  Robert,  433. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  596. 

Duilius,  C.,  144. 

Dumas,  Alexandre,  629. 

Dumouriez,  507,  509. 

Dunbar,  battle  at,  315. 

Duncker,  628. 

Dunkirk,  siege  of,  510. 

Dunoyer,  623. 

Dupont  de  1'Eure,  565. 

Durand,  630. 

Durazzo,  Charles,  338. 

Diirer,  Albert,  394. 

Dutch,  settlements  in  America,  442. 

Dwight,  T.,  544. 

EARLY,  Gen.,  609. 

East  Goths,  201 ;  invaded  by  the  Huns, 
204  ;  under  Theodoric,  211,  212  ;  fall  of 
their  kingdom  in  Italy,  220. 

East  India  Company,  formation  of,  478 ; 
ceases  to  govern  India,  594. 

Eastern  Empire,  separated  from  the  West- 
ern, 196;  conquers  the  kingdom  of  the 
Vandals,  211 ;  religious  disputes  in,  217; 
hippodrome,  218;  war  with  Persia,  219; 


conquest  of  Africa,  219;  conquest  of 
Italy,  219;  civil  law,  220;  Lombards  in 
Italy,  220;  controversy  on  image  wor- 
ship, 222 ;  literature  and  culture,  223 ; 
the  Slavonic  tribes,  223 ;  in  the  era  of 
the  Crusades,  269,  270 ;  Latin  empire 
in  the  East,  279;  fall  of  Constantino- 
ple, 353- 

Eastlake,  630. 

Eberhard,  brother  of  Conrad  I.,  244. 

Ebers,  628. 

Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  424. 

Ecuador,  551. 

Edeem,  209. 

Edgar,  k.  of  England,  248. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  438. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  promulgated,  422 ;  abro- 
gated, 456. 

Edict  of  Restitution,  424. 

Edrissites,  231. 

Edward  I.,  k.  of  England,  war  with  Philip 
IV.,  312;  his  conquest  of  Wales,  315; 
his  death,  316;  II.,  316;  his  deposition, 
316;  his  murder,  317;  III.,  317;  war 
with  France,  317  seq. ;  IV.,  366;  V., 
366 ;  VI.,  429. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  319,  322 ;  his 
death,  323. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  k.  of  England, 
248,  250. 

Edwards,  Jonathan,  493. 

Egbert,  k.  of  Wessex,  215,  247. 

Eginhard,  on  Charlemagne,  238. 

Egmont,  Count,  415,  416. 

Egypt,  as  a  part  of  Asia,  18;  land  and 
people,  33  ;  divisions  of  the  country,  33  ; 
early  culture  in,  34  ;  hieroglyphics,  34 ; 
sources  of  knowledge  of  its  history, 
35 ;  three  sections  in  its  history,  36 ; 
chronology,  36 ;  political  system,  36 ; 
religion,  37,  38 ;  embalming,  38 ;  reli- 
gion and  morality,  38;  priests,  38;  lit- 
erature and  science,  38  ;  old  empire,  38  ; 
middle  empire,  39 ;  new  empire,  40 ; 
conquered  by  Persia,  67 ;  under  the 
Ptolemies,  117;  conquered  by  Caesar, 
165  ;  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  228 ;  in 
the  sixth  crusade,  284  ;  under  Mehemet 
AH,  554;  his  revolt,  560;  expedition  of 
Bonaparte  to,  518  ;  Egypt  and  the  West- 
ern powers,  595  ;  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
595  ;  relation  to  the  Soudan,  596. 

Elba,  given  to  Napoleon,  532;  his  return 
from,  533. 

Eldon,  Lord,  632. 

Eleatic  school,  91. 

Eleanor,  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  of  France, 
291,  292. 

Eliot,  Sir  John,  436,  446. 

Elijah,  the  prophet,  61. 

Elisha,  the  prophet,  61. 

Elizabeth,  q.  of  England,  420 ;  character, 
431 ;  religious  position,  431,  433. 
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Ellenborough,  Lord,  632. 

El  Mahdi,  596. 

El  Obeid,  596. 

Emanuel  the  Great,  k.  of  Portugal, 
388. 

Embargo,  540. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  626,  628. 

Emir  al  Omra,  231. 

Empedocles,  91. 

Endicott,  John,  443. 

Enghien,  duke  of,  523. 

England  (see  Britain),  Saxon  conquest  of, 
215;  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  215; 
the  Danes  in,  247  seq.  ;  Norman  con- 
quest of,  250  seq.,  258 ;  the  Norman 
kings,  289  seq. ;  Charter  of  Liberties 
(Henry  I.),  290 ;  first  period  of  rival- 
ship  with  France,  289  seq. :  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  291  seq. ;  wide  dominions  of 
Henry  II.,  292 ;  Constitutions  of  Clar- 
endon, 293 ;  conquest  of  Ireland,  294 ; 
Magna  Charta,  296 ;  trade  in  the  era  of 
the  Crusades,  303  ;  founding  of  Oxford, 
305 ;  writers  in  the  era  of  the  Crusades, 
307 ;  second  period  of  rivalship  with 
France,  309  seq.;  character  of  English 
armies  (in  the  hundred  years'  war),  320  ; 
treaty  of  Bretigny,  321  ;  Wickliffe  and 
the  Lollards,  323 ;  language  and  litera- 
ture (i4th  century),  324;  conquest  of 
the  Welsh,  325 ;  loss  of  French  pos- 
sessions, 327  ;  wars  of  the  Roses,  368  ; 
Henry  VIII.  and  Luther,  405  ;  separa- 
tion from  Rome,  406;  conflict  of  reli- 
gious parties  under  Henry  VIII.,  407  ; 
organization  of  Anglican  Episcopal 
Church,  429  ;  Catholicism  of  Mary,  430  ; 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  433  ;  con- 
quest of  Ireland  (under  Elizabeth),  434  ; 
Puritanism  in,  434 ;  "  Gunpowder  Plot," 
435 ;  Long  Parliament  and  civil  war, 
437  seq.  ;  the  Commonwealth,  439  seq. ; 
English  voyages  and  settlements,  441 
seq. ;  philosophy  and  literature  in  (1517- 
1648),  447,  448 ;  Restoration,  458 ; 
"  Year  of  Wonders,"  459  ;  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  460;  revolution  of  1688,  461 ; 
peace  of  Ryswick,  463 ;  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  463  seq. ;  peace  of 
Utrecht,  466;  house  of  Hanover,  468; 
war  of  Austrian  succession,  469;  rise 
of  its  Indian  Empire,  478 ;  contests 
with  France  in  America,  479  seq. ;  war 
of  American  Independence,  485  seq. ; 
literature  and  philosophy  in  (1648-1789), 
492 ;  deism  in,  493 ;  Methodism  in, 
494  ;  first  coalition  against  France,  508  ; 
peace  of  Amiens,  521  ;  "  Orders  in 
Council,"  527;  Wellington  in  Spain, 
529;  Waterloo,  533;  war  with  the  U.S., 
542  sec.;  literature  in  (1789-1815),  543; 
policy  of  Canning,  552;  "Catholic 
Eman  ;ipation,"  558;  the  Reform  Bill, 


558;  abolition  of  slavery,  559;  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  560;  the  Crimean 
war,  571  ;  relations  to  Russia,  the  Ber- 
lin conference,  585  seq.;  the  Indian 
mutiny,  593  ;  wars  with  the  Afghans, 
594 ;  "  the  Oriental  Question,"  Egypt, 
595  seq. ;  Canada,  "  the  Dominion," 
598  seq. ;  relations  to  Australia,  598 ; 
relations  to  Ireland,  599  seq. ;  geograph- 
ical exploration  (since  1815),  618;  phi- 
losophy in,  623  ;  literature  in,  624  ;  the- 
ology in,  625  ;  reform  of  criminal  law 
in,  632.  (See  the  different  sovereigns.) 

Ennius,  151. 

Epaminondas,  no,  HI. 

Ephraim,  58. 

Epigoni,  82. 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  392. 

Erastosthenes,  121. 

Erdmann,  623. 

Erechtheum,  98. 

Eric  II.,  k.  of  Norway,  346. 

Eric  XIII.,  of  Pomerania,  347. 

Eric  XIV.,  k.  of  Sweden,  424. 

Erigena,  John  Scotus,  245. 

Esarhaddon,  k.  of  Assyria,  42,  47. 

Esau,  56. 

Espartero,  564. 

Ethelbert,  k.  of  Kent,  215. 

Ethnology,  function  of,  9 ;  relation  to  his. 
tory,  10,  ii. 

Etienne  Marcel,  321. 

Etruscans,  124;  war  with  Rome,  136;  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  139  ;  Gauls  in  Etru- 
ria,  145. 

Euclid,  121. 

Euclides  (archon),  106. 

Eudoxia,  211. 

Eugene,  Prince,  458,  464. 

Eugenie,  wife  of  Napoleon  III.,  571. 

Euhemerus,  121. 

Eumenes,  117. 

Eumolpidae,  85. 

Eupatrids,  88. 

Euripides,  98,  100. 

Eurybiades,  95. 

Europe,  physical  geography  of,  73 ;  early 
inhabitants  of,  73 ;  political  changes  in 
the  recent  period,  547  ;  military  system 
in,  548 ;  science  and  invention,  peace 
and  philanthropy,  socialism,  548.  (See 
the  different  countries.) 

Eurymedon,  battle  of,  96. 

Eusebius,  223. 

Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  272, 

Eutropius,  205. 

Evelyn,  diary  of,  459. 

Everett,  Edward,  627. 

Evesham,  battle  of,  300. 

Ewald,  628. 

Eylau,  battle  of,  526. 

Ezekiel,  50,  52,  62. 

Ezra,  62. 
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FABIUS  MAXIMUS,  Q.,  consul,  139;  dicta- 
tor, 147. 

Fair  Oaks,  battle  of,  608. 

Falk  laws  in  Prussia,  591. 

Faraday,  622. 

Farragut,  admiral,  608. 

Fatima,  227. 

Fatimite  caliphs,  231. 

Favre,  Jules,  582,  584. 

Fawcett,  623. 

Federalists,  536 ;  rupture  of,  538 ;  end  of 
the  party  of,  60 1. 

Federative  commemoration  in  France,  503. 

Fehrbellin,  battle  of,  454. 

Felton,  John,  436. 

F6nelon,  490. 

Feodor,  Czar  of  Russia,  382. 

Ferdinand  I.,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  282,  423 ; 
II.,  423;  III.,  428. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  506. 

Ferdinand,   the   Catholic,  k.  of  Aragon, 

34i,  342,  370.  371,  383*  389- 

Ferdinand  III.,  St.  Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
342. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  k.  of  Spain,  550,  564. 

Ferdinand,  k.  of  Naples,  384 ;  II.,  568, 
569. 

Feretti,  Mastai  (Pope  Pius  IX.),  568. 

Ferrier,  622. 

Feudal  system,  255 ;  origin  of,  255  ;  sub- 
stance of,  256;  entanglements  of,  257; 
ecclesiastical,  257;  spirit  of,  258. 

Feuillants,  504. 

Fichte,  545,  623. 

Fidenae,  176. 

Fielding,  492. 

Fieschi,  560. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  president  of  the  U.S., 
605. 

Finland,  345. 

Firdousi,  69,  232. 

Fischer  (German  philosopher),  623. 

Fitch,  John,  538. 

Flaminius,  T.  Quintius,  146,  149. 

Flanders,  its  cities  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

3°3- 

Flavia  Domatilla,  181. 

Flavio  Gioja,  first  use  of  compass,  387. 

Flaxman,  John,  545. 

Fletcher,  448. 

Fleurus,  battle  of,  513. 

Flodden  Field,  battle  of,  386. 

Florida,  contest  of  French  and  Spanish 
settlers  in,  441  ;  purchase  of,  60 1 ;  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  613. 

Florence,  338, 375  ;  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo, 
376. 

Fontenaille,  battle  of,  241. 

Fornuova,  battle  of,  383. 

Fort  Henry  taken,  607. 

Fort  Sluys,  battle  near,  318. 

Fort  Sumter,  surrender  of,  606- 

Foscari,  Francesco,  338. 


Foscolo,  Ugo,  543. 

Fouche',  507. 

Fourier,  Charles,  588. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  508. 

Fox,  George,  493. 

Fra  Angelico,  394. 

France  (see  Franks),  rise  of  the  kingdom 
of,  242  ;  Hugh  Capet,  king  of,  243 ;  its 
close  connection  with  England,  289 
seq. ;  extension  of  English  power  in 
(under  Henry  II.  of  England),  292; 
weakening  of  great  vassals  in,  294  ;  vic- 
tory of,  at  Bouvines,  297 ;  the  Albigen- 
sian  war,  297 ;  first  period  of  rivalship 
with  England,  289 ;  Parliaments  in,  299 ; 
its  cities  in  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  303; 
the  University  of  Paris,  305  ;  literature 
in  (in  the  era  of  the  crusades),  306; 
cathedrals  in,  308 ;  second  period  of 
rivalship  with  England,  309 ;  progress  of 
royalty  in  (1270-1327),  309;  conflict 
with  Boniface  VIII.,  312;  suppression 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  314 ;  the  Salic 
Law,  315  ;  the  hundred  years'  war,  317; 
Cr£cy,  319;  "the  Black  Death,"  319; 
battle  of  Poitiers,  320;  revolt  of  the 
Jacquerie,  321 ;  treaty  of  Bretigny,  321 ; 
battle  of  Agincourt,  326 ;  Joan  of  Arc, 
327 ;  the  English  driven  out,  327 ;  in 
the  "  Babylonian  Exile,"  354 ;  in  the  era 
of  the  Reforming  Councils,  354  ;  litera- 
ture in  (in  the  Middle  Ages),  359 ;  strife 
of  king  with  nobles  (under  Louis  XL), 
365 ;  acquires'  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
367 ;  invasions  of  I  taly  by,  383  seq. ; 
rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
400;  the  civil  wars  in,  417  seq.  ;  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  420 ;  Edict 
of  Nantes,  432  ;  in  the  thirty  years'  war, 
427;  Richelieu's  policy,  427;  gains,  at 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  429  ;  explorers 
of,  in  America,  441 ;  the  French  in  Can- 
ada, 442;  literature  in  (1453-1517),  448; 
at  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  452  ;  his 
court,  454;  the  Gallican  church,  455; 
Jansenism,  455  ;  persecution  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, 456;  his  war  with  the  Grand 
Alliance,  462 ;  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 463 ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV., 
466;  Law's  Bank,  469;  war  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession,  475 ;  in  the  seven 
years'  war,  477;  war  with  England  in 
America, 479  seq.;  colonies  in  America, 
481;  "Old  French  War,"  481;  litera- 
ture in  (1648-1789),  490 ;  the  eighteenth 
century,  491 ;  era  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 497  seq. ;  character  of,  497 ; 
causes  of,  497  seq. ;  from  the  assembling 
of  the  states-general  to  the  execution  of 
Louis  XVI.,  499  seq. ;  to  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  508  seq. ;  to  the  empire  of 
Napoleon,  515  seq. ;  military  successes 
of  France  (1793),  510>  re>gn  of  terror, 
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511;  from  the  beginning  of  the  Empire 
to  the  Russian  campaign,  523 ;  from  the 
Russian  campaign  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  530;  literature  (1789-1815)  543; 
under  Louis  XVIII.,  550  ;  French  policy 
in  the  East,  560 ;  the  second  republic, 

565  ;  French  empire,  570  ;  the  republic 
(third)     since     1871,     589;     conquests 
abroad,  590 ;  philosophy  in,  622 ;  litera- 
ture in,  629. 

Francia,  Dr.,  551. 

Francis  of  Angoullme,  384. 

Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Austria,  549. 

Francis  I.;  k.  of  France,  399 ;  war  with 
Charles  V.,  emp.,  H.  R.  E.,  400 ;  second 
war,  401  ;  fourth  war,  408,  417  ;  II.,  418. 

Francis  Joseph,  emp.  of  Austria,  567,  571, 

573- 

Francis,  St.,  and  the  Franciscans,  305. 
Francis   Stephen   (Francis   I.),  474,  476; 

II.,  jo5  (see  Francis  I.,  emp.  of  Austria). 
Francisco  Pizarro,  390. 
Franco-Prussian  war,  580. 
Frankfort,  convention  at,  566  ;  parliament, 

566  ;  end  of  the  parliament,  567  ;  incor- 
porated in  Prussia,  579. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  485,  493,  623. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  618. 

Franks,  chief  of  one  of  the  German  con- 
federacies, 201 ;  war  on  the  Alemanni, 
213;  their  possessions,  213;  under  the 
Merovingians,  214;  expeditions  against 
Burgundians,  214;  second  division  of 
the  kingdom,  214;  under  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  234-246;  Pipin  the  Short,  234; 
Charlemagne,  235-238;  treaty  of  Ver- 
dun, 241 ;  Eastern  Carlovingians,  242 ; 
invasions  of  the  Northmen,  246. 

Fraser,  Professor  A.,  622. 

Fraunhofer,  621. 

Frauwa,  202. 

Fredegunde,  214. 

Frederic  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  423,  435. 

Frederic  I.,  k.  of  Denmark,  404. 

Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector,  454. 

Frederick  Augustus  II.,  k.  of  Poland,  471. 

Frederick  I.,  Barbarossa,  emp.  of  H.R.E., 
276;  struggle  with  Lombard  cities,  276; 
and  Pope  Alexander  III.,  277;  in  Ger- 
many, 278;  II.,  made  king,  280;  his 
character,  280 ;  contest  with  the  popes, 
281,  331 ;  HI.,  of  Austria,  332,  351,  371. 

Frederick,  duke  of  Swabia,  278. 

Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  275. 

Frederick  IV.,  k.  of  Denmark,  470. 

Frederick  II.  (the  Great),  of  Prussia,  474 ; 
alliance  against,  476  ;  seven  years'  war, 

477,  5°5- 
Frederick  William,  k.  of  Prussia,  I.,  474  ; 

HI.,;24.  531,  549;  IV.,  576,  591. 
Fredencksburg,  battle  at,  608. 
Freeman,  Edward  A.,  vi ;  on  the  Normans, 

254 ;  on  the  history  of  Sweden,  344 ;  624. 


Freiligrath,  628. 

Fremont,  608. 

Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  636. 

Fresnel,  546. 

Freya,  see  Frauwa. 

Freyr,  see  Fro. 

Freytag,  Gustav,  628. 

Friedrichshall,  battle  of,  472. 

Frisians,  201. 

Fro,  202. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  441. 

Froude,  452,  624. 

Fry,  Elizabeth  Gurney,  633. 

Fulton,  Robert,  538,  619. 

FUssen,  peace  of,  476. 

GAGE,  Gen.,  486. 

Gainas,  205. 

Gainsborough,  545. 

Galatia,  120. 

Galba,  Roman  emp.,  179,  180. 

Galeazzo,  Giovanni,  374. 

Galeazzo,  Maria,  374. 

Galileo,  446. 

Galle,  621. 

Galli,  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  Gaul, 
163. 

Galilean  Church,  455. 

Gallienus,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Gallus,  cousin  of  Constantius  II.,  194. 

Gambetta,  582,  590. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  pres.  of  the  U.S.,  611. 

Garibaldi,  569. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  604. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  386. 

Gates,  Gen.,  488. 

Gaul,  conquest  of  Cisalpine,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 144;  Cisalpine,  a  Roman  province, 
151;  three  divisions  of,  163;  severed 
from  the  Empire,  206. 

Gauls,  the,  inhabitants  of  ancient  Italy, 
124  ;  invasion  of  Rome  by,  136. 

Gautier,  The'ophile,  629. 

Gaveston,  Peter,  316. 

Gay-Lussac,  546. 

Geijer,  630. 

Gelimer,  k.  of  the  Vandals,  219. 

Gen,  clan  of,  357. 

Genealogies:  Macedonia,  123;  Julian  im- 
perial house,  175;  Claudian  imperial 
house,  175  ;  imperial  house  of  Constan- 
tine,  195 ;  Theodosian  imperial  house, 
203 ;  Carlovingian  house,  233 ;  Norman 
princes  in  Italy,  255  ;  Saxon,  Franco- 
nian,and  Hohenstaufen  imperial  houses, 
259;  the  Welfs,  275;  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  287;  England  from  the 
conquest  to  Edward  I.,  288 ;  the  house 
of  Valois,  309,  318;  descendants  of  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  310;  Milan,  the 
Visconti  and  Sforza,  329;  the  three 
northern  kingdoms  before  the  union  of 
Calmar,  330 ;  the  Medici,  373 ;  the  Otto- 
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man  Sultans,  377 ;  Russia,  380 ;  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts,  385 ;  France,  the 
Bourbons,  426;  claimants  of  the  pala- 
tinate, 462 ;  claimants  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  464 ;  house  of  Hanover,  468 ; 
the  Bonapartes,  514. 

Genet,  537. 

Geneva,  government  of,  in  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  411;  Calvin's  influ- 
ence, 412. 

Genghis  Khan,  283,  351,  356. 

Genseric,  208,  209,  210,  211. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  307. 

Geography,  its  relation  to  history,  7,  8. 

George,  k.  of  England,  1,469;  II.,  469, 
III.,  490;  IV.,  549,552. 

Geopteke,  595. 

Georgia,  settlement  of,  480 :  secession  of, 
606. 

Gepidae,  220. 

Gerbert,  263. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  538. 

Germanicus  (son  of  Drusus),  his  expedi- 
tions, 172,  176. 

Germany,  its  victory  over  Rome,  172; 
habits  of  the  ancient  Germans,  202 ; 
their  religion,  202 ;  conversion  of,  239 ; 
rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  240  seq. ;  H. 
R.  £.,  262  seq. ;  German  cities  (in  the 
era  of  the  Crusades),  302;  German 
writers  (in  the  era  of  the  Crusades), 
307;  the  great  interregnum,  331;  rise 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  331 ;  end  of 
German  power  in  Italy,  332;  the  Golden 
Bull,  333;  Black  Death  in,  333;  Huss- 
ite war,  334;  relations  to  Switzerland, 
334;  German  cities  (from  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century),  372;  Refor- 
mation in,  397  seq. ;  condition  of  (in 
I5I7)>  398;  the  parties  in  (1532-42), 
408  ;  thirty  years'  war,  422  seq.  ;  peace 
of  Westphalia,  428;  literature  in  (1517- 
1648),  448;  491,  496;  its  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 505  ;  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
525 ;  war  of  liberation,  531 ;  authors 
(1789-1815),  545  ;  philosophy,  545  ;  Holy 
Alliance,  549,  557;  disturbances  in,  566; 


and  personal  names.) 
Geiome,  630. 
Gervinus,  628. 
Gettysburg,  battle  of,  609. 
Ghent,  pacification  of,  417 ;  treaty  of,  542. 
Ghibellines,  335.  % 

Ghiberti,  393. 
Gibbon,  492. 

Gibbs,  a  British  general,  542. 
Gibeon,  58. 

Gibraltar  captured,  465. 
Gibson,  John,  630. 


Giesebrecht,  628. 

Gieseler,  628. 

Gifford,  S.,  630. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  442. 

Gioberti,  509,  623. 

Giotto,  394. 

Girondists,  504 ;  fall  of,  509. 

Gladiatorial  war,  159. 

Glaucia,  155. 

Gladstone,  571 ;  his  ministry,  594 ;  resigns, 
597,  600. 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  462. 

Glendower,  Owen,  325. 

Gneist,  629. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  272,  274. 

Godwin,  earl  of  West  Saxons,  250. 

Goethe,  545,  624. 

Golden  Bull,  333 ;  in  Hungary,  350. 

Golden  Horde,  283,  352,  381. 

Goldoni,  491. 

Goldsmith,  492. 

Gonderic,  k.  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain,  208. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  384. 

Gonzalez,  Manuel,  614. 

Goodyear,  Charles,  620. 

Gordian,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Gordon,  Confederate  general,  597. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  444. 

Gortchakoff,  586. 

Gortz,  Baron  von,  472. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  442. 

Goths,  invade  the  Roman  empire,  187; 
defeat  Valens,  196;  one  of  the  German 
confederacies,  201 ;  West  Goths  (Visi- 
goths), 201 ;  East  Goths  (Ostrogoths), 
201.  (See  East  Goths,  West  Goths.) 

Gower,  325. 

Gracchus,  Caius,  154. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  153. 

Graham,  596. 

Granada,  conquest  of,  370,  371. 

Grant  (African  traveller),  618. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.,  pres.  of  the  U.S.,  607 
seq.,  612. 

Granvelle,  415,  416. 

Gratian,  Roman  emp.,  196,  204. 

Gravelotte,  battle  of,  581. 

Gray,  492. 

Great  Britain,  see  England. 

Greece,  the  land,  75  ;  the  Grecian  states 
and  islands,  76;  the  bond  of  race,  77; 
pre-historic  age,  78 ;  origin  of  the  Greeks, 
78 ;  foreign  influences,  79 ;  Dorian  emi- 
gration, 79;  migration  to  Asia  Minor, 
79 ;  character  and  religion  of  the  Greeks, 
80 ;  union  of  tribes,  82 ;  the  Delphic 
Amphictyony,  82 ;  Homeric  poems,  83 ; 
social  life  and  religion  in  the  Homeric 
age,  83,  84 ;  literature,  84 ;  aristocratic 
government,  85  ;  constitution  of  Lycur- 
gus,  86 ;  democracy,  89 ;  lyrical  poetry, 
90 ;  historical  writing,  90 ;  philosophy, 
91 ;  colonies,  91 ;  wars  with  Persia,  93-96 ; 
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art  and  architecture,  101 ;  sculpture,  101 ; 
painting,  102;  Peloponnesian  war,  102- 
106;  peace  of  Nicias,  102;  pestilence, 
103 ;  Sicilian  expedition,  naval  con- 
tests, 104  ;  philosophers,  historical  writ- 
ings, 107  ;  Greek  life,  107, 108  ;  relations 
with  Persia,  109 ;  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  109;  Macedonian  Era,  m- 
116;  sacred  war,  in;  Alexander  in, 
113;  successors  of  Alexander  in,  116; 
evil  of  faction  in,  119;  Stoics  and  Epi- 
cureans, 121 ;  culture,  121;  became  a 
Roman  province,  151  ;  the  Greeks,  352. 
Greek  insurrection,  553;  independence, 

554- 
Greek   Empire,   269,  seq.     (See   Eastern 

Empire.) 

Greely,  Arctic  explorer,  618. 
Green,  J.  K.,  624. 
Greene,  Nathaniel,  489. 
Gregoire,  bp.  of  Blois,  500. 
Gregory    I.   (the   Great),   215,   221 ;   IV., 

241 ;   VII.,  see   Hildebrand ;   IX.,   281 ; 

XI.,  354;  XIII.,  9. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  223. 
Gregory,  the  inventor  of  the  telescope, 

493- 
Gregory  of  Tours,  217. 


Grevy,  589. 
Grey,  Earl,  558. 


Grey,  Lady  Jane,  430. 

Grimm,  J.,  629;  W.,  629. 

Grodno,  battle  of,  472. 

Grote,  George,  624. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  446. 

Grouchy,  533. 

Grove,  621. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of,  604. 

Guatimozin,  390. 

Guelfs,  see  Welfs. 

Guesclin,  Bertrand  du,  322,  342. 

Guibert,  see  Clement  111. 

Guido  Reni,  394. 

Guise,  family  of,  418  seq.  ;  420;  421. 

Guizot,  555,  560;  his  administration,  561, 

629. 

Gundobald,  k.  of  Burgundy,  213. 
Gunpowder,  387. 
Gunpowder  plot,  435. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  382,  424.  • 
Gutenberg,  John,  387. 
Guy  Fawkes,  435. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  ACT,  460. 

Hadrian,  Pope,  I.,  236;  IV.,  295,  354. 

Hadrian,  Roman  emp.,  182. 

Hakem,  231,  271,  282. 

Hakon  VI.,  k.  of  Norway,  345,  346. 

Hall,  bp.,  448. 

Hallam,  Henry,  624. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  626. 

Halley,  493. 

Hamilcar  Barcas,  144,  145. 


Hamilton,  Alexander,  489,  536  seq.,  623. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  622. 

Hampden,  John,  437. 

Hampton  Roads,  battle  of,  608. 

Han  Rulers  in  China,  22. 

Hancock,  John,  487. 

Hancock,  Thomas,  620. 

Handel,  395. 

Hannibal,  146;  in  Italy,  146-148;  his 
death,  149. 

Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  144. 

Hanno,  abp.  of  Cologne,  264. 

Hanover,  seized  by  Napoleon,  522. 

Hanseatic  League,  303,  345. 

Hapsburg,  house  of,  foundation  of  its 
power,  331. 

Hardrada,  k.  of  the  Norwegians,  250. 

Hare,  Julius,  624. 

Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  466. 

Harmodius,  89. 

Harold,  k.  of  the  Danes,  261. 

Harold  Fairhair,  346. 

Harold,  son  of  Godwin,  250. 

Haroun-al-Raschid,  230,  238. 

Harrison,  William  H.,  541. 

Hartford  convention,  542. 

Hartmann,  E.  von,  623. 

Harvard  College,  founded,  444,  484. 

Harvey,  447. 

Hasdrubal,  son-in-law  of  Hamilcar,  144, 
145  ;  son  of  Hamilcar,  146-148. 

Hashimites,  224. 

Hastings,  leader  of  the  Northmen,  246. 

Hastings,  battle  of,  250. 

Hastings,  Warren,  478. 

Hatto  I.,  II.,  abps.  of  Mentz,  242. 

Haiisser,  628. 

Havelock,  Gen.,  593. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  626. 

Hayden,  546. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  pres.  of  the  U.  S., 
6n. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  603. 

Hayti,  discovery  of,  389. 

Hebrews,  peculiarity  of  the,  55 ;  patri- 
archal age,  55;  exodus,  56;  laws,  57; 
religion,  57;  prophets,  57;  conquest  of 
Canaan,  57;  the  monarchy,  58;  chro- 
nology, 59;  heathen  rites,  61 ;  struggle 
with  idolatry,  61 ;  Assyrian  Captivity, 
61  ;  Babylonian  Captivity,  61  ;  revolt 
under  the  Maccabees,  63 ;  literature, 
63  ;  art,  63.  (See  Jews.) 

Heen-fung,  emp.  of  China,  616. 

Heeren,  628. 

Hefele,  628. 

Hegel,  545,  623,  629. 

Hegira,  225. 

Hei,  clan  of,  357. 

Heidelberg  founded,  276. 

Heine,  Heinrich,  628. 

Helen  of  Troy,  82, 

Helena,  empress,  271. 
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Heliogabalus,  Roman  emp.,  186. 

Hellas,  see  Greece. 

Helmholtz,  620,  621. 

Helvetian  Republic,  518. 

Helvetii,  163. 

Hengist,  215. 

Henry,  C.  S.,  623. 

Henry  of   burgundy,  count  of  Portugal, 

343- 

Henry,  k.  of  Castile,  III.,  342  ;  IV.,  342. 

Henry,  k.  of  France,  II.,  417;  III.,  420, 
421  ;  IV.,  422. 

Henry  of  Guise,  420,  421. 

Henry  the  Lion,  275,  277,  278. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  420,  421.  (See  Henry 
IV.  of  France.) 

Henry  the  Navigator,  son  of  John  I.  of 
Portugal,  344. 

Henry,  Patrick,  485. 

Henry  the  Pious,  duke  of  Liegnitz,  283. 

Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony,  269, 
275. 

Henry  Raspe,  281. 

Henry,  son  of  Frederick  II.,  elected  k.  of 
Rome,  280 ;  281. 

Henry,  duke  of  the  Saxons,  244. 

Henry  of  Transtamare,  322,  342. 

Henry,  cardinal  York,  470. 

Henry  I.,  the  Fowler,  k.  of  Germany,  260 ; 
II.,  emp.  of  H.R.E.,  263;  III.,  264;  IV., 
264  seq. ;  V.,  268,  275,  290 ;  VI.,  278 ; 
VII,  332,  336. 

Henry,  K.  of  England,  I.,  290,  291  ;  II., 
278,  291 ;  his  dominions,  292 ;  his  re- 
forms, 293;  his  death,  294;  III.,  298, 
299,  300;  IV.  (Bolingbroke),  324,  325 
seq,;  V.,  326;  VI.,  327,  328,  368,  369; 
VII,  369,  383;  VIII,  383,  402;  and 
Luther,  405  ;  divorce  question,  406 ;  ex- 
communicated, 406,  429. 

Heraclea,  battle  at,  140. 

Heracles,  81. 

Heraclitus,  91. 

Heraclius,  Greek  emp,  222,  226. 

Herat,  capture  of,  594. 

Hubert,  512. 

Herbart,  623. 

Herbert,  George,  448. 

Herbert,  Lord,  493. 

Herculaneum  destroyed,  181. 

Hercules,  133. 

Hercules  II,  duke  of  Ferrara,  386. 

Herder,  545. 

Hermann,  C.,  629. 

Hermanfrid,  k.  of  the  Thuringians,  214. 

Hermanric,  201. 

Herod  (the  Great),  k.  of  Judjea,  121,  171. 

Herodotus,  on  Persian  religion,  65. 

Herrera,  447. 

Herschel,  Sir  William,  493. 

Herschel,  Sir  John,  621. 

Hesiod,  81,  85,  91. 

Heyne,  629. 


Hezekiah,  k.  of  Judah,  46,  62. 

Hickok,  L.  P.,  623. 

Hicks  Pasha,  596. 

Hiero  II,  k.  of  Syracuse,  143;  alliance 
with  Hannibal,  147. 

Hieroglyphics  in  Egypt,  34. 

Hildebrand  (Pope  Gregory  VII.),  arch- 
deacon, 250,  265 ;  contest  with  Henry 
IV,  266,  271,  354. 

Hildimer,  219. 

Hildreth,  Richard,  627. 

Hincmar,  abp.  of  Rheims,  245. 

Hindustan,  conquest  of,  352. 

Hipparchus,  89. 

Hippias,  89,  93. 

Hippocrates,  447. 

Hippodrome,  the,  at  Constantinople,  218. 

Hiram,  k.  of  Tyre,  52,  60. 

Historical  criticism,  7. 

Historical  writing,  5. 

History,  definition  of,  i;  scope  of,  2; 
Hermann  Lotze  on,  2 ;  Goldwin  Smith 
on,  2  ;  philosophy,  of,  2  ;  freedom  of,  2 ; 
personal  influence  on  the  course  of,  3 , 
meaning  of,  4 ;  classification  in,  5 ;  old 
and  new  type  of,  6  ;  sources  of,  6 ;  credi- 
bility of,  7 ;  its  relation  to  geography,  7 ; 
its  relation  to  ethnology,  10,  n. 

History,  ancient,  15,  16;  division  of,  17; 
ethnographically  considered,  1 7 ;  geo- 
graphically, 17. 

History,  modern,  15,  16,  361. 

History,  oriental,  as  division  of  ancient 
history,  17;  sections  of,  17;  retrospect, 
69-72. 

Hittites,  41. 

Hobbes,  447. 

Hoche,  516,  518. 

Hodge,  Charles,  627. 

Hoe,  619. 

Hofer,  528. 

Hohenlmden,  victory  of,  520. 

Hogarth,  394. 

Holbein,  Hans,  394. 

Holland,  303 ;  war  with  England,  439 ; 
attack  of  Louis  XIV,  453 ;  conquest  of, 
by  France,  516;  Belgium  separated  from, 
557.  (See  Netherlands.) 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  626. 

Holstein,  347  (see  Schleswig-Holstein). 

Holy  Alliance,  549. 

Holy  Hermanadad,  370. 

Holy  League,  386. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  262.  (See  Germany.) 

Homer,  81,  85,  91,  113.          ' 

Homeric  age,  see  Greece. 

Honorius  III,  Pope,  280. 

Honorius,  Roman  emp.,  205,  206 ;  his 
death,  208. 

Hood,  Thomas,  625. 

Hooker,  Gen,  608,  609. 

Hooker,  Richard,  448. 

Hophra,  see  Apries  IL 
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Horace,  169. 

Horatius,  Roman  consul,  135. 

Horn,  Count,  415. 

Horsa,  215. 

Hortense,  517. 

Hosea,  62. 

Hoshea,  k.  of  Israel,  46. 

Hospitallers,  St.  John,  274. 

House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  443. 

House  of  Commons,  rise  of,  300.     (See 

Parliament.) 

Houston,  Gen.  Sam,  604. 
Howard,  John,  632. 
Howe,  Admiral,  488. 
Howe,  General,  488. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  295. 
Hubertsburg,  peace  of,  478. 
Hudson,  Henry,  442. 
Hugh,  Count    of   Provence,   245 ;    k.  of 

Italy,  262. 

Hugh,  Count  of  Vermandois,  272. 
Hugh  the  Great,  duke  of  the  French,  243. 
Hugh  Capet,  k.  of  France,  243,  247. 
Hugo,  Victor,  570,  629. 
Huguenots,  418  sey.,  456. 
Hull,  Capt.  Isaac,  541. 
Hull,  Gen.  William,  591. 
Humbert  II.,  320. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  545,  618. 
Humboldt,  William  von,  545,  629. 
Hume,  David,  492,  623. 
Hundred  Years'  War,  period  I.,  317-322  ; 

origin   of  the  war,  317;   early  events, 

318;  period   II.,  322-327;  period  III., 

327,  3?8- 

Hungarians,  incursions  of,  249. 

Hungary,  kingdom  founded,  223 ;  war 
against  Otto  the  Great,  261 ;  350;  457; 
557;  revolt  of,  567.  (See  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire.) 

Hung  Lew-tseuen,  616. 

Hung-wu,  356. 

Huns,  irruption  of  the,  196,  204 ;  geo- 
graphical position  of,  202 ;  characteris- 
tics of,  204,  209 ;  defeat  at  Chalons,  209 ; 
in  Italy,  210. 

Hunt,  Holman,  630. 

Hunt,  William,  630. 

Huntington  (the  painter),  630. 

Hunyady,  John,  350. 

Huskisson,  558. 

Huss,  John,  334. 

Hussite  war,  334. 

Hutten,  Ulrich  von,  392,  398. 

Huxley,  622. 

Hyacinthe,  Pere,  584. 

Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  459. 

Hyrcanus,  160. 

IAROSLAF  I.,  of  Russia,  349. 

Ibrahim  (son  of  Mehemet  Ali),  554,  560. 

Iglesias,  616. 

Ignatius,  bp.  of  Antioch,  190. 


Illyrian  pirates,  war  against,  145. 

Illyricum,  a  Roman  province,  151. 

Imperial  Chamber,  German,  372. 

India,  geography  of,  25,  26;  Aryan  inva- 
sion of,  26 ;  earlier  tribes.  26 ;  Vedic 
religion  in,  26 ;  invasion  of  Alexander, 
115,  302,  357;  new  route  to,  388;  the 
Mughal  Empire,  450 ;  British  sway  in, 
593  ;  mutiny  in,  593. 

Indians,  Algonquin,  442 ;  Huron,  442 ; 
Iroquois,  442,  445  ;  treatment  of,  in  New 
England,  446. 

Inez  de  Castro,  344. 

Ingham  (the  painter),  630. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  .572. 

Innocent  II.,  Pope,  291 ;  III.,  278,  279, 
295-297,  312  ;  IV.,  281 ;  VI.,  339 ;  VIII., 

378. 

Inquisition,  its  origin,  297  ;  in  Italy,  414. 

Institutions,  as  a  source  of  historical  evi- 
dence, 6. 

Insubrians,  145. 

Interim  of  Augsburg,  409. 

Inventions  in  the  I4th  and  1 5th  centuries, 
387  ;  in  the  igth  century,  619  seq. 

lonians,  78. 

Ionian  cities,  conquest  by  Persia,  66; 
revolt  from  Persia,  93. 

Ireland,  conversion  of,  216  ;  conquest  of, 
294,  434,  435  ;  relations  to  England,  599. 

Irenseus,  192. 

Irene,  empr.  of  Greek  empire,  222. 

Ireton,  458. 

Irmak,  381. 

Irving,  Edward,  626. 

Irving,  Washington,  626. 

Isaac,  55. 

Isaac  ].,  Eastern  emp.,  270. 

Isaac  II.,  Angelus,  Eastern  emp.,  279. 

Isabel,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  317. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  341,  370,  388. 

Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  564. 

Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  59. 

Ishmael,  56. 

Isaiah,  62,  63. 

Ismail  Pacha,  595. 

Israelites,  bondage  of  in  Egypt,  41.  (See 
Hebrews.) 

Issus,  battle  of,  114. 

Istria,  became  Slavonic,  223. 

Italy,  geography  and  ethnology,  123 ; 
compared  with  Greece,  125  ;  for  ancient 
history,  see  Rome;  Alaric  in,  205,  206; 
Radagaisus  in,  206;  Attila  in,  210;  Van- 
dals in,  211 ;  Odoacer  ruler  of,  211; 
Ostrogothic  kingdom  in,  Theodoric, 
211;  conquest  by  Justinian,  219;  Lom- 
bard kingdom  in,  220;  Pipin's  conquest 
in,  235  ;  Charlemagne's  conquest  of,  237 ; 
a  separate  kingdom,  Berengar  II.,  245 ; 
Otto  I.  in  Italy,  the  H.R.E.,  262;  Henry 
III.  in,  264 ;  contest  of  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  with  the  Lombard  cities,  276; 
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Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  275,  335  ;  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  after  Frederick  II.,  282  ; 
freedom  in  the  cities,  party  contests,  335  ; 
the  tyrants,  336  ;  condottieri,  337  ;.  hve 
states  in  (1450),  337;  literature  and  art 
in,  339;  trade  and  commerce  in,  340; 
invasion  of  Charles  VIII.,  383  ;  invasions 
of  Louis  XII.,  384  ;  Renaissance  in, 
393  ;  Reformation  and  counter-Refor- 
mation in,  412;  essays  at  political  re- 
form in  Tuscany,  495  ;  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories in,  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  517; 
the  Ligurian  Republic,  518;  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Marengo  in, 
520  ;  Napoleon  k.  of  Italy,  524  ;  Genoa 
annexed  to  France,  524  ;  how  disposed 
of  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  535  ;  liter- 
ature in  (1789-1815),  543;  absolutism 
in,  553;  revolts  in  (1831),  558;  Austro- 
Sardmian  war  (1848),  569;  war  of 
France  and  Sardinia  against  Austria 
(1859),  572  ;  annexation  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  Garibaldi,  574;  annexation  of 
Venice,  579  ;  Rome  made  the  capital, 
584.  (See  Venice,  Florence,  Piedmont, 
etc.) 

Iturbide,  551. 

Ivan,  czar  of  Russia,  I.,  349;  III.  (the 
Great),  349,  381  ;  IV.  (the  Terrible), 
381,  382;  V.,  470. 

lyemitsu,  449. 

lyeyasu,  449. 

JACKSON,  GEN.  A.,  541,  542,  601   seq.  ; 

presidency  of,  603. 
Jackson,  "  Stonewall,"  608. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Charles,  620. 
"Jack  Straw,"  324. 
Jacob,  56. 
Jacobi,  628. 
Jacobins,  503  ;  the  Jacobin  revolution,  509; 

Jacobin  chiefs,  512. 
acobs,  F.,  629. 


Jacquerie,  revolt  of  the,  320. 
James  I.,  the  conqueror,  k.  of 


of  Aragon,  320, 


341- 


James,  disciple  of  Christ,  171. 

James,  k.  of  England,  I.,  432  ;  his  foreign 
policy,  435  ;  II.,  439,  459,  460  ;  his  arbi- 
trary government,  461  ;  his  expulsion 
from  the  throne,  461. 

James,  k.  of  Scotland,  IV.,  386  ;  V.,  431  ; 
VI.  (I.  of  England),  432. 

James,  G.  P.  R.,  625. 

Jane  of  Montfort,  319. 

Jane  of  Penthievre,  319. 

Jansenism,  455. 

Janus,  133. 

Japan,  25  ;  religion  of,  25  ;  Japanese  race, 
25;  changes  in  government,  357;  civil 
war,  feudalism,  357,  449;  Christianity 
in,  449;  Mikado  regains  power,  617; 
relation  to  foreign  nations,  617. 


Jason,  82. 

Jassy,  treaty  of,  479. 

Jay,  John,  ^37  ;  his  treaty,  537. 

Jefferson,    Thomas,   pres.   of  the    U.  S., 

487,  536,  538  sea. 
Jehoshaphat,  k.  of  Judah,  61. 
Jehu,  k.  of  Israel,  61. 
Jemmappes,  battle  of,  507. 
Jena,  battle  of,  526. 
Jenner,  546. 
Jephtha,  58. 

Jeroboam,  k.  of  Israel,  I.,  60,  61 ;  II.,  61. 
Jeremiah,  50,  62. 

Jerome,  St.,  192. 
erome  of  Prague,  334. 

Jerusalem,  captured  by  Pompeius,  160; 
siege  of,  by  Titus,  180;  destruction  of, 
182 ;  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
227  ;  pilgrims  in,  271 ;  taken  by  storm 
by  the  Crusaders,  273. 

Jesuits,  order  founded,  413:  their  influ- 
ence, 414 ;  missions  in  China,  449,  494 ; 
abolished,  495  ;  restored,  495. 

Jevons,  623. 

Jews,  their  dispersion,  170;  Jewish  war, 
180;  revolt  of  Barcochebas,  182;  breach 
with  Mohammed,  225 ;  under  Edward 
I.,  316;  prejudice  against,  in  the  middle 
ages,  316. 

Jezebel,  61. 

Jimmu  Tenno,  Japanese  hero,  25. 

Jingu-Koga,  Japanese  princess,  25. 
can  I.,  II.,  338. 
Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 

37i- 

Jocaste,  81. 

John  II.,  k.  of  Aragon,  342. 
"ohn  of  Austria,  Don,  417. 

ohn  of  Austria,  567. 

ohn  Baliol,  315. 

ohn,  k.  of  Bohemia,  332,  333,  336. 

ohn  II.,  k.  of  Castile,  342. 

ohn  of  Damascus,  222,  223. 
John,  the  apostle,  171. 
John   the    Fearless,   duke  of   Burgundy, 

326. 

John  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  409. 
John  II.  (le  Bon),  k.  of  France,  320,  321. 
John  of  Gaunt,  323,  324. 
John  (Zimisces),  Greek  emp.,  I.,  270;  VII. 

352- 

John  (Visconti),  abp.  of  Milan,  338. 
John,  k.  of  Portugal,  I.,  344  ;  II.,  388  ;  VI., 

552. 

John  XII.,  pope,  262;  XXII.,  332. 
ohn,  k.  of   England,  204,  295  ;  his  tyr- 
anny, 296 ;  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  296  ; 
Magna  Charta,  296 ;  deposition,  297. 
Johnson,  Andrew,  pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  611. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  492. 
Johnston,  Gen.  A.  S.,  608. 
Johnston,  Gen.  J.  E.,  601. 
Johnston,  Sir  William,  482. 
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Jonathan,  eg. 

Jones,  Paul,  488. 

Jones,  Richard,  623. 

Jonson,  Ben,  448. 

Joram,  k.  of  Israel,  61. 

Joseph,  56. 

Joseph,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  I.,  466 ;  II.,  478, 495. 

Joseph  Emanuel,  k.  of  Portugal,  495. 

Joshua,  58. 

Josiah,  k.  of  Judah,  62. 

Josephus,  Jewish  historian,  180. 

Jotham,  k.  of  Judah,  62. 

Jouffroy,  622. 
oule,  621. 
ourdan,  510,  531. 
ovian,  Roman  emp.,  196. 
uarez,  614. 

udaea,  entered  by  Pompeius,  160. 
udas  Iscariot,  171 
udges,  era  of  the,  57,  58. 
Jugurtha,  154,  155. 
Jugurthine  war,  154. 
Julia  (daughter  of  Augustus),  176. 
Julian,  Roman  emp.,  194. 
Julius  II.,  Pope,  372,  384. 
Juno,  132. 
Jupiter,  126,  132. 
Justin.  Greek  emp.,  I.,  persecution  of  the 

Arians,  212;  II.,  221. 

Justinian,  Grecian  emp.,  I.,  193,  218;  war 
with  Persia  under,  219 ;  his  conquests 
in  Africa,  219;  his  death,  220;  II.,  222. 
Jutes,  215. 

KALB,  Baron  de,  488. 

Kameel,  281. 

Kane,  618. 

Kansas,  troubles  in,  605. 

Kant,  545. 

Karl  the  Great,  see  Charlemagne. 

Kaulbach,  Von,  630. 

Keats,  544. 

Keble,  John,  625. 

Kensett,  630. 

Kent,  James,  627. 

Kentucky,  538. 

Kepler,  446. 

Khadija,  224. 

Khartoum,  596,  597. 

Khyber  Pass,  battle  of,  560. 

King  George's  war,  481. 

King  William's  war,  480. 

Kingsley,  Charles,  625. 

Kirchhoff,  621. 

Kleber,  518. 

Klopstock,  491. 

Knights  Templar,  274;  their  suppression, 

314,  3*7- 

Knox,  John,  431. 
Knut,  see  Canute. 
Komaroff,  595. 
Koran,  the,  226. 
Koreishites,  224,  225. 


Korner,  545. 

Kosova,  first  battle  of,  351 ;  second,  353. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  558,  567. 

Kraft,  Adam,  393. 

Krasnovodsk,  595. 

Kublai  Khan,  356. 

Kunersdorf,  battle  of,  477. 

Kutab-ud-din,  358. 

Kutusoff,  530. 

LABIENUS,  T.,  164. 

La  Bruyere,  490. 

Lachmann,  629. 

La  Chine,  massacre  of,  481. 

Ladislaus  I.,  k.  of  Hungary,  350. 

Ladislaus  Posthumus,  351. 

La  Fayette,  in  America,  487;  commander 
of  the  National  Guard,  501 ;  protects 
Louis  XVI.  at  Versailles,  502  ;  at  the 
Fete  of  the  Federation,  503,  506 ;  a 
prisoner  of  the  Austrians,  507  ;  requires 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  534 ;  his 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  556. 

La  Fontaine,  490. 

Lagrange,  621. 

La  Haye  Sainte,  533. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  463. 

Laius,  8 1. 

Lamarck,  546. 

Lamartine,  565,  629. 

Lamb,  Charles,  544. 

Lambert  Simnel,  370. 

Lamoriciere,  570. 

Lancaster,  the  House  of,  in  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  368. 

Lander,  John,  618;  Richard,  618. 

Landor,  W.  S.,  544. 

Landseer,  630. 

Lanfranc,  269. 

Lanfrey,  629. 

Langland,  William,  325. 

Lange,  623. 

Langton,  Stephen,  296. 

Language,  evidence  from,  10;  divisions 
of,  10. 

Laou-tsze,  22. 

Laplace,  621. 

Lardner,  493. 

La  Renaudie,  419. 

La  Salle,  480. 

Lasalle,  Ferdinand,  589. 

Lassen,  629. 

Latimer,  407. 

Latin  Empire  in  the  East,  279. 

Latins,  125;  conquest  of  the,  138;  Latin 
franchise,  142,  352. 

La  Tremoille,  384. 

Laud,  abp.  William,  436. 

La  Vendee,  war  of,  509. 

Lavoisier,  493,  546. 

Law's  bank,  467. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  637. 

Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  545. 
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Lawrence,  W.  B.,  627. 

Layard,  586. 

League  of  the  Public  Weal,  365,  366. 

Lecky,  624. 

Ledru-Rollin,  570. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.,  608  seq.,  612. 

Leibnitz,  491. 

Leicester,  earl  of,  see  Dudley,  Robert. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  531. 

Leipsic,  disputation  at,  398. 

Legnano,  battle  of,  277. 

Leo  I.  (the  Great),  bp.  of  Rome,  210,  211, 

216;    VIII.,   262;  X.,   Pope,   386,   398 

seq. ;  XIII. ,  592. 
Leo  III.,  the  Isaurian,  222,  237. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  394. 
Lenau,  628. 

Leonidas,  k.  of  Sparta,  95. 
Leopold,  margrave  of  Austria,  275. 
Leopold  I.,  k.  of  the  Belgians,  557,  614. 
Leopold,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  457 ;  II.,  495,  505. 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  420. 
Lepidus,  M.  ./Emilius  (triumvir),  governor 

of    Transalpine    Gaul,    167;    ruler    of 

Africa,  167. 
Leslie,  623,  630. 
Lessing,  491,  628,  630. 
Leucopetra,  battle  of,  151. 
Leuthen,  battle  of,  477. 
Leverrier,  621. 
Lewes,  battle  of,  300. 
Lewes,  Mrs.  (George  Eliot),  625. 
Lexington,  battle  of,  486. 
Licinian  laws,  137. 
Lieber,  Francis,  627. 
Liebig,  622. 

Liegnitz,  battle  of,  477. 
Ligny,  battle  of,  533. 
Ligurian  republic,  518. 
Ligurians,  124. 
Limoges,  sack  of,  323. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  pres.  of  the  U.S.,  606 

seq. ;  murder  of,  610. 
Linnaeus,  493. 
Lipsius,  628. 
List,  623. 
Lithuanians,  347. 
Liutprand,  221. 
Livingstone,  618. 
Livy,  169. 

Llywelyn,  pr.  of  Wales,  315. 
Lobkowitz,  457. 
Lockyer,  621. 
Lollards,  324,  325. 
Lombard  League,  277. 
Lombards,   201,   202,   213 ;   in  Italy,  220 

seq. ;  their  kingdom  subverted  by  Char- 
lemagne, 236. 
London  Company,  442. 
London,  great  plague  in,  459;  great  fire 

in,  459. 

Longfellow,  626. 
Longjumeau,  peace  of,  420. 


Lope  de  Vega,  447. 

Lovat,  Lord,  469. 

Lorraine,  Claude,  394. 

Lothar,  emp.,  241,  242. 

Lothar,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  268.  ' 

Lothar,  son  of  Hugh  of  Provence,  k.  of 
Italy,  262. 

Lotze,  Hermann,  623. 

Louis  IV.  (d'Outre  Mer),  k.  of  France, 
243,  261;  V.,  243;  VI.  (the  Fat),  290, 
294;  VII.,  276,  291,  294;  VIII.,  297, 
300;  IX.,  284,  297,  298;  X.,  315;  XL, 
his  character,  364 ;  strife  with  the  no- 
bles, 365 ;  contests  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  365,  366;  last  days,  367;  XII., 
368,  384 ;  first,  second,  and  third  Ital- 
ian war  of,  384  ;  XIII.,  427  ;  XIV.,  452  ; 
wars,  453  seq. ;  aggressions  of,  457,  463, 
465;  last  days,  466;  XV.,  467;  XVI., 
499  seq. ;  his  flight,  503  ;  the  Assembly, 
504,  506 ;  his  imprisonment,  506 ;  trial 
and  execution,  507 ;  XVIII.,  532,  533, 
550. 

Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  assassination  of, 
326. 

Louis,  the  German,  k.  of  the  East  Franks, 
241. 

Louis  the  Child,  242,  244. 

Louis,  k.  of  Hungary,  348,  350. 

Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  560,  561 ; 
coup  d'etat  of,  570  ;  as  emp.,  see  Napo- 
leon III. 

Louis  Napoleon  (son  of  Napoleon  HI.), 
death,  590.  • 

Louis  Philippe,  554;  made  king,  556;  his 
policy  in  the  East,  560;  causes  of  his 
unpopularity,  563 ;  his  fall,  564. 

Louis  I.,  the  Pious,  emp.,  241. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  332,  333. 

Louis  I.,  k.  of  Bavaria,  550. 

Louis,  prince  of  Conde,  419  seq. 

Louisburg,  capture  of,  481. 

Louisiana,  480;  purchase  of,  539;  ad- 
mitted as  a  State,  613. 

Louvois,  453. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  626. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  413. 

Lucanians,  156. 

Luceres,  127. 

Luckner,  506. 

Lucretius,  169. 

Lucullus,  L.,  1 60. 

Ludovico  il  Moro,  374,  383. 

Lundy's  Lane,  battle  of,  542. 

LuneVille,  peace  of,  520. 

Lusitania,  conquered  by  Suevi,  207. 

Lusitanians,  145,  152. 

Luther,  Martin,  397;  relations  with  Leo 
X.,  398;  Diet  of  Worms,  399;  at  the 
Wartburg,  400 ;  conference  of  Marburg, 
402  ;  Henry  VIII.  and,  405  ;  his  death, 
408. 

Liitzen,  battle  of,  531. 
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Luxemburg,  453. 
Lycurgus,  86,  89. 
Lydia,  as  one  of  three  principal  powers, 

48  ;  annexed  to  Persia,  60. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  621. 
Lyons,  capture  of,  510. 
Lysander,  105 ;  his  death,  109. 

MACAULAY,  T.  B.,  624. 

Maccabees,  120;  Judas  Maccabaeus,  121. 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  519. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  470. 

Macdonough,  Commodore,  542. 

Macedonia,  successors   of   Alexander  in, 

116;  Roman  province,  151. 
Macedonians,  in. 
Macedonian  era,  iii-n6. 
Macedonian  Empire  divided,  116,  117. 
Machiavelli,  446. 
Macintosh,  620. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  632. 
MacMahon,  Marshal,  581,  589. 
Macquarie,  598. 
Macrinus,  Roman  emp.,  186. 
Madison,  James,  pres.  of  the  U.S.,  538, 

541. 

Madrid,  peace  of,  400. 
Maecenas,  169. 
Magenta,  battle  of,  573. 
Magi,  65. 
Magna  Charta,  296 ;  altered  under  Henry 

III.,  300. 
Magnentius,  194. 
Magnesia,  battle  at,  149. 
Magnus  I.,  k.  of  Sweden,  346 ;  II.  (Smek), 

346. 
Magnus   III.,   k.   of    Norway,   346 ;  VI., 

™346' 
Magyars,  223. 

Mahmoud  II.,  554. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazim,  358. 

Maine  settled,  444 ;  admitted  as  a  State, 

613. 

Maine  de  Biran,  543. 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  456. 
Majorian,  Roman  emp.,  211. 
Malakoff,  572. 
Malek  Shah,  231,  270. 
Malesherbes,  executed,  511. 
Malplaquet,  battle  of,  466. 
Malta,  island  of,  given  to  the  Hospitallers, 

274;    its    capture    by    Napoleon,   518; 

held  by  the  English,  521,  522. 
Malthus,  623. 

Malvern  Hill,  battle  of,  608. 
Mamertines,  143. 
Man,  his  origin,  see  Monogenism ;  races 

of,   9;    Huxley  on,  9;   A.   von    Hum- 

boldt  on,  9;  antiquity  of,  14. 
Manchu  conquest,  449. 
Manasseh,  tribe  of,  58. 
Manasseh,  k.  of  J  udah,  50,  62. 
Mandeville,  Sir  John,  302. 


Manetho,  Ti8. 

Manfred,  282,  335. 

Manin,  Daniele,  569. 

Manitoba,  598. 

Manlius,  Marcus,  136. 

Manlius,  Titus,  138. 

Mantes,  burning  of,  289. 

Marat,  507,  509  seq. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  93. 

Marburg,  conference  at,  402. 

Marcellus,  M.  Claudius,  148. 

Marchfield,  battle  of,  332. 

Marcomanni,  181,  183. 

Mardonius,  93. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  520. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  regent  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 415. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Parma,  558. 

Maria  Theresa,  empress,  47^,  476. 

Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  452. 

Mariana,  447. 

Marie  Antoinette,  499  seq, ;  execution, 
511. 

Marignano,  battle  of,  400. 

Marius,  C.,  155,  157;  defeat  of  the  Mari. 
ans,  158. 

Markham,  618. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  464;  his  charactei, 
his  military  career,  465  seq. ;  deprived 
of  his  offices,  466. 

Marmont,  556. 

Marryat,  626. 

Mars,  132. 

Marsh,  George  P.,  627. 

Marsh,  James,  623. 

Marshall,  John,  538. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  438. 

Martel,  Charles,  215,  229,  234. 

Martignac,  555. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  355. 

Martin,  Henri,  629. 

Martineau,  Harriet,  623,  624. 

Martyr,  Justin,  191. 

Marx,  Karl,  589. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  372. 

Mary  ("Bloody  Mary"),  q.  of  England, 

43°- 

Mary  (wife  of  William  III.),  q.  of  'Eng- 
land, 461. 

Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  367. 

Mary  of  Medici,  427. 

Mary,  q.  of  Scots,  420, 432 ;  her  execution 

432- 

Maryland  founded,  445. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  391. 

Masinissa,  k.  of  Numidia,  148,  150. 

Mason,  J.  M.,  607. 

Mason,  Capt.  John,  444. 

Massachusetts,  settlement  of,  443. 

Massena,  victory  of,  at  Zurich,  519;  con- 
flict with  Wellington,  529. 

Massillon,  490. 

Matilda,  countess  of  Tuscany,  267. 
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Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England, 

290. 
Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  V.  of  Germany, 

290. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  k.  of  Hungary,  371, 

379- 

Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  409,  410. 
Maurice,  Frederick  Denison,  626. 
Maximilian    I.,    of    Austria,    367 ;    emp. 

H.R.E.,  372,383,38^,398;  11,423. 
Maximilian    of    Bavaria    (in    the    thirty 

years'  war),  566. 
Maximilian,  k.  of  Mexico,  614. 
Maximin,  Roman  emp.,  187. 
Maximus,  Roman  emp.,  205. 
Maxwell,  J.  Clerk,  621. 
May,  624. 

Mayenne,  duke  of,  422. 
Mazarin,  452,  456. 
Mazzini,  558,  584. 
McCosh,  James,  622. 
McClellan,  Gen.  G.  B.,  607,  608. 
McClintock,  618. 
McCulloch,  J.  R.,  623. 
McDowell,  Gen.  I.,  608. 
McEntee,  630. 
Meade,  Gen.  G.  G.,  609. 
Mecca,  224,  225. 
Medea,  82. 
Media,  revolt  under  Phraortes,  47,  66;  as 

one  of  three  principal  powers,  48.    (See 

Persia.) 
Medici,   family   of,   358 ;    John   de,  339 ; 

Cosmo  I.,  339 ;  Peter  I.,  375 ;  Julian  de, 

375  ;  Lorenzo  de,  375,  376. 
Megacles,  89. 

Mehemet  Ali,  553,  554,  560,  561. 
Meissonier,  630. 
Melanchthon,  Philip,  398,  402. 
Melas,  Austrian  general,  520. 
Melicertes,  80. 
Memmius,  C.,  1-55. 
Menahem,  k.  of  Israel,  62. 
Mencius,  22. 
Mendelssohn,  631. 
Menelaus,  82. 
Mercury,  133. 
Merr>ale,  Charles,  624. 
Merovingians,  214. 
Merv,  seized  by  the  Russians,  595. 
Mesopotamia,  Roman  province,  182. 
Messalina  (wife  of  Claudius),  177. 
Messenia,  conquered  by  Sparta,  87;   re- 
vival of  its  power,  1 10. 
Metastasio,  491. 
Metellus,  L.  Cscilius,  144. 
Metellus  (Numanticus),  Q.  Cscilius,  154, 

'55- 

Methodius,  223. 
Metceci,  86. 

Metternich,  549,  554,  566. 
Metz,  429 ;    surrender  of  (by   Bazaine), 

582. 


Meyer,  621,  628. 

Meyerbeer,  631. 

Mexico,  conquest  of,  by  Cortes,  390;  in- 
dependence of,  551 ;  war  with  the  U.S.. 
604 ;  French  invasion  of,  613 ;  internal 
improvements,  614. 

Michael  Angelo,  393,  394. 

Michael  Romanoff,  czar  of  Russia,  382, 
470. 

Michelet,  629. 

Middle  Ages,  character  of,  198 ;  distribu- 
tion of  tribes  at  the  close  of  5th  century, 
213;  the  Church  in  the,  216;  state  of 
learning  (375-751  A.D.),  217;  state  of 
learning  in  the  loth  century,  245;  the 
papacy  in  the  gih  and  loth  centuries, 
245;  culture  in  the  nth  century,  269; 
life  in  the  castle,  285  ;  poverty  and  dis- 
ease, 286 ;  rise  of  the  cities,  301 ;  origin 
of  municipal  freedom,  301 ;  cities  and 
suzerains,  301 ;  municipal  government, 
302 ;  travellers  and  trade,  302 ;  new  in- 
dustries, 303 ;  guilds,  304  ;  monasticism, 
304 ;  the  mendicant  orders,  305  ;  rise  of 
the  universities,  305 ;  scholastic  theol- 
ogy, 306;  the  leading  schoolmen,  306; 
the  vernacular  literatures,  306;  the 
troubadours,  306 ;  the  Norman,  German, 
English,  and  Spanish  writers,  307; 
painting,  307 ;  sculpture,  308 ;  architec- 
ture, 308;  changes  in,  353;  clergy  and 
laity,  353.  (See  names  of  places  and 
persons,  and  particular  events.) 

Miecislas  L,  leader  of  the  Poles,  347. 

Miesko,  264. 

Miguel,  Don,  552. 

Mignet,  555. 

Mikado,  25  ;  357  ;  triumph  of  the,  617. 

Milan,  374  ;  destroyed  by  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa,  278 ;  under  the  Visconti  and 
Sforza,  338;  under  Francesco  Sforza, 
374 ;  contest  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.  respecting,  400;  ceded  to  Sardinia, 

573- 

Mill,  James,  623. 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  623. 
Millais,  630. 
Millet,  630. 
Milman,  Dean,  624. 
Milo,  T.  Annius,  164. 
Miltiades,  94. 
Milton,  John,  438,  448. 
Mimnermus,  90. 
Minerva,  132. 

Ming  dynasty  in  China,  356,  449. 
Minos,  81. 
Mirabeau,  500,  503. 
Mississippi,  the  River,  440,  480. 
Missouri  compromise,  601. 
Mithra,  Persian  sun-god,  64. 
Mithridates  IV.,  k.  of  Pontus,  152. 
Mithridates  VI.,  k.  of  Pontus,  120,   156, 

157,  160. 
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Mithridatic  wars,  I.,  156;  II.,  160;  III., 
160. 

Mitscherlich,  622. 

Mittermaier,  629. 

Mcesia,  iSr,  187,  204. 

Moez,  231. 

Mohacs,  battle  of,  458. 

Mohammed,  224 ;  his  career,  224 ;  the 
flight  of  (Hegira),  225  ;  his  death,  226; 
character  of,  226 ;  the  Koran,  226  ;  Mo- 
hammedan conquests,  227  seq. 

Mohammed  II.  (Sultan),  353,  379. 

Mohammed  Ghori,  358. 

Mohammed  Togluk,  358. 

Mohammedan  states  and  conquests,  227- 
231 ;  in  India,  357. 

Mohl,  629. 

Mohler,  629. 

Mole,  Count,  565. 

Moliere,  490. 

Molo,  159. 

Moloch,  Phrenician  god,  53,  62. 

Mommsen,  628. 

Moncontour,  battle  of,  420. 

Mongolian  invasions,  283,  351 ;  the  Mon- 
gols, 349- 

Monk,  458. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  488. 

Monmouth's  rebellion,  460. 

Monogenism,  9,  1 1 ;  since  Darwin,  9,  1 1 ; 
Tylor  on,  10;  Max  Miiller  on,  n  ;  W. 
D.  Whitney  on,  n. 

Monroe,  James,  pres.  of  the  U.S.,  601 ; 
Monroe  Doctrine,  602 ;  parties  after, 
602. 

Montaigne,  447. 

Montassem,  230. 

Montcalm,  482. 

Montecuculi,  457. 

Montesquieu,  491. 

Montezuma,  390. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,  the  elder,  297 ;  Earl 
of  Leicester,  300. 

Montgomery,  Gen.  R.,  487. 

Monti,  543. 

Montijo,  Eugenie,  571. 

Moore,  T.,  544. 

Moors,  origin  of  their  race,  228 ;  origin 
of  their  name,  231 ;  conquer  Spain,  231  ; 
great  defeat  of,  282,  341 ;  conquest  of 
Grenada,  370,  371. 

More,  Thomas,  392,  407. 

Moreau,  519,  520,  523. 

Morgarten,  battle  of,  335. 

Mormons,  612. 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  619,  630. 

Mortimer,  Roger,  317,  325  ;  John,  328. 

Morton,  W.  T.  G.,  620. 

Moses,  56,  57. 

Moslems,  conquer  Africa  and  Spain,  231 ; 
their  government,  231  ;  theology,  law, 
literature,  232 ;  commerce  and  the  arts, 
232.  (See  Mohammed.) 


Motley,  John  Lothrop,  627. 

Mountain,  party  of  the,  504. 

Mowbray,  Thomas,  324. 

Mozart,  546. 

Muawwiyah,  228. 

Mughal  Empire,  450 ;  effect  of  its  fall,  593. 

Miihlberg,  battle  of,  409. 

Miihldorf,  battle  of,  332. 

Muller,  K.  O.,  629. 

Miiller,  J.,  628. 

Mummius,  L.,  151. 

Munda,  battle  of,  165. 

Miinzer,  Thomas,  401. 

Murad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  35 1 ;  II., 

252. 

Murat,  k.  of  Naples,  528. 
Murchison,  Sir  R.,  621. 
Murray,  Lindley,  544. 
Murray,  Earl  of,  regent,  432. 
Mus,  P.  Decius,  138,  139. 
Musa,  Arab  governor,  228. 
Musset,  Alfred  de,  629. 
Mycale,  battle  of,  96. 
Mylz,  battle  at,  144. 
Myron,  101. 
Myronides,  97. 
Mythology,  12. 

NABONETUS,  k.  of  Babylon,  49. 

Nabopolassar,  k.  of  Babylon,  48,  60. 

Najara,  battle  of,  342. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  422  ;  its  revocation,  456. 

Napoleon  I.,  510;  in  Italy,  516;  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  518;  reverses  in  Italy, 
518;  consulate,  519;  reforms  of,  521; 
the  empire,  523;  power  of,  527;  ele- 
ments of  weakness  in  his  empire,  527 ; 
his  divorce  and  second  marriage,  529 ; 
reaction  against,  529;  fall  of,  531;  re- 
turn from  Elba,  533 ;  battle  of  Water- 
loo, 533;  abdication  of,  534;  character, 
534>  55°!  entombment  of,  in  Paris,  561. 

Napoleon  III.,  emp.  of  the  French,  570; 
the  Crimean  war,  571 ;  war  with  Aus- 
tria, 572;  baffled  by  Prussia,  580;  Fran- 
co-Prussian war,  580  seq.,  591.  (See 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.) 

Napoleon,  Jerome,  590. 

Napier,  J.,  493. 

Napier,  Sir  W.  F.  P.,  624. 

Naples  (see  Sicily),  the  dominion  of 
Charles  of  Anjou,  282,  335  ;  conquered 
by  Charles  VIII.,  383 ;  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  II.:  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
384 ;  acquired  by  Austria,  466 ;  ceded 
to  Spain,  467  ;  the  Parthenopsean  repub- 
lic, 519;  Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of, 
525  ;  the  Bourbons  restored,  535  ;  rebel- 
lion of  soldiers,  Ferdinand  IV.,  553; 
insurrection  in,  568;  under  Ferdinand 
II.  (Bomba),  569;  conquered  by  Gari- 
baldi, and  annexed  to  Italy,  574. 

Narses,  220,  221. 
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Naseby,  battle  of,  438. 

Nashville,  battle  of,  609. 

Nasmyth,  619. 

Nations,  constitution  of,  2  ;  earliest  group 

°f>  I7>  33  >  growing  unity  0^633. 
Narvaez,  P.  de,  441. 
Narvaez,  Gen.,  Duke  of  Valencia,  564. 
Navarino,  battle  of,  554. 
Navarre,  under  Sancho   the   Great,  282; 

320 ;  united  with  Aragon  and  Castile, 

34i- 

Navigation  Act,  440. 
Neander,  628. 
Nearchus,  115. 

Nebraska,  a  territory,  605  ;   a  state,  613. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  k.  of  Babylon,  42,  48, 

49,  62. 

Nccho,  k.  of  Egypt,  48,  62. 
Necker,  500,  501. 
Nehemiah,  62. 
Neku  II.,  see  Necho. 
Nelson,  524,  525. 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  169. 
Neptune,  see  Poseidon. 
Nero,  L.  Domitius,  emp.  of  Rome,  177; 

persecutes    the    Christians,    178;     his 

death,  179. 

Nerva,  Roman  emp.,  181. 
Nestorius,  217. 
Netherlands,  under  Burgundian  rule,  364; 

under  Charles  V.,  399 ;   revolt  of   the, 

415;    Alva's    rule,    416;    the    Utrecht 

Union,  416;  attack  of  Louis  XIV.,  453. 

(See  Holland,  Belgium.) 
Neustria,  214. 
New  England,  settlement  of,  443 ;  during 

the  civil  war  in  England,  445  ;  in  the 

war  of  1812-15,  542. 
Newfoundland,  441 ;  598. 
New  Hampshire  settled,  444. 
New  Jersey,  settlement  of,  480. 
Newman,  John  Henry,  625. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  440,  492;  H.  A.,  621. 
New  York,  contest  of  English  and  Dutch 

in,  445. 
New  Zealand,  599. 

N?y>  533.  534- 

Nicaea,  council  of,  192. 

Nicaea,  Greek  empire  of,  279. 

Nicephorus  L,  Greek  emp.,  230. 

Nicephorus,  Phocas,  Greek  emp.,  270. 

Nicholas  I.,  pope,  246. 

Nicholas  I.,  czar  of  Russia,  554. 

Nicholas  V.,  pope,  337,  339. 

Nicias,  102-104. 

Nicole,  455. 

Nicopolis,  battle  of,  351. 

Niebuhr,  628. 

Niepce,  621. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  631. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  518. 

Nimrod,  44. 

Nimwegen,  treaty  of,  453. 


Nineveh,  capital  of  Assyria,  45. 

Nineteenth  century,  geographical  discov- 
eries in,  618 ;  four  inventions,  619 ;  other 
inventions,  619  scq. ;  biology,  622 ;  arch- 
eology, 622 ;  political  economy,  623 ; 
architecture,  630;  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, 630;  music,  631;  social  science, 
631 ;  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of 
war,  hospitals,  631  ;  public  education, 
632  ;  microscope,  620  ;  instruments  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  620 ;  spectro- 
scope, photography,  620 ;  conservation 
of  energy,  621 ;  geology  and  paleontol- 
ogy, 621  ;  astronomy,  621  ;  progress  in 
chemistry,  621 ;  sanitary  science,  631 ; 
public  education,  632 ;  reform  of  crim- 
inal law,  632  ;  prison-discipline  reform, 
632  ;  unity  amid  diversity,  633  seq. ;  in- 
dustrial exhibitions,  634 ;  economical 
enlightenment,  634 ;  community  in  sci- 
ence and  letters,  634  ;  widened  political 
system,  634 ;  international  philanthropy, 
634 ;  Christian  missions,  635  ;  result  of 
missions,  636. 

Ninus,  45. 

Nitzsch,  628. 

Noailles,  Vicomte  de,  501. 

Nola,  battle  of,  148. 

Nordlingen,  battle  of,  428. 

Noricum,  212. 

Noureddin,  276. 

Normans,  conquest  of  England,  250 ; 
effect  of  the  conquest,  251  ;  their  spirit 
and  influence,  251;  government,  252; 
mingling  of  blood  and  language,  252; 
their  buildings,  253  ;  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
253;  their  traits,  254,  255  seq. ;  Nor- 
man writers,  307. 

North  German  confederation,  579. 

North,  Lord,  489. 

Northern  war, ,470  seq. 

Northmen,  invasions  of,  246  seq. ;  in  Eng- 
land and  Italy,  249,  349. 

Norton,  Andrews,  628. 

Norway,  conversion  of,  345  ;  early  history, 
345,  346 ;  after  the  union  of  Calmar, 
347 ;  war  with  Sweden,  518 ;  union  with 
Sweden,  535. 

Novara,  battles  of,  384,  569. 

Nova  Scotia,  441. 

Novi,  French  defeated  at,  519. 

Numantian  war,  152. 

Numerianus,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Nuremberg,  peace  of,  402,  408. 

Nystadt,  peace  of,  472. 

GATES,  TITUS,  460. 

Ocho,  k.  of  Persia,  54. 

O'Connell,  558,  599. 

Octavia  (wife  of  Nero),  177. 

Octavianus,  C.  Julius  Caesar,  defeats  J. 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  167 ;  receives  the 
West,  167;  war  with  M.  Antonius, 
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167 ;  receives  the  name  of  Augustus, 
167.  (See  Augustus.) 

Odense,  diet  of,  404. 

Odin,  see  Woden. 

Odoacer,  ruler  of  Italy,  196;  overthrown 
by  Theodoric,  211,  212. 

Odysseus,  82. 

CEdipus,  Si. 

Oersted,  619. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  480. 

Ohud,  battle  of,  225. 

Ojin,  Japanese  warrior,  25. 

Olaf  the  Thick,  k.  of  Norway,  240. 

Olaf,  k.  of  Norway  and  Denmark,  345. 

Olaf  Schooskonig,  k.  of  Sweden,  240. 

Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  325. 

Olivier  le  Daim,  365. 

Olympic  deities,  81. 

Olympus,  90. 

Omar,  227,  228. 

Ommiads,  224,  228,  229,  231. 

Orleans,  besieged  by  Attila,  209 ;  Maid 
of,  327. 

Orleans,  House  of,  struggle  with  Bur- 
gundy, 326 ;  on  the  throne  of  France, 
556;  its  princes  retire  from  the  army,  590. 

Orsini,  573. 

Origen,  191. 

Ormuzd,  Persian  god,  64,  65. 

Oscans,  125. 

Ostrolenka,  battle  of,  557. 

Ostrogoths,  see  East  Goths. 

Osman,  351. 

Osman  Digna,  596. 

Othman,  228. 

Otho,  Roman  emp.,  179,  180. 

Otis,  James,  485. 

Otranto,  battle  of,  374,  378. 

Otto  I.  (the  Great  X  emp.  of  the  H.  R.  E., 
245,  261 ;  and  the  palsgraves,  261 ;  his 
wars,  261 ;  in  Italy,  26.1 ;  II.,  263  ;  III., 
263 ;  IV.,  280,  297. 

Ottocar  II.,  k.  of  Bohemia,  332,  350. 

Ottoman  Empire,  state  of  (in  1875),  5^5- 
(See  Turks  and  Turkey.) 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  465. 

Oudinot,  569. 

Otiriqtie,  battle  of,  343. 

Overbeck,  630. 

Owen,  Richard,  622. 

Owen,  Robert,  588. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN  discovered,  389. 

Page,  630. 

Pakenham,  Gen.,  542. 

Palffiologus,  Michael,  279. 

Palestine,  120;  the  Maccabees,  120;  the 
Idumaean  princes,  120;  wrested  by  the 
Arabs  from  Greek  empire,  227.  (See  He- 
brews.) 

Paley,  William,  493. 

Palfrey,  John  G.,  627. 

Pallavicini,  447,  575. 


Palmerston,  Lord,  564,  594. 

Palmyra.  187. 

Panaetius,  151. 

Pandulph,  296. 

Paniput,  battle  of,  450. 

Pannonia,  212,  220,  223. 

Panormus,  battle  of,  144. 

Paoli,  511. 

Papacy,  the  Roman  See  in  early  ages, 
191;  Leo  the  Great,  216;  under  the 
Eastern  Empire,  217;  controversy  on 
image-worship,  223 ;  relation  to  Charle- 
magne, 236  seq. ;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  245;  relation  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  262  ;  Hildebrand,  265 
seq. ;  Concordat  of  Worms,  268 ;  rela- 
tion to  the  Crusades,  272,  309 ;  relation 
to  the  Guelfs,  276;  Alexander  III., 
277;  Innocent  III.,  278;  Gregory  IX., 
Frederick  II.,  281;  Boniface  VIII., 
Philip  IV.,  312 ;  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 354 ;  ''  the  Babylonian  captivity," 
314,  354;  period  of  the  Great  Schism, 
339,  354 ;  the  reforming  councils,  354 ; 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  377  ;  the  League 
of  Cambray,  Julius  II.,  384;  Leo  X. 
and  the  Reformation,  398 ;  Adrian  VI., 
Clement  VII.,  401  ;  breach  with  Henry 
VIII.,  406;  breach  with  Charles  V., 
Council  of  Trent,  409;  the  Catholic 
reaction,  Paul  IV.,  413;  Joseph  II.  and 
the,  496 ;  cessions  of  territory  to  France, 
517  ;  Roman  republic  proclaimed  by  the 
French,  519;  Pius  VII.,  a  prisoner  of 
the  French,  529 ;  his  controversies  with 
Napoleon,  533  ;  restoration  of  the  Papal 
States,  536;  Pius  IX.,  republic  in  Rome, 
569 ;  French  occupation  of  Rome,  569  ; 
annexing  of  Rome  to  Italy,  584 ;  Coun- 
cil of  the  Vatican,  584;  conflict  with 
Prussia,  591 ;  Leo  XIII.,  592.  (See 
Papal  Principality.) 

Papal  Principality,  founded,  235 ;  Inno- 
cent III.,  its  second  founder,  279 ;  ces- 
sions to  France  (1707),  517;  turned  into 
the  Roman  republic  (1798),  518;  an- 
nexed to  France  (1809),  528  ;  restored 
to  the  popes,  535 ;  republic  in  Rome, 
569;  Romagna  annexed  to  Sardinia, 
574;  Rome  incorporated  in  the  Italian 
kingdom,  584. 

Paracelsus,  447. 

Paris,  Matthew,  307. 

Paris,  seat  of  authority  under  Clovis,  213  ; 
capital  of  the  dukes  of  France,  243; 
siege  of  the  Northmen,  243 ;  insurrec- 
tion in,  320,  321 ;  siege  of,  in  1870,  582  ; 
surrender  of,  582 ;  communists,  583. 
(See  France.) 

Paris,  treaties  of,  478,  483,  532,  572. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  82. 

Park,  Mungo,  618. 

Parker,  Theodore,  628. 
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Parkman,  Francis,  627. 

Parliaments  in  England,  rise  of,  215,  252  ; 
under  Simon  de  Montfort,  300 ;  under 
Edward  I.,  316;  long  parliament,  437 ; 
the  Reform  Bill,  559. 

Parliaments  in  France,  299. 

Parmenides,  91. 

Parmenio,  115. 

Parnell,  600. 

Parrhasius,  102. 

Parry,  618. 

Parthenon,  98,  101. 

Parthenopaean  republic,  519. 

Parthia,  120;  war  with  Trajan,  183. 

Particularists,  in  Germany,  592.. 

Pascal,  Blaise,  455,  490. 

Paschal,  Pope,  II.,  268 ;  III.,  277. 

Paskievitch,  557. 

Patkul,  470. 

Patrick,  his  labors  in  Ireland,  216. 

Paul  the  apostle.  172. 

Paul  I.,  emp.  of  Russia,  519,  524. 

Paul  II.,  Pope,  378;  III.,  413;  IV.,  413, 
,  430' 


Paulding,  J.  K.,  627. 
Paulinus,  Suetonius, 


179. 


Paulus,  L.  jEmilius,  147 ;  the  Younger, 
149. 

Pausanius,  k.  of  Sparta,  96,  106. 

Peale,  630. 

Peasant  insurrection  in  England,  324 ;  in 
Germany,  401. 

Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  391. 

Pedro,  Dom,  emp.  of  Brazil,  553,  615; 
II.,  615. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert,  558,  560. 

Peirce,  Professor  B.,  621. 

Pelagius,  192. 

Pelopidas,  no. 

Peloponnesian  war,  102-106. 

Pennsylvania,  settlement  of,  480. 

Pepys,  diary  of,  459. 

Pequot  war,  446. 

Percy,  family  of,  325. 

Percy,  Harry  (Hotspur),  325. 

Perdiccas,  116. 

Pergamon,  founding  of,  120;  149;  152. 

Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  89. 

Pericles,  peace  of,  97 ;  age  of,  97 ;  speech 
of,  98  ;  his  death,  103. 

Perier,  Casimir,  556,  560. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  370. 

Perry,  Commodore  O.  H.,  541. 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C.,  617. 

Perseus,  k.  of  Macedonia,  149. 

Persia,  religion  of,  64 ;  geography,  64 ; 
religious  customs,  65  ;  early  history  of, 
66 ;  conquests  of  Cambyses  and  Darius, 
67, 68  ;  government,  68  ;  army  and  navy, 
69 ;  literature  and  art,  69 ;  wars  with 
Greece,  93,  96 ;  relations  with  Greece, 
109;  wars  with  Rome,  219;  with  Ara- 
bia, 227. 


Pertinax,  Roman  emp.,  186. 

Peru,  conquest  of,  390;  war  with  Chili, 
615. 

Petition  of  Right,  436. 

Peter  111.,  k.  of  Aragon,  and  I.  of  Sicily, 
282,  341 ;  IV.,  343. 

Peter  the  Cruel,  k.  of  Castile,  322,  342. 

Peter,  apostle  of  Christ,  171. 

Peter  Damiani,  b.  of  Ostia,  265. 

Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia,  470;  III., 
477- 

Peter  the  Hermit,  272. 

Peter  I ,  k.  of  Portugal,  344. 

Petion,  504. 

Petrarch,  339. 

Petronius  Maximus,  Roman  emp,  210. 

Phaedrus,  169. 

Pharisees,  120,  171. 

Pharnaces,  165. 

Pharsalus,  battle  of,  165. 

Phidias,  98,  101. 

Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  322 ; 
the  Good,  364,  365. 

Philip  of  Navarre,  320. 

Philip  II.  (Augustus),  k.  of  France,  278, 
294,  297  ;  III.,  309  ;  IV.,  312  ;  his  war 
with  Boniface  VIII.,  312  ^^.,332;  his 
sons,  315;  V.,  315;  VI.,  317. 

Philip,  k.  of  Macedonia,  in,  112;  III., 
alliance  with  Hannibal,  147;  148;  149. 

Philip,  Roman  emp.,  187. 

Philip  de  Commines,  366. 

Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  467. 

Philip,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  280. 

Philip  II.,  k.  of  Spain,  his  character,  414; 
tyranny,  415  ;  Aiva's  rule,  416;  Utrecht 
union,  416;  420;  the  Spanish  Armada, 
433 ;  V.,  464. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  408,  409. 

Philippides,  93. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  604. 

Philology,  comparative,  as  a  source  of 
history,  6. 

Philotas,  115. 

Phocas,  Greek  emp.,  222. 

Phocion,  119. 

Phoebidas,  no. 

Phoenicians,  51 ;  commerce  and  prosperity 
of,  51;  colonies,  51;  opulence,  51;  re- 
ligion and  letters,  53. 

Phoenicia,  physical  geography,  51 ;  histori- 
cal events,  53  ;  early  tribes,  54. 

Phraortes,  k.  of  Media,  66. 

Phrygia,  152. 

Physical  geography,  7,  8. 

Pichegru,  518. 

Pico  de  Mirandola,  392. 

Picts,  invasions  into  Britain,  215. 

Piedmont  (see  Italy,  Rome),  conquered  by 
Rome,  145;  under  the  Ostrogoths,  212; 
under  the  Lombards,  220  ;  under  Char- 
lemagne, 236 ;  anarchy  in,  244,  261 ; 
Berengar  (II.)  of  Ivrea,  conquered  by 
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Otto  I.,  262 ;  Lombard  League,  276 ; 
distinct  states  in,  335  seq.,  374;  under 
the  dukes  of  Savoy  who  became  kings 
of  Sardinia,  466 ;  Cisalpine  republic, 
517;  annexed  to  France,  522;  under 
Napoleon,  king  of  Italy,  524;  House 
of  Savoy  restored  in  Sardinia  (and 
Genoa),  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
ceded  to  Austria  (1815),  535;  revolts, 
abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  553  ; 
under  Charles  Albert,  558;  Austro-Sar- 
dinian  war  (1848),  569;  war  of  France 
and  Sardinia  against  Austria,  annexing 
of  Lombardy,  572,  573 ;  annexing  of 
Tuscany,  etc.,  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  574;  annexing  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  574;  of  Venice,  579; 
Rome,  the  capital,  584. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  pres.  of  the  U.  S.,  605. 

Pilgrims  in  Jerusalem,  271. 

Pilgrims,  their  settlements,  443. 

Pilnitz,  declaration  of,  505. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  171. 

Pinckney,  538. 

Pindar,  go,  113. 

Pindemonte,  543. 

Pinkie,  battle  of,  430. 

Pipin,  family  of,  214. 

Pipin  of  Heristal,  214. 

Pipin,  son  of  Louis  the  Pious,  241. 

Pipin  the  Short,  k.  of  the  Franks,  215, 
234 ;  in  Italy,  234  ;  his  death,  235. 

Pirates,  war  of  the  Romans  against,  159. 

Pisa,  council  of,  354. 

Pisistratids,  89. 

Pisistratus,  89. 

Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham,  482,  485. 

Pitt,  William  (the  Younger),  508,  521, 
592. 

Pittacus,  tyrant  of  Lesbos,  89. 

Pius  II.,  pope,  364,  374,  376;  V.,  432; 
VII.,  523,  528;  IX.,  568,  584. 

Placidia,  208. 

Plague  in  London,  Great,  459. 

Plataea,  battle  of,  96. 

Plato,  107. 

Plautus,  151. 

Pliny  (the  Elder),  184. 

Pliny  (the  Younger),  friend  of  Trajan, 
182,  184. 

Plutarch,  185. 

Plymouth,  Pilgrim  settlement  at,  443. 

Plymouth  Company,  442. 

Pocahontas,  443. 

Podiebrad,  k.  of  Bohemia,  370. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  626. 

Poitiers,  battles  of  (Charles  Martel),  227 ; 
320. 

Poland,  347  ;  the  Poles,  347  ;  constitution 
of,  347,  349;  condition  of  (1700),  471 ; 
partition  of,  479,  557. 

Polignac,  Prince,  555. 

Politian,  392. 


Politiques,  421. 

Pollock,  Gen.,  594. 

Polo,  Marco,  302,  356. 

Polybius,  121,  149,  151. 

Polycarp,  190. 

Polycletus,  101. 

Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  89. 

Polygnotus,  102. 

Polynices,  82. 

Pombal,  495. 

Pompeii  destroyed,  181. 

Pompeius,  Cneius  (Magnus),  121 ;  joins 
Sulla,  157;  war  with  Sertorius,  158; 
gladiatorial  war,  1 59 ;  war  with  the 
pirates,  159;  in  the  East,  160;  first 
triumvirate,  162  ;  Pompeius  and  Casar, 
164;  second  triumvirate,  164;  retires 
to  the  East,  164 ;  defeat  and  death  of, 
165. 

Poniatowski,  479. 

Pontiac,  conspiracy  of,  483. 

Pontius,  Samnite  general,  139. 

Pontus,  a  Roman  province,  160. 

Poor-law  in  England,  559. 

Pope,  A.,  54^. 

Pope,  Gen.,  608. 

Popes  in  the  i3th  century,  354 ;  in  the 
1 5th  century,  376-378.  (See  the  names 
severally,  and  Papacy.) 

Popham  Colony,  443. 

Popilius  Laenas,  C.,  149. 

Popish  Plot,  460. 

Poppaa  Sabina,  177. 

Port  Hudson,  capture  of,  609. 

Porto  Bello,  taking  of,  469. 

Port  Royal  captured,  481. 

Portugal,  historical  geography  of,  340 ; 
a  kingdom,  341 ;  voyages  and  discov- 
eries, 388 ;  essays  at  reform  in,  495  ; 
invasion  by  Napoleon,  528 ;  Wellington 
in,  528;  after  1815,  552. 

Porus,  Indian  prince,  115. 

Poseidon,  80. 

Postumius,  139. 

Pott,  629. 

Powers,  630. 

Powhatan,  443. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  355 ;  474. 

Prague,  peace  of,  579. 

Praxiteles,  102. 

Pre-historic  relics,  13. 

Pre-historic  times,  13;  division  of,  13. 

Prescott,  William  H.,  627. 

Presburg,  diet  of  (1687),  458;  diet  of,  476; 
peace  of  (1805),  525. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  439. 

Pride,  Col.,  439. 

Printing,  387. 

Prior,  631. 

Probus,  Roman  emperor,  187. 

Procopius,  223. 

Propertius,  169. 

Propylaea,  98. 
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Proudhon,  588. 

Provence,  212;  united  to  France,  367. 

Prusias,  k.  of  Bithynia,  149. 

Prussia,  347 ;  Western  part  annexed  to 
Poland,  372  ;  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of,  474 ;  growth  of  its  power,  474  seq. ; 
joins  Austria  in  war  against  France, 
506 ;  conquered  by  Napoleon,  525  ;  war 
of  liberation,  531 ;  Austro-Prussian  war, 
575  fff-i'  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  580 
sey. ;  war  with  Austria,  575,  578;  con- 
flict of  Prussia  and  the  Vatican,  591. 
(See  Brandenburg.) 

Psammeticus  1.,  k.  of  Egypt,  42,  48  ;  III., 
42. 

Ptolemies,  ks.  of  Egypt,  I.  (Lagi),  117; 
II.  (Philadelphus),  118;  III.  (Euer- 
getes),  118;  IV.  (Philopator),  118;  VI. 
(Philometor),  118. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  k.  of  Macedonia,  119. 

Public  Safety,  committee  of,  in  Paris,  509, 
512. 

Pufendorf,  446. 

Pulcheria,  sister  of  Theodosius  II.,  217. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  472. 

Punic  wars,  143-150. 

Puritans,  434  ;  in  New  England,  443. 

Pusey,  Dr.  E.,  625. 

Putnam,  Israel,  487. 

Pydna,  battle  of,  149. 

Pym,  John,  437. 

Pyrrhus,  war  with,  139;  events  of  the 
war,  140,  141. 

Pyrrhus,  k.  of  Epirus,  55. 

Pythagoras,  91. 

QUADI,  183. 
Quadra,  S98. 
Quadruple  Alliance,  561. 
Quakers,  494. 

Ouatre  Bras,  battle  of,  533. 
Quebec,  capture  of  by  Wolfe,  482. 
Queen  Anne's  war,  481. 
Quintus  Fabius,  145. 

RABELAIS,  448. 

Kachis,  221. 

Racine,  490. 

Raclagaisus,  206. 

Radetzky,  569. 

Raglan,  572. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  7,  435,  442. 

Rambouillet,  Madame  de,  448. 

Ramnes,  127. 

Ramses  II.  (the  Great),  k.  of  Egypt,  40, 

41. 

Ranke,  628. 
Raphael,  394. 
Ratisbon,  alliance  made  at,  401 ;  diet  of, 

408. 

Rauch,  545. 
Raumer,  628. 
Ravaillac,  422. 


Ravenna,  206;  212;  219,  220,  235. 

Raymond,  Count  of  Toulouse/273 ;  VI., 
297;  VII.,  298. 

Reade,  Charles,  625. 

Reformation,  era  of  the,  396 ;  beginning  of 
the,  397  ;  Luther,  398  ;  diet  of  Worms, 
399;  progress  and  reaction,  401  ;  peace 
of  Nuremburg,  402;  Swiss,  403;  in 
Denmark,  404;  in  Sweden,  404;  Eng- 
land, 405  ;  the  parties  in  Germany,  408 ; 
peace  of  Augsburg,  410;  Catholic  coun- 
ter-reformation, 411;  second  stage  of, 
in  England,  429. 

Regulus,  M.  Atilius,  144. 

Rehobqpm,  k.  of  Judah,  60. 

Reid,  492,  622. 

Religious  peace  (in  Germany,  1555),  410. 

Rembrandt,  394. 

Rubens,  394. 

Remigius,  abp.  of  Rheims,  213. 

Renan,  629. 

Renaissance,  387  seq. ;  revival  of  learn- 
ing, 391 ;  contest  of  the  new  and  old 
culture,  392  ;  art,  393  ;  architecture  and 
sculpture,  393 ;  painting  in  Italy,  394 ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  394 ;  in  Germany 
and  France,  394  ;  music,  395. 

Republican  party  (the  earlier),  536 ;  (the 
later),  695. 

Requesens,  416. 

Reuchlin,  John,  392. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  545. 

Rhine,  confederation  of  the,  525. 

Rhine,  league  of  the,  331. 

Rhodes,  war  with  Antiochus  III.,  149. 

Rhode  Island,  settled,  444. 

Rhcetia,  212. 

Ricardo,  623. 

Ricci,  Matteo,  449. 

Richard  I.  (Coeur-de-Lion),  k.  of  Eng- 
land. 278,  294,  295  ;  II.,  his  reign,  324 ; 
III.,  '368,  369. 

Richard  of  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  294. 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  368. 

Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  331. 

Richard  the  Good,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
248.  . 

Richardson,  492. 

Richelieu,  422,  427 ;  his  intervention  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  war,  428 ;  death,  452. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  545,  624. 

Kiego,  551,  552. 

Rienzi,  339. 

Riga,  siege  of,  471. 

Ripley,  George,  628. 

Ritter,  Carl,  618. 

Ritter,  H.,  623. 

Rizzio,  432. 

Robert,  count  of  Artois,  312;  II.,  317. 

Robert  le  Coq,  321. 

Robert,  count  of  Flanders,  273. 

Robert  Guiscard,  253,  267. 

Robert,  k.  of  Naples,  337. 
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Robert,  d.  of  Normandy,  272,  290. 

Robert  of  Sorbon,  298. 

Robert  the  Strong,  242,  247. 

Robert  the  Wise  (of  Anjou),  337. 

Roberts,  Miss,  625. 

Roberts,  Gen.,  594. 

Robespierre,  504  seq. ;  fall  of,  515. 

Robertson,  W.,  492. 

Robinson,  Edward,  627. 

Robinson,  John,  443. 

Rochambeau,  count,  489,  506. 

Rochefoucauld,  490. 

Roger  II.,  k.  of  the  two  Sicilies,  253. 

Rogers,  544. 

Roland  (the  Frank  hero),  236.       . 

Rolf,  see  Rollo. 

Rolfe,  443. 

Rollo,  247. 

Roman  law  in  the  provinces,  168;  among 
the  West  Goths  and  Franks,  217;  codi- 
fication of,  220. 

Romanus  IV.,  Greek  emp.,  270. 

Rome  (the  city),  178,  179;  sacked  by 
Alaric,  205 ;  pillaged  by  Vandals  and 
Moors,  211.  (See  Rome  (below),  Italy, 
Papacy,  Piedmont.) 

Rome,  place  of,  in  history,  124;  Greeks 
and  Romans,  125  ;  Roman  religion,  126 ; 
origin  of  the  Romans,  1 26 ;  under  the 
kings,  128;  character  of  the  legends, 
128;  legendary  tales,  128;  truth  in  the 
legends,  130;  patricians  and  plebeians, 
131 ;  early  constitution,  131 ;  magis- 
trates, 131;  religion,  132;  under  the 
patricians,  133;  rivalry  of  classes,  133; 
the  plebeian  assembly,  134;  law  of  Cas- 
sius,  134;  war  with  jfiquians  and  Vol- 
scians,  134;  decemvirs,  135;  political 
equality,  135;  war  with  the  Etruscans, 
136;  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  136;  Licin- 
ian  laws,  137;  influence  of  party  con- 
flicts, 137;  conquest  of  the  Latins  and 
Italians,  138, 139;  wars  with  the  Gauls, 
138;  first  Samnite  war,  138;  second 
Samnite  war,  139;  third  Samnite  war, 
139;  war  -with  Pyrrhus,  and  union  of 
Italy,  139;  events  of  the  war,  140;  citi- 
zenship, 141 ;  conquered  towns,  141  ; 
Latin  franchise,  142 ;  Roman  colonies, 
142 ;  the  Punic  wars,  to  the  conquest  of 
Carthage  and  of  the  Greek  states,  143- 
148;  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  144; 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  145  ;  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  146-148 ;  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, third  Punic  war,  the  destruction 
of  Corinth,  148-152;  the  provinces, 
151;  literature  and  philosophy,  151; 
state  of  morals,  151;  Numantian  war, 
152;  era  of  revolution  and  of  the  civil 
•wars,  153-167;  the  Gracchi,  153,  154; 
condition  of  Rome,  153;  Jugurthine 
war,  154;  Italian  war,  156;  war  with 
Mithridates,  156;  Marius  and  Sulla, 


157,  158;  war  with  Sertorius,  158;  Pom- 
peius  and  the  East,  158-160;  gladiato- 
rial war,  159;  war  with  the  pirates,  159  ; 
Catiline,  161;  Julius  Caesar,  162;  first 
triumvirate,  162;  conquest  of  Gaul,  163; 
civil  war  (of  Pompeius  and  Caesar),  164 ; 
second  triumvirate,  166;  the  imperial 
monarchy,  168-197;  reign  of  Augustus, 
168;  state  of  the  empire,  168;  literature, 
169;  poets,  169;  historians,  169;  law 
writers,  169;  other  authors,  169;  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  1 70-1 72  ;  Roman 
life,  1 72 ;  dress,  1 73 ;  order  of  occupa- 
tions, 1 73  ;  marriage  and  the  household, 
174;  slaves,  174;  magistrates,  174; 
emperors  of  the  Augustan  Iiouse,  176- 
180;  reign  of  terror,  177;  the  Flavians 
and  Antonines,  180-183;  the  Jewish 
war,  180;  state  of  morals,  183;  litera- 
ture, 184;  skepticism,  185;  superstition, 
185  ;  the  emperors  made  by  the  soldiers, 
185-187;  power  of  the  provinces,  186; 
absohite  monarchy,  188;  downfall  of 
heathenism,  189,  193 ;  division  of  the 
empire,  196;  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, 199. 

Romilly,  Samuel,  632. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  Roman  emp.,  211. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  128. 

Ronsard,  448. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  328,  368-370. 

Ross,  Sir  John,  618. 

Rosmini,  623. 

Rossbach,  battle  of,  477. 

Rossi,  569. 

Rothe,  628. 

Roumania,  586. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  491,  630. 

Roxana,  wife  of  Alexander  the  Great,  115. 

Royer-Collard,  543. 

Rubens,  394. 

Rudolph  of  Burgundy,  245. 

Rudolph  III.,  k.  of  Burgundy,  263. 

Rudolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  emp.  H.R.E., 

331- 

Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  267. 

Rufinus,  205. 

Rumford,  Count,  621. 

Rupert,  Count  Palatine,  334. 

Rurik,  349. 

Ruskin,  John,  625,  630. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  460. 

Russia,  attack  on  the  Greek  empire,  270 ; 
345  i  347  >  natural  features  of,  348 ;  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  Slaves,  349 ;  history  of 
Russia  in  the  middle  ages,  349;  in  the 
I5th  and  i6th  centuries,  381  seq.;  the 
Cossacks,  382 ;  Russian  serfdom,  382 ; 
society  in,  382 ;  growth  of  its  power,  470 
seq. ;  changes  under  Peter  the  Great, 
473;  Russian  campaign  of  Napoleon, 
530;  Crimean  war,  571;  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  586;  subsequent  situation 
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of,  587 ;   nihilism,  587 ;  and   Afghanis- 

tan,  594. 
Ruthven,  432. 
Rye-House  plot,  460. 
Ryswick,  peace  of,  463. 

SAADI,  232. 

Saarbriicken,  battle  of,  581. 

Saguntum,  Roman  alliance  with,  145. 

St.  Arnaud,  572. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  416,  420. 

St.  Bernard,  276,  291. 

St.  Bonaventura,  306. 

St.  Cloud,  ordinances  of,  555. 

St.  Cyran,  455. 

St.  Dominic,  the  order  of,  305. 

St.  Francis,  the  order  of,  305. 

St.  Germain,  edict  of,  419. 

St.  John,  viscount  Bolingbroke,  466. 

St.  Simon,  588. 

Sainte-Beuve,  629. 

Saisset,  Bernard,  313. 

Saladin,  231,  274,  276,  278. 

Salic  Law,  315. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  prime  minister  of  Eng- 
land, 597. 

Sallust,  169. 

Salvator  Rosa,  394. 

Samnite  wars,  first,  138;  second,  139; 
third,  139. 

Samnites,  156  ;  join  the  Marians,  158. 

Samson,  58. 

Samuel,  k.  of  Bulgaria,  270. 

Samuel  the  prophet,  58,  59. 

Sancho  III.,  the  Great,  k.  of  Navarre,  282, 

34°- 

Sancho  I.,  k.  of  Portugal,  344. 

Sand,  George,  550. 

Sand,  George,  authoress,  629. 

San  Salvador,  389. 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  586. 

Sappho,  90. 

Saracens,  incursions  of,  249.  (See  Arabs, 
Mohammedans.) 

Sardanapalus  I.,  see  Asshur-nasir-bal. 

Sardinia,  ceded  to  the  Romans  by  Car- 
thage, 145;  Roman  province,  151;  con- 
quest of,  by  Belisarius,  219;  ceded  to 
Savoy,  466 ;  dukes  of  Savoy,  kings  of 
Sardinia,  466;  Sardinian  kingdom  un- 
der Victor  Emmanuel  I.  and  Charles 
Albert,  553;  war  with  Austria,  572;  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom,  574.  (See 
Piedmont,  Italy.) 

Sargon,  k.  of  Assyria,  41,  44,  46,  62. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  446. 

Sasbach,  battle  of,  454. 

Saturninus,  155. 

Saul,  k.  of  the  Jews,  58,  59. 

Savenay,  battle  of,  510. 

Savigny,  629. 

Savojf,  obtains  Sicily,  exchanges  it  for  Sar- 
dinia, 466 ;  ceded  to  France  (1796),  517 ; 


regained  by  Sardinia  (1815),  535 ;  ceded 
to  France.  574.  (See  Piedmont.) 

Savonarola,  Jerome,  375  ;  his  death.  383. 

Saxons,  201,  202;  their  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, 215;  their  conversion,  215;  be- 
come one  people  with  the  Angles  (see 
Angles). 

Saxony,  the  ancient  duchy  (after  Louis 
the  Child),  244;  the  Saxon  kings  and 
emperors,  260  scq.  ;  revolt  against  Henry 
IV.,  265 ;  under  Henry  the  Proud  and 
Henry  the  Lion,  275;  divided,  278; 
Frederick  the  Wise,  397  ;  Smalcaldic 
war,  division  of,  409;  Augustus  II.  be- 
comes k.  of  Poland,  471 ;  deposed,  472 ; 
joins  the  Confederacy  of  the  Rhine, 
526 ;  its  troops  abandon  the  French  at 
Leipsic,  531 ;  loses  to  Prussia  a  great 
part  of  its  territory,  535  ;  an  ally  of  Aus- 
tria (1866),  578. 

Say,  623. 

Scanderbeg,  prince  of  Albania,  379. 

Scandinavians,  conversion  of,  239,  345 ; 
character  of  the  countries  of  the,  344. 
(See  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden.) 

Schadow,  William,  630. 

Scheffer,  Ary,  630. 

Schelling,  545. 

Schiller,  545. 

Schiites,  227. 

Schleiermacher,  Frederick,  628. 

Schleswig,  347. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  576  seq. 

Schliemann,  628-. 

Scholastic  theology,  306. 

Schopenhauer,  623. 

Schubert,  546,  631. 

Schumann,  631. 

Schwanthaler,  630. 

Schwartz,  387. 

Schwartzenberg,  531. 

Schweinfurth,  618. 

Sciarra  Colonna,  313. 

Scipio,  Cornelius,  146. 

Scipio,  Cnaeus,  148. 

Scipio,  L.  Cornelius,  149. 

Scipio,  Publius,  148. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (Africanus),  148,  149. 

Scipio,  P.  Nasica,  154. 

Scipio,  P.  Cornelius  (jEmilianus),  150, 152. 

Scopas,  102. 

Scotland,  incursions  of  Scots  into  Britain, 
215;  war  with  Edward  I.,  312,  315; 
contest  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  315  ;  crown- 
ing of  Robert  Bruce,  316;  defeat  of  the 
English  at  Bannockburn,3i6;  the  Scots 
vanquished  by  Edward  111.,  319;  death 
of  James  IV.  at  Flodden  Field,  386;  in- 
vasion of,  by  Somerset,  429;  Protestant- 
ism and  Knox  in,  431 ;  reign  of  Mary, 
432 ;  execution  of  Mary,  433 ;  union  of 
crowns  under  James  VI.  (James  I.  of 
England),  435 ;  solemn  league  and  cove- 
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nant,  437;  unites  with  Parliament 
against  Charles  I.,  438 ;  Scots  deliver  up 
Charles,  439 ;  victory  of  Cromwell  in, 
439;  crown  given  to  William  and  Mary, 
461  ;  its  union  with  England,  461 ;  Jacob- 
ite rebellions  in,  469 ;  philosophy  and, 
literature  in,  492,  544,  622,  624. 

Scott,  Gen.  W.,  542,  604,  607. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  544,  624. 

Scribe,  629. 

Scythians,  irruption  of,  47,  48,  201. 

Secchi,  621. 

Sedgwick,  A.,  621. 

Sedgwick,  C.  M.,  627. 

Seckendorf,  446. 

Sejanus,  176. 

Seleucia  founded,  120. 

Seleucidae,  ks.  of  Syria,  117;  conquered 
by  Pompeius,  160. 

Seleucus  1.  (Nicator),  k.  of  Syria,  31,  119. 

Selim  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  379. 

Semiramis,  45. 

Semler,  628. 

Sempach,  battle  of,  335. 

Sempronius,  146. 

Sena  Gallica,  battle  of,  148. 

Seneca,  177,  184. 

Senior,  N.  W.,  62-5. 

Senlac,  battle  at,  250. 

Sennacherib,  k.  of  Assyria,  41,  46,  62. 

Septimania,  held  by  Visigoths,  213;  occu- 
pied by  the  Saracens,  228. 

Serrano,  580,  585. 

Sertorius,  Q.,  158,  159. 

Servetus,  Michael,  412. 

Seven  years'  war,  477. 

Severus,  Alexander,  187. 

Severus,  Septimius,  186. 

Servia,  223,  586. 

Seward,  W.  H.,  610,  627. 

Sforza,  Francesco,  338,  374,  400.  (See 
Milan.) 

Shabak,  k.  of  Egypt,  42,  47. 

Shakers,  588. 

Shakespeare,  448,  629. 

Shalmaneser  11.,  k.  of  Assyria,  66 ;  IV.,  46. 

Sharp,  Granville,  559. 

Shelley,  544. 

Sher  AH  Khan,  594. 

Sheridan,  Gen.  P.,  609. 

Sheridan,  Richard  B.,  478. 

Sherman,  Gen.  W.  T.,  609. 

Shishak,  k.  of  Egypt,  41,  61. 

Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  325. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  282. 

Sicily,  contest  of  Phoenicians  and  Greeks 
in,  45  ;  Carthaginians  conquered  in,  148  ; 
Roman  province,  151;  conquered  by 
Belisarius,  219;  the  Normans  in,  253. 

Sicily,  the  kingdom  of,  253  ;  ruled  by  the 
Hohenstaufens,  280;  separated  from 
Naples,  under  Peter  of  Aragon,  282; 
ceded  to  Savoy  and  exchanged  for  Sar- 


dinia, 466;  under  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons, 467;  annexed  to  Sardinian  king- 
dom, 574. 

Sickingen,  Franz  von,  401. 

Sidgwick,  623. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  460. 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  448. 

Siegfried,  abp.  of  Mentz,  271. 

Sieyes,  500. 

Sigismund,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  334,  350. 

Sigismund  III.,  k.  of  Poland,  382. 

Sigurd,  346. 

Silesia,  claimed  by  Frederick  II.,  475  ;  ces- 
sion of,  to  Prussia,  476. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  621. 

Simonides,  90. 

Simon,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  121. 

Simroch,  629. 

Sinope,  battle  of,  571. 

Sismondi,  629. 

Six  Articles,  407,  429. 

Sixtus  IV.,  pope,  375,  378. 

Slavery  in  Greece,  108 ;  in  Rome,  174; 
under  the  Carlovingians,  239 ;  abolished 
by  England,  559  ;  in  the  United  States, 
601  ;  anti-slavery  agitation,  602 ;  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States,  608,  610. 

Slavonians,  200,  223,  347. 

Sleidan,  446. 

Slidell,  607. 

Smalcald,  league  of,  402,  408  ;  Smalcaldic 
war,  408. 

Smerdis,  k.  of  Persia,  67. 

Smith,  Adam,  492,  623. 

Smith,  Capt.  John,  443. 

Smith,  Henry  B.,  623,  627. 

Smith,  Joseph,  612. 

Smith,  Sydney,  544. 

Smolensk,  battle  of,  472. 

Smolensko,  530. 

Smorgoni,  530. 

Sobieski,  John,  458. 

Socialism,  588,  592. 

Socrates,  106;  his  philosophy,  106. 

Soissons,  seat  of  government  under  Clo- 
vis,  213. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  437. 

Soliman,  caliph,  228. 

Soliman  I.  (the  Magnificent),  sultan  of 
Turkey,  379,  402. 

Solomon,  k.  of  the  Jews,  60 ;  character 
of  his  reign  ;  60  ;  division  of  kingdoms 
under,  60. 

Solon  of  Athens,  88 ;  his  legislation,  88, 90. 

Somerset,  429,  470,  SsQ. 

C-      l  T-          J.  J       1         J 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  441. 
Songs,  as  a  source  of  history,  6. 
Sophia,  sister  of  Peter  the  Great,  470. 
Sophocles,  98-100. 
Soudan,  the,  596. 
Soult,  531. 

South  America,  independence  of,  551 ; 
since  1815, 615.  (Sec  the  several  states.) 
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Southey,  544. 

South  Sea  Company,  469. 

Spain,  Phoenician  settlements  in,  51 ;  Car- 
thaginians in,  145  ;  Saguntum  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  145  ;  Romans  expel  the  Car- 
thaginians from,  148 ;  victory  of  Caesar 
at  Munda,  165 ;  invaded  by  Suevi, 
Alans,  and  Vandals,  206 ;  Visigothic 
kingdom  established  in,  207  ;  conquered 
by  the  Arabs,  228 ;  the  caliphate  and 
Moslem  kingdoms  in,  2^1 ;  rise  of  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  in,  341 ;  invasion  of 
Moors,  341 ;  constitutions  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  342 ;  union  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  370;  conquest  of  Grenada,  370; 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  acquires  Naples, 
384 ;  Ferdinand  joins  the  league  of  Cam- 
bray,  384;  Spanish  voyages  of  discov- 
ery, 388  seq. ;  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  by,  390 ;  power  of,  under  Philip 
II.,  420 ;  the  Spanish  Armada,  433 ;  ex- 
ploration of  Florida  and  the  Mississippi, 
441;  literature  in  (1517-1648),  447  ;  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  463  seq. ; 
cessions  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  466; 
Spanish  power  in  Italy  (in  the  i8th 
century),  467 ;  under  the  control  of  Na- 
poleon, 522 ;  Joseph  Bonaparte  made 
king  of,  528  ;  expulsion  of  French  from, 
531 ;  revolts  in  (1820),  and  their  sup- 
pression, 550  seq. ;  loss  of  its  American 
colonies,  551 ;  revolt,  and  flight  of  Queen 
Isabella,  580;  sells  Florida  to  the 
United  States,  601 ;  revolutions  in 
(1868-1874),  585. 

Sparks,  Tared,  627. 

Sparta,  86,  87 ;  constitution  of  Lycurgus, 
86 ;  laws  and  customs,  86 ;  first  hege- 
mony, 87  ;  Peloponnesian  war,  102-106  ; 
peace  of  Nicias,  104;  naval  contests, 
104;  Spartan  life,  108;  second  hege- 
mony, 1 08  ;  hegemony  yielded  to  Thebes, 
no. 

Spaulding,  Solomon,  612. 

Speke,  618. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  623. 

Spener,  494. 

Spenser,  448. 

Spielhagen,  628. 

Spinoza,  447. 

Spires,  diet  of,  402. 

Spohr,  631. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  543. 

Stahl,  629. 

Standard,  battle  of  the,  291. 

Standish,  Capt.  Miles,  443. 

Stanfield,  630. 

Stanhope  ( Lord  Mahon),  624. 

Stanislas  Lesczinski,  palatine  of  Posen, 

47i,  474- 
Stanley,  618. 
Stanley,  A.  P.,  624. 
Star  Chamber,  369. 


Stark,  Gen.,  487,  488. 

States  General,  313  ;  under  Louis  XVI., 
499  seq. 

Steele,  492. 

Stein,  529. 

Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  171. 

Stephen  of  Blois,  k.  of  England,  291. 

Stephen  (St.),  k.  of  Hungary,  350. 

Stephen  III.,  pope,  234;  IV.,  pope,  241. 

Stephenson,  George,  619. 

Steuben,  487,  488. 

Stewart,  Balfour,  621. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  544. 

Stilicho,  205,  206. 

Stockholm,  massacre  of,  404. 

Story,  Joseph,  627. 

Story,  \V.  W.,  630. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  627. 

Strauss,  629. 

Struve,  621. 

Stuart,  Moses,  627. 

Stubbs,  624. 

Sturm,  239. 

Sue,  Eugene,  629. 

Suevi,  163,  201,  206;  kingdom  of,  estab- 
lished in  Spain,  207  ;  kingdom  vanished, 
208. 

Suez  Canal  controlled  by  England,  585. 

Suger,  291. 

Suidger,  see  Clement  II. 

Sujin,  Japanese  reformer,  25. 

Sulla,  L.  Cornelius,  takes  Jugurtha,  155; 
chosen  consul,  157  ;  goes  to  Africa,  157 ; 
his  return,  157;  his  cruelty,  158;  laws 
of,  158. 

Sulpicius  Rufus,  P.,  157. 

Sung  dynasty  in  China,  356. 

Sunnites,  227. 

Sutri,  synod  of,  264. 

Suwarrow,  519. 

Sweden,  introduction  of  Christianity  into, 
239  ;  relation  of  its  history  to  the  Baltic, 
344;  war  with  the  Goths,  346;  to  the 
union  of  Calmar,  346;  Charles  VIII. 
made  king  of,  347 ;  the  Reformation  in, 
40? ;  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  424 ;  career  of  Charles  XII., 
the  Northern  war,  470  seq. ;  decline  of 
its  power,  472 ;  in  the  northern  alliance, 
521,  524 ;  under  Bernadotte,  joins  the 
continental  system,  529;  joins  Russia 
against  France,  530;  in  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  retains  Norway,  535. 

Swedenborg,  494. 

Swift,  492. 

Swiss  league,  372. 

Switzerland,  a  part  of  Aries,  ceded  to  the 
,  empire,  334  ;  story  of  Tell,  335  ;  rise  of 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  335  ;  Charles  the 
Bold  and  the  Swiss,  366,  367 ;  the 
Swiss  Reformation,  403 ;  the  Helvetian 
Republic,  518. 

Syagrius,  213. 
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Sylvester  II.,  pope,  271,  350. 

Syphax,  148. 

Syracuse,  Sicilian  expedition,  104;  capture 

of,  148. 
Syria,  kingdom  of,  founded,  119;  a  Roman 

province,  160;  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 

227. 

TAIT,  621. 

Taine,  629. 

Taiping  Rebellion,  616. 

Talbot.  Fox,  621. 

Talbot,  English  commander,  328. 

Talleyrand,  500,  503,  556. 

Tamerlane,  283,  351,352,  358. 

Tancred  of  Hauteville,  253,  273. 

T'ang  dynasty  in  China,  355;  events  in 
this  period,  356. 

Taouism,  23. 

Tarentum,  139. 

Tarik,  228. 

Tartars,  283. 

Tasso,  447. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  448. 

Taylor,  Nathaniel  W.,  627. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  Gen  ,  604. 

Texas,  480 ;  annexation  of,  604. 

Tecumseh,  541. 

Teen-Wang,  616. 

Telamon,  battle  at,  145. 

Tell,  William,  335. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  625. 

Terence,  151. 

Terpander,  90. 

Test  Act,  459. 

Testry,  battle  of,  214. 

Tetzel,  397. 

Tennessee,  538. 

Teutoburg  forest,  Roman  legions  annihi- 
lated in,  172. 

Teutonic  knights,  274. 

Teutons,  155,  200;  Teutonic  confedera- 
cies, 201 ;  Teutonic  migrations  and 
kingdoms,  204;  character  of  the  Teu- 
tonic kingdoms,  216. 

Tewfik  Pasha,  595. 

Thackeray,  625. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  91. 

Thaletas,  90. 

Thapsus,  battle  of,  165. 

Thebes,  contest  with  Sparta,  109;  hege- 
mony, no;  burning  of,  113. 

Themistocles,  94-96. 

Theobald  of  Champagne,  298. 

Theocritus,  121. 

Theodora,  222. 

Theodoric,  k.  of  the  Eastern  Franks,  214. 

Theodoric,  k.  of  the  East  Goths,  211,  212. 

Theodosius  I.,  Roman  emp.,  193,  194;  his 
death,  196;  regent  of  the  East,  204;  has 
supreme  power  in  the  West,  205 ;  II., 
208,  209,  217. 

T^heognis,  90, 


Theophania,  wife  of  Otto  II.,  263. 

Thermopylae,  battle  of,  95. 

Theseus,  81. 

Thespis,  100. 

Thierry,  Amedee,  629. 

Thierry,  Augustin,  629. 

Thiers,  455,  556,  589. 

Thirlwall,  624. 

Thirty  years'  war,  422  seq. ;  origin,  422 ; 

first  stage  in,  423  ;  second  stage  in,  424  ; 

third  stage  in,  427;    effects    of,  428; 

peace  of  Westphalia,  428 ;  consequences 

of  the  treaty,  429. 
Thistlewood,  552. 
Thin,  202. 
Tholuck,  628. 
Thomas,  Gen.  G.  H.,  609. 
Thompson,  Sir  William,  621. 
Thor,  Teutonic  god,  202. 
Thorn,  peace  of,  372. 
Thorn,  treaty  of,  348. 
Thorwaldsen,  545. 

Thothmes  I.  and  III.,  ks.  of  Egypt,  40. 
Thrace,  204,  205. 
Thrasybulus,  104,  105,  106. 
Thucydides,  98,  103. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  emp.  of   Rome, 

172,  176;  his  death,  177. 
Tibullus,  169. 
Ticinus,  battle  of,  146. 
Ticknor,  George,  627. 
Ticonderoga  captured,  487. 
Tigellinus,  179. 

Tiglath-Adar,  k.  of  Assyria,  45. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  II.,  ks.  of  Assyria,  45, 

46,  62. 

Tigranes,  k.  of  Armenia,  160. 
Tilsit,  peace  of,  526. 
Tilly,  424. 

Timour,  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  594. 
Timur,  see  Tamerlane. 
Tinchebrai,  battle  of,  290. 
Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  541. 
Tiresias,  81. 

Tirhakah,  k.  of  Egypt,  42,  46. 
Tischendorf,  628. 
Tissaphernes,  109. 
Titus,  Roman  emp.,  siege  of  Jerusalem, 

180;  his  reign,  181. 
Togrul  Bey,  230. 
Tokoly,  457. 
Tolosa,  battle  of,  283. 
Torgau,  battle  of,  477. 
Torres  Vedras,  Wellington's  defence  of, 

529- 

Torrens,  R.,  623. 

Totila,  219,  220. 

Tours,  battle  of,  227. 

Towton,  battle  of,  369. 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  525. 

Trajan,  Roman  emp.,  181 ;  Parthian  expe- 
dition, 182. 

Trasumenus,  battle  of  lake,  146. 
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Trebia,  battle  of,  146. 

Trent,  council  of,  409,  413. 

Trendelenburg,  623. 

Tribonian,  220. 

Triple  Alliance,  453,  459. 

Tristan  1'Hermite,  365. 

Trochu,  582. 

Trojan  war,  82. 

Troppau,  congress  of,  553. 

Troyes,  treaty  of,  326. 

Truce  of  God,  264. 

Trumbull,  J.,  544. 

Tsin  dynasty  in  China,  22. 

Tudor,  first  of  the  house,  369. 

Tuduc,  k.  of  Anam,  591. 

Tunis,  battle  at,  144. 

Turenne,  453,  454. 

Turgeneff,  Ivan,  630. 

Turkish  emirs,  230. 

Turks,  Turkey,  empire  of  the  Seljukian, 
270 ;  checked  by  the  Crusades,  284  ;  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  Murad  I.,  Bajazet,  351 ; 
Mongolian  victories  over,  352  ;  conquest 
of  Constantinople  (1453),  government 
and  literature,  353  ;  wars  with  the  Vene- 
tians, 375 ;  conquests  of  Mohammed 
II.  and  Selim  I.,  379;  at  war  with 
Charles  V.,  402 ;  allies  of  Francis  I., 
408;  Azoff  ceded  to  Peter  the  Great, 
471;  loss  of  the  Crimea,  479;  Treaty 
of  Jassy,  479;  a  party  in  the  second 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  535 ;  the 
Greek  insurrection,  553;  Greek  inde- 
pendence, 554;  war  of  Mehemet  Ali 
with  the  Sultan,  460 ;  the  Crimean  war, 
530 ;  integrity  of  Turkish  empire  guar- 
anteed, 572 ;  revolts  in  European  Tur- 
key, 585  ;  the  Russo-Turkish  war  ( 1877), 
586;  delivers  to  Austria,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  587  ;  relations  to  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt  and  the  Western  Powers, 

595  se?- 
Turner,  545. 
Tuscany,  495. 
Tycho  Brahe,  446. 
Tyler,  Wat,  324. 
Tylor,  622. 
Tyndall,  621. 
Tyr,  see  Thiu. 
Tyrants  (in  Greece),  89. 
Tyrtaeus,  90. 

UHLAND,  545. 

Ullman,  628. 

Ulm,  battle  of,  525. 

Ulphilas,  204. 

Ulrici,  623. 

Ulysses,  see  Odysseus. 

Umbrians,  125. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  458. 

United  States  of  America,  Declaration  of 
Independence,  487 ;  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, 487  ;  recognition  of  their  inde- 


pendence, 489;  Constitution  formed, 
489;  the  first  Congress,  490;  Federal 
ists  and  Republicans,  536 ;  the  "  Whis- 
key Rebellion,"  ^36;  Jay's  treaty,  537; 
new  inventions  in,  537;  rupture  of  the 
Federal  party,  538  ;  the  "  Resolutions 
of  '98,"  539;  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
539 ;  war  with  the  Algerines,  540 ;  war 
or  1812-1815,  540;  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention, 542 ;  Treaty  of  Ghent,  542 ; 
writers  in  (1789-1815),  544;  end  of  the 
Federal  party,  60 1  ;  purchase  of  Florida, 
601 ;  slavery,  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
601  ;  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  602;  parties 
after  Monroe,  the  Whigs,  602 ;  presi- 
dency of  Jackson,  603 ;  nullification, 
603  ;  anti-slavery  agitation,  604  ;  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  604  ;  war  with  Mexico, 
California  and  New  Mexico  acquired, 
604 ;  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  605 ;  Clay's 
Compromise  (1850),  605  ;  the  Kansas 
troubles,  605  ;  secession  of  States,  606 ; 
events  of  the  civil  war,  607  seg. ;  eman- 
cipation, 608  ;  murder  of  Lincoln,  610 ; 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, 610;  reconstruction,  611;  im- 
peachment of  Johnson,  611;  death  of 
Garfield,  611;  civil  service  reform, 
612;  death  of  Lee  and  of  Grant,  612; 
the  formation  of  the  several  States,  613. 

Universities,  rise  of  the,  305. 

Urban  II.,  pope,  272;  V.,  323;  VI.,  326, 

354- 

Uruguay,  551. 

Usurtasen  III.,  k.  of  Egypt,  39. 
Utah,  territory  of,  605  ;  the  Mormons  in, 

612. 

Utrecht  union,  416,  417;  peace  of,  466. 
Uzziah,  k.  of  Israel,  61. 

VALENS,  Roman  emp.,  196,  204. 
Valentinian,    Roman   emp.,   I.,  196;   III., 

208,  210. 

Valerian,  Roman  emp.(  187. 
Valerius,  135. 
Valley    Forge,    Washington's    army    in, 

488. 

Van  Eyck,  John,  394. 
Van  Arteveld,  James,  317;  Philip,  325. 
Vandals,  202,   206;   conquest   of   Africa, 

208. 

Van  Dieman's  Land,  598. 
Van  Tromp,  440. 
Varro,  C.  Terentius,  147. 
Varro,  Roman  antiquary,  169. 
Varus,  Quintilius,  172. 
Vasa,  Gustavus,  404.  424. 
Vasco  da  Gama,  388. 
Vassal!  Ivanovitch,  czar  of  Russia,  381. 
Vassy,  massacre  of,  419. 
Vatican,  council  of  the,  584;  conflict  with 

Prussia,  591. 
Vauban,  453. 
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Vedas,  sacred  books  of  India,  26;  Rig- 
Veda,  Yajur-Veda,  Sama-Veda,  Atharva- 
Veda,  27. 

Vedic  religion,  26 ;  rites  of,  27. 

Venetians,  the  ancient,  124. 

Velasquez,  394. 

Venezuela,  551. 

Venice  founded,  210;  its  connection  with 
the  fourth  crusade,  279 ;  the  rival  of 
Genoa,  335  ;  its  constitution,  338 ;  at- 
tacked by  the  League  of  Cambray,  384 ; 
joins  the  "  Holy  League,"  386;  decline 
of  its  power,  374 ;  acquires  Cyprus, 
375  i  given  up  to  Austria  by  Napoleon, 
518;  given  (with  Milan)  to  Austria,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  536 ;  revolt  of, 
in  1848,  569;  ceded  to  Italy  (1866),  579. 

Venus,  see  Aphrodite. 

Vercellae,  battle  of,  155. 

Vercingetorix,  163. 

Verdun,  treaty  of,  241. 

Vernet,  Horace,  545,  630. 

Vernon,  Admiral,  469. 

Verona,  Odoacer  defeated  at,  212;  con- 
gress of,  551. 

Verrazano,  441. 

Verres,  159. 

Versailles,  455  ;  mob  at,  502. 

Verus,  Lucius,  183. 

Vervins,  peace  of,  422. 

Vesalius,  447. 

Vespasian,  Flavius,  Roman  emp.,  180. 

Vesta,  132. 

Vesuvius,  eruption  of,  181. 

Veturinus,  139. 

Vicksburg,  battle  of,  609. 

Vico,  491. 

Victor  Emmanuel  I.,  553,  569;  II.,  572, 
584. 

Victoria,  q.  of  England,  560. 

Vienna,  peace  of,  579. 

Vienna,  congress  of,  532 ;  dissolution  of, 

Villehardouin,  307. 

Villemain,  560,  629. 

Villeneuve,  failure  of,  524. 

Villeroi,  465. 

Vindex,  C.  Julius,  179. 

Virgil,  169. 

Virginia,  settlement  of,  442 ;  growth  of 

colony,  445. 
Virginius,  135. 
Viriathus,  152. 
Vischer,  Peter,  393. 
Visigoths,  see  West  Goths. 
Visconti,  Gian  Galeazzo,  338. 
Vitellius,  Roman  emp.,  179,  180. 
Vittoria,  battle  of,  531. 
Vladimir  I.  ot  Russia,  270,  349. 
Vladislav  II.,  k  of  Poland,  348. 
Vladislav  IV.,  k.  of  Hungary,  353. 
Volscian  war,  134. 
Volta,  491.   . 


Voltaire,  491. 
Von  Beust,  579. 
Von  Moltke,  578  seq. 
Von  Roon,  581. 
Von  Sybel,  628. 
Vortigern,  215. 

Wagner,  631. 

Wahlstatt,  battle  of,  283. 

Waiblings,  275. 

Wakefield,  battle  of,  368. 

Waldemar  II.,  k.  of  Denmark,  345  ;  III., 

345- 

Waldemar,  k.  of  Sweden,  346. 

Wales,  migration  of  Celts  to,  215;  con- 
quest of,  315. 

Walker,  F.  A.,  623. 

Wallace,  622. 

Wallace,  William,  312,  315. 

Wallenstein,  Gen.,  424  ;  death,  428. 

Wallia,  207. 

Walpole,  Robert,  469. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  272. 

Ward  (sculptor),  630. 

Warren,  Dr.  Joseph,  487. 

Wartburg,  Luther  at  the,  400. 

Washington,  George,  481, 487  seq. ;  chosen 
President,  490;  cabinet  of,  536;  his  re- 
tirement and  death,  538. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  533. 

Watt,  James,  493,  619. 

Wavre,  battle  of,  534. 

Wayland,  Francis,  623. 

Wayne,  488. 

Weber,  546,  628,  631. 

Webster,  Daniel,  603,  627. 

Webster,  Noah,  627. 

Weir,  630. 

Weiss,  628. 

Weissenburg,  battle  of,  581. 

Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  593. 

Wellington,  528  seq.;  at  Waterloo,  533, 
552,  624. 

Welf  I.,  275. 

Welfs,  275,  335. 

Wells,  Horace,  620. 

Wenceslaus,  emp.  H.  R.  E.,  333,  334,  338. 

Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  436. 

Wenzel,  see  Wenceslaus. 

Werner,  546. 

Wesley,  John,  480. 

West,  Benjamin,  545. 

Westeras,  diet  of,  405. 

Western  Empire,  separated  from  the  East- 
ern, 196;  gradual  overthrow  of,  199; 
causes  of  the  fall,  199;  its  fall,  211; 
revived  by  Charlemagne,  237. 

West  Indies,  389. 

West  Goths,  201 ;  found  a  kingdom  in 
Spain,  208  ;  under  Theodoric,  209 ;  mas- 
ters in  Spain,  213. 

Westphalia,  peace  of,  428 ;  consequences 
of  treaty,  429. 
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Whately,  Richard,  623,  626. 

Wheaton,  Henry,  627. 

Wheatstone,  619. 

Whitefield,  George,  494. 

Whitney,  Eli,  538. 

Whittier,  626. 

Wickliffe,  John,  323. 

Wilderness,  battle  of  the,  609. 

Wilkie,  630. 

Wilmot  Proviso,  605. 

Wilson,  John,  544,  624. 

William  the  Bad,  k.  of  Sicily,  254;  the 
Good,  254. 

William  I.  (the  Conqueror),  250  seq. ;  his 
death,  289;  II.  (Rufus),  289;  III.,  461 ; 
in  Ireland,  462  ;  liberty  in  reign  of,  462  ; 
IV.,  558. 

William  of  Clito,  290. 

William  I.,  emp.  of  Germany,  582,  587. 

William  of  Holland,  331. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  307. 

William  I.,  k.  of  the  Netherlands,  535. 

William  of  Nogaret,  313. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  415;  Utrecht 
Union,  416;  death,  417;  III.,  454. 

William  I.,  k.  of  Prussia,  576;  see  Wil- 
liam I.,  emp.  of  Germany. 

William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  299. 

Williams,  Roger,  444,  446. 

Wimpffen,  Gen.,  582. 

Windhorst,  592. 

Windischgratz,  568. 

Winfrid,  see  Boniface. 

Winthrop,  John,  444. 

Witikind,  236. 

Woden,  or  Odin,  202. 

Wolf,  C.  von,  491 ;  F.  A.,  629. 

Wolfe,  Gen.,  482. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  596. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  406. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  627. 


Worcester,  Joseph  E.,  627. 
Worcester,  battle  of,  439. 
Wordsworth,  544. 
Worms,  diets  of,  372,  399. 
Worth,  battle  of,  5X1. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  459. 
Wurmser,  Gen.,  517. 
Wyoming,  massacre  at,  488. 

Xanthippus,  144. 

Xavier,  Francis,  449,  635. 

Xenophon,  107,  109. 

Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  battle  of,  228. 

Xerxes,  k.  of  Persia,  95. 

Yale  College,  founded,  484. 

Yezdegerd  III.,  227. 

Yoritomo,  357. 

York,  house  of,  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 

368. 

Yorktown,  surrender  of,  489. 
Young,  Thomas  (astronomer),  546. 
Ypsilanti,  Alexander,  554. 
Yung-lo,  356. 

Zacharias,  pope,  234. 

Zara,  capture  of,  279. 

Zama,  battle  of,  148. 

Zedekiah,  k.  of  Judah,  49,  62. 

Zeller,  E.,  623. 

Zeno,  91,  I2i. 

Zeno,  Greek  emp.,  211,  212. 

Zenobia,  187. 

Zeuxis,  1 02. 

Zerubbabel,  Persian  governor,  62. 

Zinzendorf,  494. 

Ziska,  334. 

Zoroaster,  64. 

Zorndorf,  battle  of,  477. 

Zosimus,  223. 

Zwingli,  Ulrich,  403 ;  his  death,  403. 
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